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LOVE AND VALOR. 



CHAPTER I. 

ROOMS IN THB OLD QUAD. 

I DON'T think there is a finer street in 
the world, taking it with all its asso- 
ciations, than "the High" at Oxford. If 
you stand befoie the residence of the Prin- 
cipal of Biaflenose and look down it, you 
must own that you have seldom seen a 
nobler sweep of buildings. There is St. 
Mai^s Church, with its graceful spire, and 
the noble firont of AH Souls' ; and on the 
other side the crumbling fs^gade of old 
University ; and farther on — too fEur off to 
let you see how ugly it is — comes Queen's ; 
and beyond that, again, the beautiful tower 
of Magdalen, with its sweet chimes. 

You reflect how many great men have 
trod this very groimd, — wnat giants have 
been reared in those solemn old colleges, — 
what golden-mouthed divines have thrilled 
young hearte with devotional enthusiasm in 
that old University church, — what a noble 
stream of England's wisest and best and 
noblest has ffowed down this quiet old 
street from time immemorial, —a stream 
that widened out anon to enrich, to honor, 
to beautify our country. 

It is a fme wide street, this old High Street 
of the University City, with a roadway that 
dwindles London streets into lanes, and a 
pavement so broad that it is a luxury only 
to walk on it and feel that you cannot lie 
hustled. 

It is like no other street that I know. 
Wherever you may chieuice to go, you never 
see a street that makes you say to yourself, 
** Ah ! how like the High ! " It is — 

" Whoop ! Hurrav ! Yoicks ! " 

It is qmte impossible to continue a vein 
of serious reflection when four young gentle- 
men in caps and gowns whisk suadenly 
round the comer out of Eadcliffe S<juare, 
rush on the ruminating stranger standmg in 
front of Ihe residence of the Principal of 
B. N. C, impinge violently on his diaphragm, 



and skurry off again after brief but fervent 
apologies, still vociferating, — 
" Who-o-o-o-p ! Yo-icks ! Ho-o-o-o-ray ! " 
Away they go, helter-skelter, behaving 
just as a parcel of children should do in 
their nursery, and regarded by the towns- 
folk in mudi that li^t One long-legged 
youth leads, waving an oblong slip of paper 
m his hand. When I said just now that 
these lads were in caps and gowns I was a 
little in error, which may be pardoned, con- 
sidering the sudden manner in which tiiey 
presented themselves on the field of sight 
and obtruded themselves on the region of 
digestion. They are not, strictly speaking, 
in cap and gown. They wear their caps, it 
is true, and very curious caps they are, in 
some instances loose bags of rattling board, 
which puts in a very "vmite and new deal- 
like appearance at the comers, or rather at 
the holes where comers should be. Their 
gowns, however, are, for the most part, car- 
ried over their arms ; why, this deponent 
will not take upon himself to say. An 
undergrad's gown, or rather what he makes 
it, is not cumbrous wear, and would be less 
in his way on his back than it is when slung 
on his arm. It is a mere square of stu^ 
the shorter the better, pace undergrads, and 
at rare intervals adorned with one or two 
streamers. I may add, that streamers are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

It is perhaps because the statutes direct 
that the gown shall be worn, not carried, 
that the lads prefer the making porters of 
themselves to the less inconvement plan of 
wearing their academical toga. There are, 
to the best of my recollection, two questions 
which a young man at Oxford asks himself 
before doing anything. The first is, '* Is it 
nice?" If this be settled in the affirmative, 
there is no necessity to prolong the inquiry. 
But if the answer be doubtful, or even if it 
be in the negative, there is a second propo- 
sition, " Is it wTon» ? " And I am bound to 
say that if the rep^ be to the effect that it 
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is directly opposed to statutory discipline, 
you may consider the thing done. 

However, we are losing sight of our 
excited younjg friends, who tear full speed 
along the High to Carfax, and dash aoym 
" St. Aid's." Opposite the Post Office they 
meet the proctor, who looks half inclined 
to stop them and read them a lecture De 
Vestitu Academico, but, observing the little 
bit of paper which creates the excitement, 
smiles, and lets them go unchallenged. So 
they rush with much hallooing through the 
^te of Denbigh College and across the Old 
Quad towards a set of rooms on the groimd- 
floor of No. 3 staircase. At the window of 
those rooms, if you had been very quick, 
you might have caught sight of a somewhat 
anxious face. For it was about the time 
when the Clerk of the Schools should be 
giving out the testamurs, and if there were 
not one for " Edvardus Harding e Coll : 
Denb : " the proprietor of the anxious face 
would feel hmiself in the most unpleasant 
position of being " ploughed for Smalls." 

Edward Harmng had been well thought 
of by the head-master of the school from 
which he had been transferred to Oxford, 
and was considered likely to reflect credit 
on that establishment. Unluckily, however, 
when the necessity for application which 
existed at school was withdrawn, the appli- 
cation vanished too. A cool tankard of oeer 
and a pipe after breakfast are delicacies 
which a busy man dreams of, — which a lad 
at Oxford hardly realizes the full meaning 
of But they are, it must be owned, con- 
ducive to idleness, and when Edward Hard- 
ing suddenly found his last chance for 
" Smalls " staring him in the face through 
fragrant clouds of smoke, and through the 
glass bottom of his pewter, he found himself 
slightly unprepared for the examination. 

He took stock of his learning. He could 
manage two Greek plays, he thought, — 
Sophocles for preference, — provided they 
didn't put him on in the choruses. And he 
could do three books of Horace's odes, — but 
was not quite sure about the Ars Poetica, 
His real difficulty would be the mathemat- 
He must set to work at them at once. 



ics. 



So he sat up over Euclid, — fell asleep over 
it, — set his book alight, — burned all the 
comer of his table, and so scared himself 
that he did not repeat the offence of trying 
to read up for his examination. No won- 
der, then, that he was a little nervous, and 
Eeered anxiously into the quadrangle as the 
ital hour approached. 
Yes ! they were coming towards staircase 
No. 3. But it might be for Brotherton, 
who had rooms overhead. Brotherton, 
^commonly known as " Chicken Broth " in 



college on account of his whiteness and the 
quantitv of bone there was about him, was 
generally considered a pretty safe man. He 
had worked himself into an unparalleled 
state of whiteness and boniness in prepar- 
ing for the Schools, and was looked upon 
as a certain pass. That he was not quite so 
sure himself was evident from the fact that 
he had put his name down as Hoskins 
Brotherton, thereby gaining a few extra 
days to prepare for vivd voce examination, 
H coming on for that trying ordeal several 
days after B. 

iJut the testamur we have watched flut- 
tering in the hands of the tall undergradu- 
ate all along the High and down St. Aid's 
is not for " Chicken Broth." That estima- 
ble vouth was plucked, like his sponsorial 
chicken, and had to communicate the un- 
pleasant fact to the old cock at home and 
the maternal hen, who clucked very pathet- 
ically over it, and declared that there must 
have been a conspiracy among the exam- 
iners. But there was not. What was in 
fault was the system. The College pos- 
sessed a master and three resident fellows, 
who were called tutors. These gentlemen 

fave lectures in the morning, which every- 
ody cut as long as it was possible, aud paid 
no attention to when it wasn't. Beyond 
this the tutors took no interest at all in the 
lads at their college. 

Yes, they did, though ; they took an in- 
terest in the shape of tutor's fees for the 
work they did n t do ! Those men who 
could afford it employed private tutors, or 
" coaches," as they were called. Those who 
could not afford it, like poor Chicken Broth, 
had to find their way as best they could, 
and this unhappy fellow had run his head 
against a wall. 

Edward Harding had the advantage of 
his elder brothers ejroerience. James 
Harding was a scholar of^ Trinity, who was 
at this time reading for honors in Modera- 
tions, so he was able to assist his brother, 
— whenever his brother was inclined to ac- 
cept assistance. He had, at all events, been 
able to prime him for certain stock ques- 
tions, and to give him odd bits of informa- 
tion which old University men understand 
fuUy. 

In rushed the noisy party, then, headed 
by Tom Friston, — called Tom because his 
name was really Walter, — and there was 
more shouting, and a good deal of dancing, 
and a general shaking of hands. 

" Congratulate you, old boy ! " 

" By Jove ! I can tell you fellows I was 
in a pretty scare about it.'' 

"Yes, I know you were. I saw you 
looking very blue when I peeped into the 
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Schools. Gave you second papers, did n't 
they?" 

" Yes, in Euclid and arithmetic. I never 
could collar mathematics. But I'd the 
most awful bit of luck in the world." 

" What was that, old chap ? " 

" Why, they cave me a blessed proposition 
to do that I had n't the vaguest notion of, 
— something about the squares of the sides 
subtending the right angle being — O, 
bother, you know. Well, I could n't do it, 
but I thought I'd evolve it out of my 
inner consciousness, as the newspaper chaps 
say, and when I'd done it I took it up, 
and little Fumess said I might go out for 
an hour. Out I went, met my brother Jim, 
and told him all about the angles subtend- 
ing the what's-his-name. Well, he set to 
work to show me how I ought to have done 
it, and by the merest chance in the world, 
not having anything better to do, I listened 
to him, for you know Jim is a little prosv 
dnd given to talk shop. When I went bact 
into the Schools, — what do you think ? — 
up comes old Fiery Fumess, and says he, 
* We 've lost your second Euclid paper, and 
must get you to do it again ! ' And I did, 
and did it all right too.'' 

" What a fluke ! " remarks Jack Kings- 
ton, — better known in Denb. Coll. as 
" Young Cider," on account of his habit of 
having consignments of that refreshing bev- 
erage from his native county of Somerset. 
" Look here, you chaps, it 's half an hour 
to chapel ; have some beer." 

No objection being made to this proposal, 
Harding puts his head out of a window 
that looks into the back quad and shouts, 
« Keen ! " with aU his might. " Sir ! " is 
responded from some remote locality, and 
presently Keen makes his appearance. A 
shining, apple-faced man, witn a good-tem- 
pered snme, is Keen, always civil and obli- 
ging, — a very king of " scouts." 

" Yes, sir ! " says Keen, coming into the 
room. 

" Bring in the pewter and some bottles of 
Bass. jAjid I say. Keen, if you '11 look in 
the bin under the window, you'll find a 
bottle of wine, which is your property." 

Keen knows what that means, and 
says, -- 

" Thankee, sir. I 'm sure I 'm very glad 
to hear it, sir. Don't like any of my gen- 
tlemen not to get through." 

"Well, then, you'd better not ask after 
Mr. Brotherton,'' says Tom Friston. 

"What, ain't he through, sir ? I 'm sorry 
to hear that, — and he have worked hard, 
too. That was the only thing as troubled 
me. Now, if he 'd worked like Mr. Hard- 
ing her^ ! " — and there 's a roguish twinkle I 



in Keen's eye as he says this. Whereupon 
Edward Harding catches up the pewter 
which the scout has just placed on the 
table as if with the intention of throwing 
it at Keen, but changes his mind and takes 
a pull of beer instead. 

" You go and be hanged, Keen ! " he says, 
laughing. 

" Thankee, sir," says Keen. 

It was a peculiarity of Keen's always to 
say " Thank you," no matter what you said 
to him. He probably considered it to be 
the famous sort answer guaranteed to turn 
away wrath. Edward Harding used to de- 
clare that if he had shouted to Keen and 
brought him from the farther end of the 
college only to tell him he was an old 
fool, Keen would have said, " Thankee, 
sir ! " with the most imperturbable good- 
nature. 

Presently the door opens, and James 
Harding walks in. 

" Well, Ted, all right, I suppose 1 " 

" All right, Jim." 

" Congratulate you, old fellow ! " 

" Well, I 've to thank you for it, Jim, to 
a great extent." And then he repeats the 
story about the lost paper and the propo- 
sition about the angles and the sides. He 
never seems tired of repeating that story, 
and is as pleased at his oit of luck as if it 
were something he had done himself and 
had a right to be proud of. 

The chapel bell is beginning to ring now, 
and men in boating-costume come hurrying 
into quad and rush up their respective stair- 
cases, it not being considered correct to ap- 
fear at afternoon chapel in flannels, though 
have heard of a nightgown, a comforter, 
and a pair of trousers bemg held quite full 
dress enough for morning chapel. . 

Edward Harding and nis brother are left 
almost alone now, most of the men going to 
their rooms to get ready for chapel or din- 
ner. Edward is at the window, evidently 
looking for somebody. He has not to 
wait long. A little lellow in boating-cos- 
tume comes running into college, rushes 
straight across quad, and bounces into the 
room. 

"All right, Ted?" 

" All right, Tom ! " 

" Hooray ! " and Tom Martindale pro- 
ceeds at once to perform a wild pas (Textase, 
Tom Martindale is Edward Harding's es- 
pecial chum. He is a neat, dapper little 
man, as strong and wiry as a bull-terrier, 
and full of pluck to the backbone. He has 
been rowing bow in the Torpid for the last 
week, none of the freshmen being, as he 
says, " strong enough for the place.' 

Tom Martindale is one of those men who 
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do well everything they undertake. He is 
not desperately devoted to any particular 
pursuit, but is good at anything. He has 
undertaken to row in the boat until they 
can find or train a man for the place, not 
because he delights in being " bucketed " to 
Sandford and back at goodness knows how 
many strokes a minute, but because it is for 
the credit of the Collese. Denb. Coll. has 
held a high place on me river for several 
years now, and William Kingstone, the 
skipper, who is the main cause of the suc- 
cess, attributes it to his having got a crew 
together to practise early. So Tom Martin- 
dale, who is not in traming, consents to be 
a martyr to the College honor, and gets into 
the boat with seven oarsmen trained to per- 
fection, and allows himself to be callea on 
for " spurts," and " a little more steadiness 
in the Dows," and, in short, to be generally 
bullied by the coxswain, as if he (Tom 
Martindale) were only allowed to row by 
special favor, and ought to be made to feel 
it. 

But, in spite of the rowing, — which you 
may pronounce as rhyming with "show" 
or " cow," just as you please, for either will 
do, the Denbigh coxswain being a stinger, 
and no mistake, — Tom Martindale was not 
so much exhausted that he could not execute 
a masterly double shuffle in honor of Ed- 
ward Harding's passing Responsions. 

" Have a pull of beer, Tom ? " 

"Not at all," said Martindale, burying 
his head in the tankard, and emeW two 
minutes afterwards gasping and almost 
speechless. 

" Edward Harding, you 're an unfeeling 
brute. Your testamur renders you oblivi- 
ous of the commonest feelings of humanity. 
How dare you give bottled Bass, or any 
sort of beer, in this unlimited manner, to 
the bow in the Torpid ? " 

" I don't think bow in the Torpid required 
much pressing." 

" Perhaps he did, and perhaps he did n't. 
But I can tell you one tning. You know 
Iffley Lasher ? Well, about two strokes and 
a half this side of that coming up, bow in 
the Denbigh Torpid had a very vivid and 
penitent recollection of two helps of lobster 
salad and a long pull of spiced ale, which 
light repast was partaken of in the rooms, 
and at the suggestion of Edward Hard- 
ing, whom the examiners would most as- 
suredly have plucked for conduct so revolt- 
ing to a well-ordered mind, if bow in the 
Denbigh Torpid had not kindly concealed 
the d£unning fact in his own excruciated 
bosom." 

" Thomas Martindale e Coll. Denb., noth- 
ing but the reflection that there is a disparity 



in our sizes, combined with the fact that 
you have parents whom I respect, although 
I have never seen, and whose ^y hairs — " 

"The governor wears a wig," interjects 
Tom. ' 

" Irreverent scoffer ! whose wigs, then, I 
should be sorry to bring down in sorrow to 
this University, in order to be present at 
the inquest, — nothing but this considera- 
tion prevents me from at once and forever 
knocting your head off ! " 

" If you do, 1 11 ask your big brother to 
punch yours." 

At this moment Keen appears with a jug 
of hot water. 

" I 've took yours up to your room, Mr. 
Martindale ; and it 's a quarter past five, 
sir." 

" All right, Keen ; 1 11 be there in a 
twinkling." 

" Thankee, sir." 

" Jim, you 11 dine with me, I suppose ? " 
says Edward. 

" Well, I 've promised Martin of our 
place to go over some logic with him." 

" 0, nonsense ! I sha' n't pass Smalls 
again in a hurry, and I may never pass any- 
thing else, so you may as well give yourself 
a holiday this once. Besides, tnink of 
* Chicken Broth ' getting ploughed after all 
his work^ and then look on this picture. 
1 11 tell you what, Jim, if you go on reading 
you '11 never take honors, you may depend 
upon it ! " 

James accordingly consents to dine with 
his brother, and Edward gives " a wine " 
afterwards in honor of the event of his 
examination. And then Tom Martindale 
gives a supper, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the coxswain, who declares Tom won't 
" pull his own boot-laces " to-morrow. 

The evening passes with fmi and jollity, 
and there is no particular harm done, except 
that a few choice spirits, just before going 
to bed, are moved to play off a harmless 
practical joke. Under the window of one of 
the tutors there was a very large lamp, — one 
which lit the whole of the " Old Quad," in 
fact, but which had been extinguished, long 
before the supper broke up, by the porter. 
Having ascertained that that functionary 
was sound asleep, — somebody said there 
was no doubt about the " sound," for you 
could hear him snoring for miles, — the 
choice spirits very quietly got out the por- 
ter's ladder, and, setting it against the lanip, 
climbed up, and with some oil-paints, 
belonging to Tom Martindale, adorned it by 
inscribing on one side in very large, solid 
letters, "Gk)OD Beds," and on the other, 
"Billiards and Pool," with the usual 
insignia, the cross cues and billiard-balls. 
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This adornment was not of a strictly col- 
legiate character, and caused some amuse- 
ment, as may be imagined, to the morning 
chapel-goers. 

Of course the authorities suspected Tom 
Martindale and Edward Harding, but they 
could not brinfi; anything home to them ; 
indeed, Keen, being examined, gave such 
strong testimony to their incapability of 
doing anything of the sort, that the Dons 
hardly knew what to believe. 

You will have euessed from this that 
Tom Martindale and Edward Harding were 
stanch friends. They were, in fact, almost 
inseparable. In mischief or out of mischief 
at lecture or hall, on road or river, they 
were always together, like two brothers ; 
indeed, more aflfectionate and attached than 
many brothers are. They were well known 
in the University and the city, by town 
and gown, and were so seldom seen apart 
that some wag had christened them the 
" Siamese Twins.'' 



CHAPTER n. 

THE LOAN OF AN UMBRELLA. 

" TuMMUS, Mend of my soul, put on your 
fonr-and-ninepeimy beaver, and accompany 
yours m all smcentjr for a walk," said 
Edward Harding, commg into Tom Martin- 
dale's room. 

Tom was sitting in an easy-chair, with 
his dog on his knees. Tom Martindale's 
dog was a " feature," to use a peculiar but 
si^Eiificant form of speech. It was a Blen- 
heim spaniel, with very silky hair and beau- 
tiful eyes, and was full of intelligence. At 
the mention of the word " walk '° it pricked 
up its ears and wagged its tail. 

"Well," said its master, "if you and 
Phyllis both say so, my only chance is to 
obey. Whither bound, philosopher ? " 

" Anywhere you like. I want to go to 
Ryman s about some pictures — " 

"And when you nave bowed down in 
the house of Ryman, what then ? " 

" Why, I 'm game to go where you like." 

" On my heaa and my eyes, sultan ! — 
only that would be a painml mode of pro- 
gression. But look here, Ned, seriously : 
I 've got a lazy fit to-day, so if you 're for a 
twenty-miler I sha'n't go." 

" O, I don't want to go far, — only just 
for an appetite ! " 

" Well, if that 's what you want, I know 
exactly where to look for it, for I saw one 
on a^articular bench in Magdalen Walk." 

" You lazy b^gar, Tom ! I see your lit- 
tle plan. But never mind, — come along ! 



Here's your hat. 1 11 brush you. There, 
now you 're splendiferous ! " 

" Stop a minute ! This philosopher is 
not going out such a fine day as this with- 
out his umbrella." 

^^Fine dav ! Why, surely you don't 
want an umbrella on a. fine day ?" 

" Ted, I 've always considered your edu- 
cation neglected, but I did not think you 
were such a donkey. Have the goodness 
to observe that umbrella ! ^ Every fold of 
that magnificent machine is as symmetri- 
cally arranged as the fluting on a Corinthian 
column ! Observe its tenuity. Now, do 
you think I should take such a masterpiece 
out when the weather was not fine ] Why, 
I should have to open it ! " 

Harding burst into a loud laugh, in which 
Tom joined, and they descended the stairs, 
Phyllis following them in high glee, but 
not venturing to express her delight audi- 
bly. It is a rule — and, I think, a bad one 
— at Oxford, that men should not keep 
dogs in colle^. I have a notion that the 
companionship of a well-bred, intelligent 
dog would be of great service to some young 
men, — at all events, if they could appreciate 
good example. I think it 's a very good 
sign of a youngster if he has a favonte dog. 

Tom Martindale was very fond of Phyllis, 
and she simply worshipped him witn all 
her intelligent nature. Her presence in 
college was not altogether unknown to the 
authorities, for she had been seen coming in 
and out of the gates by the Dons, but they 
did not say anything, as a rule. To be sure, 
old Venmng, when ne got angry with Tom, 
sometimes nad recourse to the anti-canine 
law as a dernier ressort " You don't know 
your lecture, Mr. Martindale, — don't know 
your lecture ! " he would say. Tom ex- 
plained that he had been ill, and had sent 
m an "aeger." "Well, you haven't read 
up to-day's lecture, you know ! " Tom re- 
monstrated that, havinff been unwell on 
the previous day, he comd not, of course, be 
expected to have prepared any work. " But 
you never know your lectures, Mr. Martin- 
dale, you know, — you never know your 
lectures ! " Tom objected to generahties, 
and asked for a particular instemce, where- 
upon Mr. Venning, driven into a figurative 
comer, wound up with the unanswerable 
remark, " Well, you keep a dog in college, 
you know, — you keep a dog in college, — 
and I '11 sconce you ! '^ by Tnbich he meant 
that he should mie him. 

Tom had trained Phyllis to run in and 
out of college alone, he himself following at 
his leisure, and at such a distance that he 
could not be clearly proved as belonmng to 
the dog. The only indiscretion Phyllis 
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ever committed durms her University ca- 
reer was sitting one nne morning on the 
window-ledge of Tom's room just as every- 
body was coming out of chapel ; on which 
occasion she was seen by the Master, who 
sent the porter to turn her out of collie. 
The porter, however, was so charmed by 
Tom's affability, his sherry, and a five-shil- 
ling piece, that the Masters orders entirely 
escaped his memory. 

Edward, Tom, and Phyllis took the air 
pleasantly. They went along the High, 
where Edward transacted his business at 
Ryman's, then strolled on to Magdalen, and, 
sitting on a bench overlooking the Cher- 
weU, gave themselves up to cigars and med- 
itation. 

They did not observe that the sky was 
gradudly darkening, and it was only when 
uie first warning drops of ram came patter- 
ing down on me leaves that they were 
aware of an approaching storm. They at 
once jumped up and made off, intending to 
take shelter either in some Magd^en 
Mend's rooms or in the cloisters. The rain 
came faster and heavier, and they were just 
breaking into a canter when they came 
round a comer of the walk upon two young 
ladies in veiy ehaxming spring attire, vainly 
trying to shelter themselves and their dainty 
bonnets under a very inadequate tree, which 
was hardly in leaf. Edward snatched 
Tom's umbrella from his hand in a minute, 
despite a smothered " Hang it, Tom, don't 
be a fool ! " 

" What ! and beauty in distress, Tom ? 
Shame on the man who under such circum- 
stances refuses to unfurl his segis 1 " 

Prrit 1 and the engine was opened. Tom 
groaned. 

"Allow me to offer you this umbrella, 
ladies." 

" 0, you're very kind," said one of them, 
— "but what will you do ?" 

' " Nothing," said Edward with great gravi- 
ty, " could have induced my friend to open 
this umbrella but the hope that it might 
be of use to you ; he would n't have done 
it for me if it had rained tangible cats 
and actual dogs. Pray, don't disappoint 
him." 

The girls laughed, and accepted his offer. 
They were both young, botn pretty, and 
they were very good-tempered, and did 
not give themselves airs. It was plain that 
they were not what I suppose, for want of 
any other term, I must cati" ladies." They 
were the daughters of some well-to-do 
tradesman, Tom thought. The two friends 
walked with them to the gates, and made 
themselves as agreeable as mey could. As 
they • were about to separate, one of the 



girls asked how they were to return the tun- 
brella. 

" Does anybody ever return umbrellas 1" 
asked Edward. 

"You're very generous with other peo- 
ple's property," said the young lady, smil- 
mg ; " but how are we to return the um- 
brella 1 " 

"Ah, how?" said Edward, putting on a 
puzzled air. 

Tom had not said much during their 
brief interview, but he had singled out one 
of the girls for his special attentions. He 
now broke silence with a suggestion, — 

" I dare say you often come to Magdalen 
Walk for a stroll, and we shall no doubt 
meet again ; or — or we can appoint a time." 

" 0, we often come here ; papa lives in 
St. Thomas's, just over the bridge, and this 
is a favorite walk." 

" Well, suppose I and my friend come 
to-morrow, and see if you happen to be 
walking there ? " 

" 0, we 11 come, if it 's only to prove to 
your sceptical friend that people do return 
umbrellas." 

" I '11 believe when I see it," said Edward 
Harding ; " and I can only add, I shall 
rejoice m the occasion that gives me the 
opportunity." 

All this was very wrong, no doubt, — 
was n't it, reader mine 1 But, you see, there 
really was no harm in it. Yoimg folks will 
be young, and lads will like the society of 
lasses. It has always seemed to me that one 
of the worst features of Oxford life is the 
want of the one thing which civilizes and 
refines young men, — the influence of the 
society of good and pure women. They 
will — if they are worth anything at all — 
have some sort of female society, — will 
make friends of the girls behind the coun- 
ters or at the tavern-bars. Or they make 
acquaintances as these two lads have just 
done, and the acquaintance is carried on in 
a clandestine manner, which is injurious to 
both parties. " Think of all the falling in 
love there would be ! " I hear some one 
say ; " think of all the ill-assorted attach- 
ments." To which I reply that there would 
be no more love-making than there is now, 
and of a healthier sort, not being underhand 
or surreptitious. Ana as to the ill-assorted 
attachments, I can only say that there are 
worse things that happen than that under 
the present system. It is unwholesome and 
unnatural. W here so many young lads are 
thrown together, — good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, -^- there ought to be the correcting in- 
fluence of fenude society. I firmly believe 
that it would do away with very much that is 
shameful and sinful in our universities, and 
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"would be exerted just at the right time, 
while the lads are young and have n't lost 
all the freshness and innocence of boyhood. 

Edward and Tom met their new acquaint- 
ances in Magdalen Walk next day, accord- 
ing to arrangement, for the return of the 
imibrella. And then they met them the 
next, when there was no umbrella to return, 
and so on, and so on. 

They learned that the object of Tom's 

Secial admiration was a visitor to Oxford, 
er name was Mary Freshfield, and she was 
a governess by profession. She had been an 
old schoolfellow of her friend Emily Prior's, 
who was the daughter of the butler of St. 
Benedict's College, and who often had 
" dear Mary " to stay with her, she told the 
lads, whenever she was not engaged. 

I am afraid I must own that it was a 
desperate flirtation, — but it was an inno- 
cent one. I must say that the two boys 
were exceedingly daring in the manner in 
which they carried on what they called 
"spooning." They actually used to have 
the audacity to watch papa off to college, 
and then they would go to the house and 
spend the evening, with tea and music, imtil 
it was time for papa to come home. They 
were very cosey, pleasant evenings, and I be- 
lieve they all enjoyed them. I am sure the 
girls used to listen anxiously for the sound 
of a musical instrument something like a 
complicated "musical pear," such as you 
may buy at fairs, but wnich Edward digni- 
fied by the name of "dulcimer," and on 
which he used to speak softly, as a signal 
for admission. 

Edward, Tom, Phyllis, and the dulcimer 
became constant visitors to Mr. Prior's, 
though without his knowledge. But such 
audacity was not to go on undiscovered for- 
ever. 

One evening — whether Mr. Prior was 
late or the laas were early, I cannot say, 
or whether some kind neighbors had been 
taking notes, and were kind enough to tell 
the good gentleman — but he was still at 
home when the pafr arrived with the dulci- 
mer and began a soft serenade. Finding 
that music had no charms, Tom pronounced 
that the two young ladies were napping, 
so he threw a small pebble at the window, 
whereupon out pounced Mr. Prior, and 
Tom, lliward, dulcimer, and Phyllis had to 
vanish. Luckily Mr. Prior had to turn 
back for his hat before he could go in pur- 
suit ; so the lads jumped a hedge, took 
across country, turned back, and worked 
round to the house again. Mary and Emily 
were at the door in a state of terrible alarm, 
and the latter announced that " papa " had 
gone in pursuit of the offenders. 



" well, then, he 's quite safe now, so 
we '11 just step in and rest after our exer- 
tions ; poor Pnyllis is not in good condition, 
and has suffered considerably from the 
burst," said Tom. 

" 0, but you must not come in to-night ! 
Papa might come back ! " 

" Not a bit of it," said Edward. " He 
must be in college by this time, — fancy 
the whole of St. Benedict's kept waiting for 
its beer because Mr. Prior has n't got an ear 
for music, and can't appreciate the dulci- 
mer." And he was going to give a proof of 
the harmonious capabilities of that instru- 
ment, but was checked by Tom, who would 
not suffer the performance, and asked Mary 
Freshfield to give them a little music, so 
that his friend might learn what music 
was. 

So Maiy sat down at the piano, and 
Emily made tea, and the fright was quite 
forgotten in a short time. Emily Prior was 
a few years older than Mary Freshfield, and 
she had lived at Oxford from a child, so 
that she was a little more knowing than her 
friend. She had heard of instances of Ox- 
ford girls making very good matches out of 
flirtations with young fellows at college, 
and she did not see why she should not oe 
among the lucky ones. She laid herself 
out at once to catch Edward, and as he was 
yoimg and inexperienced she had not much 
difficulty in it. They were " engaged " be- 
fore they had known each other a week, 
though Edward did not tell Tom. 

Tom and Mary Freshfield did not make 
fierce love,, but they bantered one another 
and flirted without any pretence of serious- 
ness. But Mary's bright eyes and merry 
laugh and her saucy curls made a deeper 
impression on Tom than he chose to admit 
even to himself. 

As for Mary, after Tom was gone of an 
evening there used to come a very grave 
and sad look into her eyes. I think she 
knew what she had done. She had for the 
fun and frolic of the thin^ been playing 
with Cupid's darts, and had scratched her 
finger. It was a slight scratch, but the deed 
was done. She might laugh, and joke, and 
tease Tom as much as she pleased, but 
when she was alone her thoughts of him 
were very tender, and she used to sigh, 
which, I take it, is a sign that she was suf- 
fering the pleasant pain of a first love. 

Why is it that we will deceive ourselves 
and one another in this way ? Here were 
Edward and Emily making all sorts of 
solemn protestations of affection and regard, 
— and they did not care about one another 
a bit. And here were Tom and Mary, who 
really loved one another, trifling with their 
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best feelings and jesting about a true pas- 
sion. Cross-purposes is one of the most 
popular games in the world. 

One would have thought that their nar- 
row escape from Mr. rrior would have 
made our two Mends cautious for the fu- 
ture. Not a bit of it ! At their usual hour, 
having finished their sherry, they lit their 
cigars and saimtered off along the High. 
How it was that they never were caught by 
the proctor, I won't pretend to say, but for 
weeks they had taken that same walk to 
Mr. Prior's, cigar in mouth, and night after 
night they had returned to college, making 
night lovely with snatches of melody on 
the dulcimer, or songs, and on no occasion 
had the appearance of "the policeman in 
velvet sleeves '' interfered with this display 
of youth and high spirits. 

On this memorable night, as usual, they 
arrived, unquestioned, at Mr. Prior's. But 
that worthy, warned by the events of the 
previous night, had handed over the key of 
the buttery and his authority to the under- 
butler, and had determined to stop at home 
for the evening. You may imagine that the 
two girls were in a pretty state of mind. 
They tried to send out the servant, who 
held a retaining-fee from the two lads, to 
warn them, but Mr. Prior was quite equal 
to the occasion, and forbade her leaving the 
house. 

A melancholy sq[ueak of the dulcimer 
anon told of the arrival of the friends. Mr. 
Prior immediately put on his hat, and, very 
much to their astonishment, walked out, 
prepared for a pursuit. Tom and Edward 
felt it would be undignified to run, so they 

Euntered along easily, as if bent on taking 
stroll. But Mr. Prior was not to be 
taken off so easily. He took a stroll too. 
And when Tom in a stage whisper sug- 
gested that they had taken a sufficient con- 
stitutional, and might as well turn back, 
Mr. Prior turned back too. The lads had 
the advantage of him in coolness, though, 
iFor when, as they passed him, he began to 
address them, Tom told him that he had 
not had the honor of being introduced to 
him, and was not in the habit of making 
chance acquaintances, — a speech which, as 
you may suppose, did not improve his tem- 
per. He tried to set the policeman on 
Magdalen Bridge on their track, thinking 
they might try to run away, but that func- 
tionary was far too well acquainted with 
the generosity of the lads to enter into his 
views. So Mr. Prior had nothing to do but 
to grumble and follow. 

Tom and Edward were rather imdecided 
as to the right course to pursue. To bolt 
was, of course, the first idea that presented it- 



self, but was immediately rejected. *' If they 
must come to sorrow," said Tom, " let them 
do so in the full possession of their senses 
and their breath." The next notion was to 
knock in at another college to see a friend, 
but that they felt was dangerous. Prior 
was well known, no doubt, to porters and 
scouts universally, and they would aid him 
to run them down. So tney marched on 
like Spartans, with Phyllis trotting quietly 
at their heels, until in the distance they saw 
a proctor, with Brown the marshal, and a 
few " bull-dogs " in attendance, coming to- 
wards them. 

" What now, Tom ? " said Ted. 

" Leave it to me, and do as I do." 

When they met theproctor, Tom stopped 
and raised nis cap, Edward copying him. 
The proctor looked a little surpris^, and 
stopped too. 

"There's a person," said Tom, quietly 
and respectfully, " who is following us witn 
the apparent idea that he has some com- 
plaint against us. Would you be good 
enough to investigate the g[uestion ? " 

Mri Prior had by this time come up, and 
laid his grievance before the proctor. 

" 0, this is Mr. Prior, sir ! " said the 
officious marshal, " butler of St. Benedict's, 
— most respectable person, sir." 

The proctor looked at our two friends. 

" These are Mr. Martindale and Mr. Hard- 
ing, of Denbi^, sir," added the marshal ; 
and Tom and Edward could not help feel- 
ing that he was a great being, for they had 
neither of them come in his way before, 
and he must have known their names by 
instinct. 

" You must call on me to-morrow at ten, 
gentlemen," said the proctor ; and, touching 
his cap, hurried on, followed by the mar- 
shal and his retainers, slouching and slink- 
ing after him like so many footsore curs. 

How any gentleman and clergyman of 
the Churcn of England can undertake the 
proctorship is to me a thing impossible to 
explain. It must be a most degrading duty. 
To say nothing of the low neighborhoods 
he has to scour, and the imdignified work 
he has to do, it must be a reafly fatiguing 
task to perambulate the city at all hours of 
the day and night. And then to think of 
a reverend gentleman running as hard as he 
can after some silly boy who shows him a 
clean pair of heels after some knavish trick ! 
It is too absurd. 

Tom^and Edward, after parting with the 
proctor' went straight to college, where they 
talked the matter over calmly, to the accom- 
paniment of a pipe, and went to bed early, 
m order to be up in time for the interview 
next day. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PEEP AT A PROCTOR AKD A PLUNGB 
FROM A PUNT. 

The careful Keen had a nice cosey break- 
fast ready in Tom Martindale's rooms at 
half past eight, and he managed to get the 
two mends up in time to take it comforta- 
bly, and have a quarter of an hour to spare 
for a pipe after it. This was a wise pre- 
caution of Keen's, for the lads — it is no 
use to conceal the fact — had a wholesome 
awe of the "policeman in velvet sleeves," 
and required s^e fortifying for the inter- 
View. 

The whole story of the escapade was laid 
before Keen by Edward Harding, and Keen, 
after animadverting on the conduct of old 
Prior in rather severe terms, pronoimced 
that the proctor would only " gate " them, 
— that is, confine them to college after nine 
o'clock. It was not a severe punishment 
to expect, but it was an irksome one. 

At a quarter to ten, as Tom was just 
thinking of lighting another pipe, I^een 
made his appearance. 

" Time to be going, sir." 

" O, bother ! " said Tom, fiercely. 

" Thank you, sir," said the imperturbable 
Keen. 

But he did not leave the room. He got 
the caps and gowns ready, and went into 
the sort of butler's pantnr attached to the 
room, and known at the University as " the 
Bcoufs hole." He made it evident that he 
was ^oing to see the pair off, so there was 
nothing for it but for them to don their 
academicals and start. 

" Gk)od morning, sir. Good morning, Mr. 
Martindale. Wish you well through it, 
gentlemen." 

So off went the pan* up St. Aid's, and 
along the Hi^h and into Radcliffe Square, — 
going back,, in short, along the route which 
was taken by the testamur we tracked in 
the first chapter. 

When they ^t near Brasenose gates, they 
began to feel just a thought nervous and 
uncomfortable. 

"Tom Martindale, don't be a donkey," 
said that worthy to himself aloud, but with 
a glance at Harding as if to include him in 
the exhortation. 

"You've never been to the proctor be- 
fore, have you, Tom 1 " asked Harding. 

"Well, no, or else I suppose I should not 
be ahve to tell the tale, to judge from your 
friffhtened face, Ted ! " 

yes! Perhaps you're not feeling 
queer yourself. But here we are ! " 

So the two turned in at Brasenose gate, 
the quaint and nasaUy disproportioned lit- 



tle gilt head on which seemed to Tom to 
vnj& wickedly as he paeaed the wicket. 

" Where are the senior proctor's rooms 1 " 
they asked of the porter, a majestic being, 
one of the greatest of his race in days when 
Banting was unknown. 

The giant — he was a giant laterally, not 
in altitude — directed them. As he did so, 
Harding fancied he caught sight of old 
Prior in the porter's lodge, and he told Tom 
so as they entered the quadrangle in the 
centre of which stands the celebrated group 
that Tradition, in uncertainty as to whether 
it represents Samson and a Philistine, or 
Cain and Abel, has obligingly consented to 
call " Samson and Abel." 

" Tom, there's old Prior in the lodge." 

" Shall we so and punch Ms head 1 " 

"Well, perhaps we had better see the 
proctor first 1 " 

"Here's No. 6 staircase, — first flight, 
isn't it?" 

" Yes." 

" Then here goes ! " and Tom led the way 
to the proctor's rooms. He knocked at the 
door, and was told to enter. He did so, 
followed by Harding. The room was very 
dark, which was not unpleasant under the 
circumstances. The walls were panelled, 
like many of the rooms in Brasenose, and 
there were onlv two smallish windows with 
heavy stone munes which kept out the 
light. 

A formal " Good mominc" on both sides 
opened the proceedings, and then the proc- 
tor, with a politeness not usually shown by 
proctors to imdersraduates, told the two to 
take seats, — an mvitation they were not 
sorry to avail themselves of, for, like all J| 
young Englishmen, they were almost de- * 
fenceless when on their legs, — that is, in a 
verbal contest, of course. The proctor 
looked at them, and then, referring to a 
slip of paper on the table, said, — 

" Mr. Martindale " — Tom bowed — 
"and Mr. Harding?" — Edward made a 
slight inclination. The proctor cleared his 
throat and began rather nervouslv, "Gen- 
tlemen, I have had Mr. Prior here this 
morning," — the two exchanged glances ; 
yes, they would pimch his head ! — " and 
he complains to me of a system of annoy- 
ance you have been pursuing towards his 
daughter and a yoimg lady who is staying 
at his house. He says that you follow them 
about when they are walking, and as they 
return from church." 

This was rather startling news for our 
friends. It seems old Prior nad confounded 
them with some other University men who 
had done this, and the confusion stood the 
pair in good stead. 
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" I can assure you, sir/' said Tom Mar- 
tindale, with emphasis, " that we have nev- 
er followed the ladies about in the walks or 
from church. There must be some mis- 
take/' And he looked at Harding. 

"There is not the slightest foundation 
for such a statement, sir," said Harding, 
taking the hint. He saw the proctor was 
a litue taken aback by their evident ear- 
nestness, and he added, " We were under the 
impression that the person was not quite 
sober last night, but this mistake explains 
his excitement." 

" It does not explain your presence at his 
house last night. You must remember this 
is not the first time he observed you loiter- 
ing about there." 

"We frequently stroll in that direction 
for a walk after dinner," said Tom. 

" That is just what Mr. Prior complains 
of. You are recognized, I must tell you, 
by your having a small white dog with you. 
Is not that so T" 

They did not answer. 

" Is it a part of your after-dinner consti- 
tutional, gentlemen, to play on some musi- 
cal instrument, and to throw pebbles at 
people's windows ? " 

There was no denying those facts. Hard- 
ing could hardly repress a smile when he 
thought of the dulcimer. 

"Well, gentlemen," said the proctor, 
after a pause, " I see you do not deny the 
latter part of the charge as you did the 
former." 

"We didn't follow the girls about!" 
blurted out Harding. 

" Ah ! I see ! " said the proctor, smiling. 
" Possibly there was no persecution in the 
case. I suppose that the young ladies, in 
short, were as much to blame as yourselves. 
Is that the defence 1 " 

But Tom and Edward were much too 
gallant gentlemen to shelter themselves be- 
hind that excuse, so they held their tongues, 
and left the proctor to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

After a short pause that dignitary ad- 
dressed them in the following words : — 

*** Well, you must promise me, gentlemen, 
not to repeat this. Will you give me your 
words not to ^o to Mr. Prior's house again, 
or interfere with his household ? " 

The pair consented, — of course with the 
mental reservation that Mr. Prior's " house- 
hold" meant only those who were in the 
house, and did not extend to those who 
happened to be out for a walk. 

"1 need hardly tell you, gentlemen, that 
any breach of this promise will be severely 
punished. As I understand from the mar- 
shal that this is your first offence, and as it 



is rather in the nature of an indiscretion 
than a crime, I shall say no more to you. 
Good morning, gentlemen." 

" Thank you, sir ; good morning," said 
the pair, and away they went, so delighted 
at having got off so easily that they forgot 
all about the "pimching of Prior's head," 
which they had predetermined. 

As they turned out of Brasenose they 
met James Harding. 

" * Who are these,' " cried he, " * so with- 
ered and so wild in their attire 1 ' Where 
have you been 1 " 

" Why, you see, Jim," said his brother, 
"the senior proctor, having heard a great 
deal about the Siamese Twms, was anxious 
to see them, so he asked us up to break- 
fast— " 

" The fact is, Harding," broke in Tom 
Martindale, "Samson and Abel are about 
to vacate on a retiring pension, and he 
wanted to know if we would take the post, 

— I should say pedestal." 

" I suppose, if the truth were told, you 
two fellows have been getting into a scrape, 
eh?" 

" I say, Tom, is n't he intelligent ? " said 
Edward, appealing gravely to his com- 
panion. 

" Intelligent, young man, is not the 
word," answered Martmdale with solemni- 
ty. " What 's the' adjective from (Edipus ?" 
looking at James Harding. 

" Can't say." 

" Poor beggar ! " said Tom in a stage 
whisper to Edward, " reading for honors, 
and does n't know that (Edipodes is the pat- 
ronymic of the word in question : he s a 
safe gulf ! " by which he meant that instead 
of taking honors Harding would only obtain 
apass. Then he continued aloud, " He 's 
CEdipodal, — that 's what he is." , 

" It does not want an (Edipus to guess 
what has happened to two young persons 
who come out of the senior proctors college 
in cap and gown at this time of the morn- 
ing, and look as white as their shirt-col- 
lars," said James Harding. 

Thereupon Tom Martindale assumes an 
air of great mystery, — looks round suspi- 
ciously, — creeps on tiptoe, after the manner 
of stage villains, to Brasenose gate, — re- 
joins his companions in a stealthy manner, 

— looks round once more with a searching 
gaze, shading his eyes with his hand, — and 
finally whispers hoarsely into James Hard- 
ing's ear, — 

" Right you are ! " 

" Nothing serious, I hope ? " 

" Well, no ; only a lecture." 

" What had you been doing ? " 

" Oh ! * infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
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dolorem.' As you 're in for honors, you of 
course don't know tEe translation of that, 
which is, — I quote Pope's version, — * pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man,' whose nar- 
lative is a great deal too long, as the mon- 
key said when he bit his friend's tail off — " 

" Look here, Tom, we shall be too late for 
the dean's Georgic lecture if we stop any 
longer," said Edward. "Come down and 
lunch or dine with me, Jim, and you shall 
hear all about it." 

" Come and dine with him, that 's a good 
chap, because I 'm goin^ to dine at Umver- 
sity with an uncle of mme who is a fellow, 
and this tender blossom will be lonely 
without its Martindale." 

"Very well, Ted, 111 be down to din- 
ner ; but don't ask any fellows to wine, 
because I want to have a talk with you. I 
had a letter &om the trustees to-day that I 
want to discuss with you. Otood by for the 
present." 

The Hardings had been left orphans at 
an early age, and had been educated by 
trustees, with whom James had got on fair- 
ly enough, but between whom and Edward 
a perpetual warfare was going on with re- 
gard to money matters. 

"Talking of letters," said Tom Martin- 
dale, as he and Edward parted from James 
Harding, " I 've had a letter from the gov- 
ernor, and he says we 're likely to go to war 
with Russia." 

"By Jove, you don't say so ! How I 
wish I had gone into the anny, as I wanted 
to do, but those confounded trustees 
wouldn't let me.. They said it would be 
too expensive, and swallow up all the 
funds. I wonder what they'll say when 
my ticks go in, eh 1 " 

" Ted, you have lately got into a bad way 
of moraUzing about your debts, which is a 
sign of a failing inteUect. Thinking about 
them won't pay them, and it makes you 
dull company, so prithee abjure — ab- 
jure ! " 

"That's fine philosophy for you, Tom, 
with a governor who 's an Assistant Under- 
Secretary, and who, being accustomed, by a 
long career under government, to lavish ex- 
penditure, will not take particular notice of 
your little accounts. If you had a partner 
in a bank and a crusty old city merchant 
for trustees, you would not regard your ticks 
with such equanimity." 

" My dear Ted, you never will be a phi- 
losopher, in spite of my example and the 
dean's logic lecture. You appear to forget 
that one of the maxims of Solomon — or 
somebody or other — is, * Always put off till 
to-morrow what you don't want to do to- 
day.' If you don't act up to that, you will 



bring disgrace upon yourself and misery 
upon your friends, and never marry and 
live happily ever afterwards. 

" I wish I had your good spirits, Tom. 
Apropos of marriage, what about Mary and 
Emily 1 How can we manage to see them 
without going to the house f It won't do 
to write.' 

" Calm yourself, my child ; you shall be- 
hold the object of your young affections this 
afternoon." 

" Hullo ! is Tom Martindale among the 
magicians 1 " 

" No ; but he has his wits about him. It 
appears to me that the girls will be just as 
anxious to hear about us as we are to hear 
about them. Under the circumstances, they 
will bethink them where they are most 
likely to meet us, and they will at once de- 
cide — " 

" On Magdalen walks, of course ! By 
Jove ! Tom, you are really a sharp fellow ! 
I should never have thought of that." 

" Be silent, flatterer ! What I propose is 
to take a punt and go up the Cherwell, in 
case old Prior or the proctor should think 
of watching us. In that case, our going 
boating will throw them off the scent. But, 
I say, it 's just on the stroke of eleven ! We 
must double down St. Aid's, or we shall be 
late, and hurt the dean's feelings." 

In the afternoon, as soon as lunch was 
over, Tom and Edward made their way to 
the river. 

" Where 's that light punt of yours, Har- 
vey ? " said Tom to one of the watermen. 

" It 's lying f other side of Bossom's barge, 
sir. Just jump in, and 1 11 put you into 
her. She won a match for Mr. Sargerson 
of Balliol yesterday, sir. There ain't a bet- 
ter punt on the river ! " 

" She is a good one, Harvey ; but she is 
a little wild to steer." 

" Not if you can punt, sir, she ain't." 

" Come, I '11 pimt you any day, Harvey, 
if you '11 give me a fair start. 

" Lor* bless you, sir, I would n't rob you ! 
But you can punt, you can ; I was only a 
saying so yesterday. Are you going down 
to see the fours this afternoon ? " 

" No ; I did not know there 



was a race 



on. 



n 



" 0, and it will be a good one, too, sir. I 
see one four a practising yesterday ; it was 
real beautiful. They had always one oar 
out of the four in the water, and the coxswain 
kep' up a fountain with the rudder quite 
splendid." 

They both laughed at this description of 
the boat, and having by this time reached 
the punt, stepped into it and unmoored it. 
Tom Martinaale deposited himself and Phyl- 
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lis in the stem on the cushions, and Edward 
assumed the punt-hole. 

I think there is no lovelier stream in all 
England than the dear old Cherwell. It 
was just the beginning of summer, and the 
trees were aU in fresh green leaf in Christ 
Church Meadows, and the Botanical Gardens 
were looking neat and bright as our friei^ 
pushed over the shallows and passed on to 
Magdalen Bridge, through the arches of 
which they could see the trees in the Walk 
bending fiill-foliaged boughs down till they 
dipped in the stream. 

Many a drowsy pleasant afternoon had 
Tom and Edward spent in the punt moored 
under those drooping branches, with a bottle 
of claret hung over her side in the cool water, 
and with some favorite book of poetry or a 
good novel. There was one spot especially 
pleasant, where the may was in fuller bloom 
thati elsewhere, and the shade was deeper. 
Here they moored, and, landing, went up 
to the Walk and reconnoitred. 

As they had conjectured, Marv and Emily 
were there. They soon spied the lads, and 
came towards them. They were in a terri- 
ble state of fright about the events of the 
previous evening ; but Tom told the story 
with so much humor, and the termination 
was so harmless, that they soon dismissed 
their fears. Arrangements were made for 
carrying on a correspondence, and plans laid 
for future meetings, and a regular code of 
signals was established. The girls, however, 
did not dare stay long, for Mr. Prior had 
made them say where they were going be- 
fore they left the house, and they had told 
a fib, and said they were going to see a 
friend who lived in HolyweD, so that they 
must hurry on there at once. 

When tney were gone, the lads jumped 
into the punt again. 

" What 's to be done now, Tom 1 '' 

" Let 'g stop here." 

" O, hang it ! -'- without any claret or a 
book ? Impossible ! " 

" Well, then, since you are so confound- 
edly proud of your punting, suppose we 
go and see the fours Harvey was talking 
about ? " 

" I '11 punt down if you 11 punt up.* 

" Edward Harding, I feel it my duty to 
discourage at once any symptoms of a mer- 
cantile and commercial nature. You ought 
to know better, with the example of your 
two trustees before you. Punt, and parley 
not." 

Edward Harding was a good punter, and 
they were speedily pushing along by the 
Berkshire shore towards the Gut. Just as 
they had passed through that purgatory of 
inexperienced steersmen, the clouds, which 



had been gathering overhead unobserved, 
began to cQscharge their contents in big, 
deliberate drops. 

" Shove along, Ted. Make for the house- 
boat there." There was a barge moored 
along-shore a little farther on. "We can 
take shelter there. It 's only a shower." 

Harding went alongside, and they moored 
the punt to the barge and jumped in. They 
foimd Harvey and another waterman inside. 

"Just in time, Mr. Martindale. We're 
going to have a soaker. I hope they '11 stop 
them fours till it 's over, or we sha' n't see 
much of the fiin." 

" It can't last long," said Tom, " they 're 
such whacking big £ops " ; for by this time 
the rain was beatmg down in torrents, pat- 
tering against the window and on the roof 
of the boat-house, and making the river hiss 
again as it lashed its surface. 

Tom and Edward lit a cigar each, and 
handed one to Harvey, who took it with 
delight and gratitude. 

Before long the rain died away a bit. 
The air brightened, the storm had passed, 
and it was only the tail of the shower now. 

"Hark!" said Harvey. "Here they 
come ! " 

They listened. There'was a noise of dis- 
tant shouting, and presently the steady roll 
of the oars in the rowlocks. They went 
outside and looked down the river. Two 
four-oared boats were coining up at full 
swing, a little crowd of men running along 
the bank and cheering. 

The first boat had not a creat lead, which 
must have been owing to a bad start, for the 
crew were pulling well together and steadily, 
whereas the second boat was " all wild and 
anywhere," as Tom described it 

All at once, as the boats were about a 
hundred yards from the barge, there was a 
sudden cry, and a stop in the running crowd, 
and then those in the barge saw mat the 
second boat had capsized, and all the crew 
were in the water. 

Harvey and the other waterman sprang 
into their pimt in a minute, and pushed off. 
Tom snatched up Phyllis, and sprang into 
his punt, followed by Edward. 

" Go ahead, Ted, for dear life ! " said Tom, 
standing up in the punt and rapidly divest- 
ing himself of his jacket and waistcoat and 
boots. Edward punted with all his strength. 
The light craft snot ahead of the heavier one 
in which Harvey was, and Tom could n't 
help shouting to him, "Lor' bless you, I 
wouldn't rob you of your money." But 
Harvey only shook his head, and pimted 
away with all vigor. 

A!s soon as the stroke of the leading boat 
saw the accident that had happened to the 
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second, lie cried out, " Hold her all ! " And 
every oar was plunged into the water, but 
the way on her was too strong to be checked 
easily. 

" fiack her down ! Back her down ! 
Quick ! ^ cried the captain. 

But by the time all this was done, Ed- 
ward and Tom were on the scene. The 
crowd on the bank did little or nothing. 
A few ran off to fetch the life-preserver 
which himg on a post a little way off ; but 
they tumbled over one another, and all 
*^pulled at the belt different ways. Others 
got into the river up to their waists, which 
was courageous, but useless, for they could 
n't swim, and the drowning men were out 
in the middle of the stream. 

All this happened in far less time than it 
takes to write it. The coxswain of the 
capsized boat was able to swim ashore. The 
four oarsmen, either ignorant of th^ art of 
swimming, or out of breath with their exer- 
tions, were in imminent danger of drown- 
ing. 

As soon as the punt neared the scene of 
the upset, Tom jumped over, and struck 
out towards the nearest man. He was fol- 
lowed, I must tell you, by Phyllis, whose af- 
fection for her master overcame her dislike 
of water. Edward had to pull her into the 
punt again, and hold her. This prevented 
him from backing up Tom as much as he 
might otherwise nave done, for you can't 
punt well in deep water with one hand. 
Luckily, however, the four had backed up 
in time for Tom to put the first man he 
came up with to han^ on by the side of the 
boat. Then he struck out to the next, and 
brought him alongside, not without some 
difficulty, for he was nearly gone, and it 
was difficult work to get hold of him safely. 
When he had brot^ht him alongside of the 
four, Tom looked for the third man, caught 
him as he rose for the third time, and made 
towards the boat with him. As he did so 
he glanced round for the fourth, but he had 
been thrown the life-belt by this time, and 
was being pulled ashore. Tom was not 
sorry for this, for he was a little tired, and 
his wet clothes were heavy. As it hap- 
pened, however, he had brought both the 
men he had picked up to the same side of 
^ the four, and she was a little out of trim in 
consequence. If he had caught hold too, 
she must have capsized. But Tom was a 
good swimmer ; so he quietly dived under 
me boat, and, coming up on the other side, 
hung on by the side, and restored the equi- 
librium. 

" Now paddle ashore quietly, please," said 
Tom, a little out of breath, but quite col- 
lected. 



Whenhe got ashore you may be sure he 
was loudly cheered, and he was heartily 
thanked by the men he had preserved. 
The popularity made him a little imcom- 
fortable. He only shook himself like a 
Newfoundland dog, shouted to Edward to 
" put Lolo ashore and pimt back to Oxford," 
and then, accompanied by Phyllis, he set 
off at a smart trot up the bank. The cap- 
sized crew went to Iffley, as being nearer 
than Oxford, and Tom was loudly advised 
to do the same, but he said he mid to go 
out to dinner, and it would make him 
late. 

"Well, Tom," said Edward, when he 
reached college, and foimd his friend taking 
a glass of " brandy-and-water, hot, and one 
cigar," as he described it, "you are the 
coolest card I know. You've just saved 
three chaps' lives and earned the Humane 
Society's medal, and you come back quietly 
and sit down as if nothing had happened. 
I 'U bet you have n't even told Keen." 

" I told Keen that you had upset me, and 
that I had given you such a licking for it 
that you had been conveyed to the hospitaL 
But what 's the good of making a fuss ? I 
just happen to know how to swim, and 
did notning that anybody could n't have 
done." 

" You 've saved three fellows' lives — " 

"And you saved Lolo's, for she would 
certainly have been drowned unnoticed if 
you hadn't caught her up. Phyllis, my 
dear, at your time of life you ought to know 
better than to fancy you could swim ashore 
with a damp undei^aduate in your teeth, 
because you 're not big enough." 

And Tom roared at his own notion, 
Phyllis looking at him blandly, and wa- 
ging her tail lazily, as much as to say, " (S) 
on, I 'm used to your nonsense." 

At this moment Keen entered the room. 

" Glad to see you out of hospital so soon, 
sir," said he, grinning. " No bones broke, 
I hope?" 

" Keen, you 're a donkey," said Edward. 

" Thank you, sir," said Keen, quite civilly, 
and by instinct. 

" I did n't upset him at all. There was a 
boat capsized just beyond the Gut, and Mr. 
Martindale jumped over and saved three 
lives. Keen. What do you think of that % " 

" You don't s^ so, sir ? Now that 's no- 
ble, that is. Iku". Martindale, sir, you 11 
excuse my saying as it's noble,* sir." 

" I sha' n't excuse anything of the sort. 
Keen," answered Tom, blushing like a girl. 
" And if you go on in this way I declare I 
won't jump in after you, if ever I see you 
in the water." 

" Thank you, sir." 
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" Quite welcome, Keen, — and 1 11 keep 
my word. And row just take me up some 
hot water, for I must go to dress. And I 
say, Ted, as you won^ have me to look 
after you, just you be on your guard, and 
don't let that wild brother of yours lead you 
into mischief. Good by, old chap, 1 11 look 
in when I come back." 



CHAPTER IV. 

OXFORD TICKS. 

" I SAY, Jim,*' said Edward, as he and his 
brother came out of hall after dinner, " I 
might as well ask one or two fellows in to 
wine.'' 

" No, don't ! " was the answer. " It's no 
good trying to cut this business, Ted. 
Sooner or later it must be done, and the 
sooner the better." 

"Very well," yielded Edward, with a 
sigh, but he hopea devoutly that some one 
would drop in unasked. There were sev- 
eral men in college who seldom or never 
gave any entertainments themselves, but 
who dropped in uninvited on other men in 
the most genial manner. There were Lip- 
sail, and Weigcombe, and Jones, who was 
called " Jejune," three men that took special 
delight in calling on their Mends, and 
never being at home themselves. Edward 
would have been glad to see any one of 
them on this occasion, but they stayed away 
when they were wanted. 

Keen brought out the dessert and wine, 
and made the brothers comfortable, and 
then went out and "sported the oak" by 
James's directions. 

, Edward filled his brother's glass, and 
then his own, which he emptied nervously 
at one ffulp, and then refilled. 

"Well, Jim, what's the matter with the 
governors 1 I hope old Wisby's bank has 
broken, not to mention his neck, and that 
Slowman has been plucked for the mayor- 
alty." 

" Don't be naughty, Ted, or I shaU have 
to give you a lesson in singlestick," said his 
brother, good-naturedly. 

James Harding was a very kindly fellow, 
and he was placed in a difficult position, 
being several years Edward's semor, and 
held bv the trustees to be in some waj re- 
sponsible for Edward's behavior, as if he 
stood in loco parentis. Some brothers might 
have swayed a father's authority over Ed- 
ward, but James was not the sort of man. 
He was too quiet and modest. I think Ed- 
ward would nave played the part with far 
greater success. 



I " Before we go into business, though, Ted, 
just tell me what scrape you were in with 
theproctor." 

With some hesitation and a little reti- 
cence, especiallv as to his position towards 
Emily Prior, Edward recounted to his broth- 
er the history of the acquaintance and its 
result James shook his head. 

"My dear Ted, do mind what you are 
doing. I know I have a gentleman for a 
brother, but this is dangerous work. Sup- 
pose this flirtation should end seriously for 
the girl ! It is very possible. Girls in 
that position are easily fescinated by a man 
who has the taste and education of a gentle- 
man, especially if he is not exactly uglv, — 
and you are not quite that, Ted. Then, 
again, these Oxford girls are some of them 
Old hands at this sort of thing, and know 
how to catch a husband. You may be 
hooked without thinking. Do mind what 
you 're after." 

" Well, Jim, I don't say it is exactly a 
flirtation. She is a very charming girl, 
and if you knew her I am sure you would 
like her. She 's very superior to her sta- 
tion in life." 

" Pooh ! nonsense, Ted I You don't mean 
to tell me you are seriously smitten 1 How 
romantic ! Don't you find the St. Bene- 
dict's ale almost like nectar because her fa- 
ther draws it 1 But there, don't look sav- 
age, Ted. I could n't help it. The notion 
was so funny." 

He saw that Edward was a little nettled 
at his joking, and he had the good sense to 
feel tliat opposition would only make mat- 
ters worse. He had been at the University 
long enough to know that calf-love, like 
the measles, breaks out there at times, and 
passes off without injuring the constitu- 
tion. 

"Come, I won't tease you any more, 
Ted ; so just give me a weed, and let 's be- 
gin business." 

Edward produced his cigars, and each 
lit one, and they sat smoking in silence for 
some minutes. At last James Harding 
commenced the conversation. 

" You know, Ted, I never pry into your 
affairs of my own free will, — in fact, I have 
never done it at all yet. But Mr. Wisby 
has written me one of his business notes, 
saying that you have told him that you 
owe a considerable sum of money in Oxford, 
and that you wish it paid." 

" Why did n't he write to ine, and send 
me the money, instead of bothering you V I 
hate the whole business, and don t want to 
have any correspondence or bother about it. 
If they won't pay the money, they need n't. 
1 11 take my name off and enlist." 
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"You 'd get heartily sick of that, Ted, in 
a veiy short time. Chie of our fellows did 
it, but he was pretty glad to be bought off 
and sent back to finish his time at Skim- 
mery. It was tenibly hard work and bad 
pay, — but the sort of men he had. to asso- 
ciate with very soon sickened him of sol- 
diering." 

" 0, well, there are lots of other things 
a fellow can do. I won't be pestered and 
badgered about the ticks. It's my own 
money, at any rate." 

" My dear Ted, I 'm afraid you are some- 
thing like I was when I came up, — you 
know nothing about money or the value of 
it I remenH)er, when they sent me up 
to matriculate with about thirty or forty 
pounds in my pocket, I had never seen so 
maeh money m all my life before, and 
thouffht I could never get through it ; but 
1 did very soon, and had a great many bills 
to pay at the end of my first year, for I was 
awrally extravagant" 

"Yes, I have had all that preached to 
me by Wisby and Slowman ; but then, you 
see, Jim, your extravagance took one line, 
—books and pictures, — while mine has 
been a sort of universal genius. I Ve got 
about six or eight hundred pounds' worth 
of ticks, and I've got nothing to show for 
it" 

"You're bimng experience very dear, 
my boy," said James, gravely ; " I 'm afraid 
you're given to promiscuous hospitality. 
Booms on the ground-floor are very dan- 
gerous for a fdlow who's generous and 
Ojpen-handed. YouVe always a glass of 
vine or a bottle of beer and a cigar for any 
fellow that drops in, and every one drops 
in on the ground-floor. . If there 's only a 
flight of twenty stairs, men care less to run 
the chance of your being out or the oak 
beiMsported." 

"Well, I do have a lot of fellows drop- 
ping in, as you say. But one can't help 
wa£g popular." 

"Popular, Ted ! It's your wine that's 
popular. It 's your cigars that are favorites. 
If you have to dock your expenditure, — 
and you 11 have to do it, Tea, too, and to 
wme tune, — you 11 soon find your popu- 
larity on the wane." 

" 1 ou 're an old cynic, Jim ; much learn- 
ing doth make you morose. I'm sure 
ehaps would do anything for me." 

" Wait and see. I know a little more of 
Universily Mendship than you do. I have 
•een Friendship fly out of the window when 
Economy came in at the door. The child 
is &ther to the man, Ted, and though it is 
not nice, it is true that the boys here at the 
Universily are every bit as worldly and 
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selfish very often as their seniors, engaged 
in the bustle of life." 

"Don'J; moralize, Jim, there's a dear," 
says Edward ; and he laughs, but does not 
feel easy. " Would you bke to write that 
down ? It might be useful for a sermon." 

His brother shakes his fbt at him, smiling 
kindly. 

"Ted, you're incorrigible. You must 
hear reason." 

" I hate lectures of any sort, Jim, — ask 
the Dons. So do deal gently with me." 

"Well, perhaps the kindest way to get 
out of this position, Ted, is to tell you the 
whole at once, without any further pream- 
ble. The trustees wish to know the full 
extent of your liabilities. They say they 
cannot get you to the point in writing, and 
want me to ask you. You need not tell 
me if you don't like, for I have no right in 
the world to ask you. But I think, if you 
choose to tell me, I can advise you for the 
best. I know a good deal about these diffi- 
culties, for I have helped two of our men 
through such scrapes with the home authori- 
ties. But do just as you like, Ted, dear, 
because I sha' n't mind if you say no, because 
I 've no right — " 

" Yes, you have a right, Jim ; every right. 
You have been a thimdering good brotner 
to me, a deal better than I deserve, and I 've 
long wanted to talk it over with you. Only 
somehow one hates to think it over by one s 
self, much more to talk about it." 

" It 's the only way to get out of the 
mess, my boy." 

" I know I 've been a fool, Jim, and 
gone ahead much too fast. But it is n't alto- 
gether my fault The temptations are very 
strong." 

" I know them, my boy. The first day I 
set foot in Oxford, after I had passed my 
matriculation examination, and was going 
before the Vice-Chancellor, I went to a 
shop in the High to buy a cap. The tailor 
positively woum n't let me pay for it, until 
I threatened to leave the shop, and not take 
it. I only wish I had always acted with 
the same aetermination." 

" 0, it 's so jolly to have anything in the 
world you have a fancy for, only just by 
saying * Send it in,' ana giving your name 
and college." 

" Well, when I 'm Vice-Chancellor, Ted, 
1 11 reform all that. I '11 discommons any 
tradesman who lets a bill run beyond a 
term. * Square up every vac, or no more 
goods ' ; that should be the motto." 

" Well, when you 're Vice-Chancellor, 
Jim, I '11 send my son to Oxford ; but not 
before, unless I am found to be heir-appar- 
ent to Golconda, or the nearest of kin to 
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rorhmatus, with the immediate reversion 
of the magic purse." 

" That won't be just yet, Ted ; and I 'm 
afraid you won't find your creditors willing 
to wait until then. So, pending Golconda 
and the magic purse, what will cover your 
debts here V' 

Edward mused a bit He had made out 
" a full and complete " list a week ago, but 
since then had discovered that it fell a great 
deal short of fulness and completeness, for 
he had remembered half a dozen more bills 
than it contained, — bills which, though in- 
dividually small, somehow led to the carry- 
ing of a big figure into the second column of 
the additional sum. 

" Well, Jim, at a rough guess, I should 
say six or seven hundred ; or eight at the 
outside." 

" Or nine or ten, eh ? I know how decep- 
tive such calculations are. On such a large 
Bum I 'm afraid two hundred is about a 
fair shot at the amount you have underesti- 
mated." 

" By Jove ! I hope not, Jim, or I shall 
have to take my name off the books, for 
that 's about aU I have in the world now. 
If it would only leave me a margin of two 
or three hundred pounds, that would just 
keep me here imtu I took up my degree. 
I 'd work awfully hard, Jim, that I would, 
to make up for lost time." 

" Well, we must see. Have you got a list 
of vour bills 1 If so, we 'U go over them, 
ana see what they come to." 

Edward fetched out his list, and the 
brothers went over it carefullv. Then 
James took a mental tour about Oxford, up 
one street and down another, mentioning the 
shops in each street, and asking his brother 
if he had bills at them. By this method of 
exhaustion, they soon added to the number 
of creditors, and by the time the last street 
and the last shop were named, the figures 
were a little over rather than under the 
amount that James Harding had set down 
as the probable limit. 

"Now, Ted, will you leave this matter 
entirely in my hands ? I can settle it with 
the trustees more quickly and with less row 
than you." 

His brother, was very grateful for the 
offer, and was equally profuse in protesta- 
tions as to what he would do, and how 
steady he would be, and how determined he 
was to have no more bills. 

James Harding scarcely dared to hope 
that these good resolutions would be stronger 
than those of many a young fellow whom 
he had heard registering the same vows, 
and seen immediately afterwards breaking 
them. 



CHAPTER V. 

BREAKFAST-TABLE TALK. 

Not long after Edward and James Hi 
ing had settled about the debts, Tom ^ 
tindale came in. He was in high spii 
His uncle had heard from good authoi 
that war with Russia was imminent, and 
had proposed to Tom to get him a comn 
sion if he liked. There was nothing t 
could have delighted Tom more. His fat 
had sent him to the Universi^ with a v 
to his going to the bar, but Tom's was 
a legal mind, and, indeed, not that o 
student of any sort. He hated work, t 
was in everv way a lazy man, though -< 
would hardly have thought so if you 1 
seen him playing at cricket, or rowing 
anything of that sort. But the truth -v 
he had a naturally idle disposition ; 
short, was exactly cut out for a sold 
whether in time of peace or time of t 
His uncle was a shrewd old fellow, and ki 
more of the world than most Dons at 0x1 
do. How should they, poor high-and- 
hulks, freighted down with ancient ] 
guages ana logic, and debarred from 
ordinary and the best relations of life 
monks of learning, hermits of emdit 
with a dead language for a caput mortw 
and wearing the hair shirt of enforced i 
irksome bachelordom 1 

Tom's uncle had been sent to Oxi 
against his wishes, and had become a fel 
to escape what he thought a greater evil 
the family living. He saw what Tom 
suited for, and now that the opportui 
came, was determined to carry the p< 
and get his nephew into the army. 

Tom was in high glee, and the rest of 
evening passed very merrily. Edward 
relieved of an incubus by nis brother's 
dertaking to arrange for the settlement 
his debts. So these two rattled on, 
laughed and joked, and played small, ha 
less practical jokes off on one another, U 
heeding James Harding, who was rat 
quiet and reserved, and did not in his t 
need them very much, but sat gazing i 
the fire and smoking contemplatively. 
Tom-toll he left for his own college, 
Edward and Martindale went to a suj 
in college, where the latter was recei 
with immense applause for his courage 
conduct in saving the crew of the capsi 
boat, and became the hero of the even 
being conveyed to his own rooms at 
close of the proceedings in a chair carried 
the shoulders of a noisy and not too ste 
crowd. 

" Popularity, Ted," he remarked, whei 
was sa&ly in Ms own rooms and the n< 
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crowd Had at last dispersed, making the 
quiet college ring with all sorts of whoops 
and cries, — " popularity, Ted, may be 
charming, but it is ri^y. Because fellows 
tViinIr I saved a life or so this morning, I 
don't see whjr they should want to bi^ak 
my neck to-mght ; they couldn't have done 
more if I'd committed a murder. They 
nearly dropped me twenty times, and fin- 
ished up by almost braining me against the 
top of me doorway of my own staircase." 

" You're an ungrateful wretch," said Ted, 
" so good night ! '' 

" Good night, old boy." 

So these two lads turned in and went to 
deep. 

When James Harding reached his own 
rooms, he sat down and went over his broth- 
er's bills again. He made an extract from 
the list, writing down on a shfeet of paper 
a number of bills which amoimted to up- 
wards of a couple of hundred poimds, and 
which were bills for cigars, jewelry, and 
such luxuries as would be most likely to 
arouse the anger of the trustees. Then he 
copied out the remaining bills on another 
sheet of paper, which he enclosed to Mr. 
Wisby, with a letter advising him to settle 
with as Httle delay as possible, and assuring 
him that they were all that were unpaid. 

The next day he went to his own bank 
and drew enough to settle all the accounts 
in the extract he had made ; and then he 
went and paid them, having been deputed 
to do so, as he told the tradesmen, by his 
farother's trustees. 

I have told you that the brothers had 
been left a sum of money apiece. James 
had somewhat shrunk his in his first year, 
but had learned wisdom, and lived more 
carefully now. Nevertheless, when he drew 
the two himdred and odd, to pay his broth- 
er's debt, he left himself only just enough 
to carr y h im, to his degree. 

Mr. Wisby and Mr. Slowman shook their 
heads over the statement of Edward's debts. 
They clucked and croaked with a hundred 
hen-and-fix)g-power. They wrote him long 
and serious letters on extravagance and folly, 
and the certain results of such conduct. 
But lliere was one thing they did not do. 
They did not take Jame^s advice, and pay 
the bills at once. The result was that the 
tradesmen began to dun Edward, and he 
had to order more things of them to keep 
them quiet In this wav, by the time the 
''two men of business" in London had 
made up their minds to send the money, 
Edward had begun to build up another pile 
of debt. And the worst of it was, that 
when the trustees had paid the first batch 
of bills, they had only just enough left in 



their hands to keep Edward at coll^, pro- 
vided he exhibited the strictest economy, 
and passed his two examinations at the very 
first chance. 

Let our story tell itself however. The 
accoimts were sent in to Edward's trustees, 
and he, naturally enough, supposed that they 
would be settled, and so troubled himself 
very little about them, except when some 
dun became a little too pertinacious. Then 
Edward wrote a reminder to "the gover- 
nors," and went and ordered a lot more 
goods in from the troublesome creditor, 
taking the opportunity of telling him he 
was daily expecting a check from his trus- 
tees. 

Meanwhile, although the dog and dulci- 
mer no longer revisited the glimpses of the 
moon in St. Thomas's, Emily rrior and 
Mary Freshfield found that the air on the 
Eynsham Road was particularly pleasant, 
and chose the Witham fields, especially, for 
their constitutionals. About this time Ed- 
ward Harding and Tom Martindale sud- 
denly developed an imusual aptitude for 
pedestrian exercise. As I have told you, 
these yoimg gentlemen had hitherto pre- 
ferred a dnve, or a punt, or a saunter in 
the city of Oxford, to long rambles in the 
neighborhood. Now, however, they ex- 
tended their walks, and, by an odd coinci- 
dence, their favorite stroll was along the 
Seven Bridge Road towards the Witham 
fields. Under these circumstances it was 
not extraordinary that they should fre- 
quently meet the girls, and, having met 
them, should j'oin t£em, and wander away 
across the meadows, — Tom and Mary in 
front, laughing and joking merrily, and 
Edward and Emily behind, arm in arm, 
talking that delicious nonsense which is the 
language of yoimg lovers. 

One morning towards the end of term, as 
Edward Harmng was just finishing his 
toilet on his return from morning chapel, 
Tom came bounding into the room. 

"Ted! Hullo! ain't you up yet]" 
This from the sitting-room. 

"Up? Rather! Why, I've been to 
chapel^ where you o\:^ht to have been, if 
a proper and respectable bringing up, and 
the companionship of a well-conducted man 
like myself were not altogether wasted on 
you ! " was the answer from the bedroom. 

"You'd better finish tying your scarf, 
Ted. I know that 's what your mind is oc- 
cupied with, you're talking such rubbish. 
Look sharp, though, there 's a good fellow, 
for I 've news to tell you." 

" Well, tell on, your servant heareth ! " 

" 0, bother ! Not till you come out and 
sit down to your breakfast." 
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" Here I am, then ! " said Ted, issuing 
from the bedroom. 

" And how resplendent ! That Rob Roy 
tartan scarf is one of those quiet, unassuming 
things which become you, and which you 
have always the good taste to choose. And 
as for that parting, especially at the back, 
Ted, it could not have been straighter if 
you had been Spierized." 

" You seem in h^h spirits, T. M. What 
has happened? Has the governor been 
told to form a Ministry, and has he ap- 
pointed you Secretary for Foreign Jd- 
airs?" 

" Not exactly that, but something almost 
as good. He has got me a commission ! " 

" The deuce he has ! What shall I do 
when you 're gone, Tom 1 " 

" I really can't say, — but it 's like your 
brutality to make the most of your oppor- 
tanity whUe yon have me. my don't you 
give me some breakfast 1" 

" Why don't you help yourself 1 And so 
you are going to hang your cap and gown 
on a wiUow-tree, and be off to the wars 
again?" 

"Yes! 

* Tom Martindale to the warn is gone, 

In the L^ht Dragoons you 'U find tdm, 
B38 fltther's sword he has ^brded on," — 

which is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility, for ne was an officer in the Yeoman- 
ry, and is a Deputy-Lieutenant, — 

'And his wild harp slang behind him.* 

I add that for rfiyme's sake, for although 
my mother has ^ot a harp, — a dementi, 
too, — I don't thmk she'll give it me as 
part of my military outfit ; and if she did I 
shouldn't be such a fool as to break my 
back with it." 

And so with a laugh the two lads sat 
down to breakfast. If we beUeved appear- 
ances, we should be inclined to think them 
easily reconciled to their speedy separation. 
But the levity was assumed. They were 
ashamed to let each other see how they felt 
the step, now that it was irrevocable. While 
it had been in contemplation they had joked 
and laughed over it without thinking much 
about it, but now, face to fece with the 
fact, they were sadder than they cared to 
confess. 

In spite of their attempts, the breakfast 
was ra&er a dull one. 

"Are you going to the Dean's Geoigic 
lecture ? '' asked Ted, after a pause, puttSig 
down the pewter which Keen brought in at 
the end oi the meal. 

" No ! not I ! If I have only a short 
time to stay in this re^on of bliss, I 'm not 
going to waste any of it on the Dons. But 



111 send iq) and ask the Dean to excuse 
me all the same, for he happens to be a 
gentleman, which ii| more than you can 
say for the others, and I won't be rude to 
him." 

" Well, if you don't go, I sha 'n't ! " 

"Do ks you please, Mr. Harding, but 
don't say I set you a bad example. Lec- 
tures, remember, young man, can be of lit- 
tle service to a party ^nio is more likely to 
be employed in the imminent deadly breach 
than the observance of the statutes. To a 
gentleman who is destined to shake the 
pulpit desk and fulmine over the clerk, 
lectures are invaluable, if only to act as a 
warning against the infliction of long ser- 
mons !" 

" Come, 1 11 bet you I 'm a bishop before 
you 're a general, although you do seem to 
think your prospects so brilliant" 

" I see the sun of glory arising &om the 
ocean," said Tom, as ne took up the pewter 
to have a pull at the beer. 

" Ah, my dear I that 's only the pattern 
of the glass in the bottom of the pewter " ; 
and they both laughed heartily. 

The tankard was a quart one, and the 
bottom was of yellow glass, with a white 
star cut in it. Since the day when Edward 
Harding won that cup in the pair-oar race 
in his nrst term (it nad the college arms 
and the names of the crew engraved on tibe 
side) he had watched that star rise and set 
a good many times in good wholesome col- 
lege ale. 

They brewed their own ale at Denbigh, 
and capital ale it was. I wish I had a tun 
of it here now, — don't be shocked, my dear 
reader ! the wish is a modest one. I am 
not asking for a huge vat of it, but only for 
one of those quaint little silver cups which 
they call " tuns " at Denbigh, and which 
hold about a third of a pint, and have a 
whistle under the handle that you cannot 
make use of until you 've emptied the cup, 
and then you may — whistle for more. 

Tom MartindaJe had educated Ted into a 

Preference for the college beer, and it would 
ave been well for them if all the lads had 
confined their potations to that noble liquor. 
The stuff which they drank and paid for, or 
made their relatives pay for, as wine, was 
poisonous, as a rule, and the beer would 
nave done them infinitely more good. 

" Ted," said Tom, after he had made the 
sun rise in remarkably full splendor at the 
bottom of the tankard, — " Ted, why don't 
you cut the parson and come soldiering with 
me?" 

" Should n't I just like it, Tom, that 's 
all ! But you see those confounded trustees 
would n't hear of my doing anything else. 
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However, I shall be my own master in an- 
other year, and then we 'U see ! " 

" When we come into our estate, eh ]" 

" Yes, man's estate, that 's alL" 

« Why, that 's only liability for debt." 

'^ Don't mention it. I had three polite 
notes from Sawkins and Hylvester, two de- 
mands jfrom Scottinger, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor's Court proctor, and about haK a dozen 
ticks, with a request that I would attend to 
them before the end of term, all lying on 
my table when I came back from chapfi." 

" You should n't have gone to chapel, and 
then it would n't have happened." 

" It 's pretty clear you nave n't been to 
the logic lecture lately, Tom." 

'' One fact is worth a thousand arguments, 
Edward Longshanks. I did not go to chapel 
this morning, and day began for me without 
any of those dun clouds you complain of 
Iiitead of ticks, I got my commis^on and 
an elegant letter from the old boy. By the 
"way, though, talking of letters, cive me a 
sheet of note-paper. I must just orop Mary 
a line to tell ner of it." 

Edward set down the pewter which he 
had taken up, and looked at Tom. Tom 
blushed, and smoked furiously. 

" Had n't I better open the window, Tom, 
if you're going to dIow like that? I 
have n't got anv blighted geraniums to be 
benefited oy it.'' 

"You're a donkey, Ted ; the pipe was 
nearly out, and I was getting it well alight" 

" Indeed, and while the vesuvian was still 
red-hot in it ? That pipe must go out very 
easily." 

"If the pipe doesn't you will, and 
through the window you have so obligingly 
opened for that purpose, if you are imper- 
tinent." 

" I shall not be overawed by milita^ in- 
solence. Comet Martindale of the Horse 
Marines. Here, — here's the note-paper. 
Had n't you better have a sheet of letter- 
paper to Dreak the intelligence ?" 

" I '11 break your neck, sir, iust by way of 
getting my hJd in." '^ '^ ^ ^ 

" 0, these soldiers ! what dragons they 
are ! " said Ted, as he walked off towards 
the window, leaving Tom to write his note 
to Mary. As he leant on the sill, looking 
out into the Old Quad, he grew very mel- 
ancholy when he thought over the coming 
parting with Tom Martindale. The two 
nad been so much together that they were 
to a considerable extent isolated from the 
rest of the men in the college. I think, if 
the truth were told, the other men did not 
like this very exclusive friendship, — were 
in a quite unaccountable way jealous of the 
intimacy. At any rate, Edward felt that 



when Tom , left he should feel almost as 
friendless as he was when he came up in his 
first term. He could not repress a sigh. It 
was echoed. He turned round. Tom had 
finished his letter, but was still sitting, pen 
in hand, and with his eyes fixed on vacancy. 
The involuntary sigh that echoed Edward's 
had been his. Edward did not quite know 
how to rouse him from his revery. He 
did not like to speak, so he softly whistled 
the air of Moore's delightful song, "Gk) 
where glory waits thee." 

Tom looked up. 

"Why that sigh, Thomas ?" 

"Did I sigh? I did n't know it — Poor 
little Mary, she 's a jolly little girl I " 

" Hullo ! why, he 's beginning to be 
spooney about a ^1 that he is always ban- 
teriug and bothering when he sees her." 

" inat 's because I am not a good hand at 
the sentimental twaddle that you entertain 
Emily with. You talk to her in rhyme, 
don't you? love and dove, and mine and 
thine, and Emily and — and — what do you 
rhyme with Emily, Ted ? " 

"What do I reason with you, you old 
muff? But seriously, Tom, do you care 
for Mary Freshfield r 

" She's the dearest and best little girl in 
the world ! " 

" Have you told her so ?" 

" No. She would n't believe me if I did. 
Somehow we have got into such a habit of 
chaffing each other that we couldn't say 
anything sensible or earnest" 

" Do you think she cares for you, Tom ? " 

" How can I tell ? I dare say she does, 
and yet, somehow, I dare say she does n't" 

" Then you 've never made love to her 1 " 

" Deuce a bit ! " 

" And yet you love her ? " 

" Well, if you put it in thfit form, npon 
my soul, Ted, I believe I do. She's the 
dearest little girl in the world ! " 

" * Heigh-ho ! here we go 1 ' as the poet 
says. Thomas loved Mary, and never told 
his love. Edward is engaged to Emily, 
and, upon my soul, I don't think he cares a 
dunip about her. Such is life." 

"That remarkable and original remark 
of yours is exactlv my sentiments. Such is 
life." 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME COMMONPLACE LOVE-MAKING. 

Where 's the meet this afternoon, Tom ? " 
asked Edward of his friend on the day after 
that on which Tom had received the news of 
his commission. 

"At Bagley Wood, Ted. I thought it 
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would not be quite so public as the Witham 
fields." 

" A very wise change. To tell you the 
truth, I'm getting awfully sick of those 
eternal fields." 

" O the monster ! Sick of fields in which 
he meets his Emily, and sighing for pas- 
tures new! Edward, Edward,* — 
here Tom assumed a falsetto, — "could I 
have believed this when I gave you my 
young affections ! " 

"Look here, Tom, don't joke on that 
subject. It 's deuced impleasant. Here am 
I, like a fool, tying myseK up to a girl 
about whom I am caring less and less every 
day. What am I to do 1" 

" Tell her the truth." 

" Well, you see, I fancy she is really fond 
of me, poor thing, and so that wouldn't 
do. No, I must put a bold face on it, and 
try, if possible, to conceal from her the 
altered state of my feelings." 

" Do you know, Ted, I think it would be 
fedrer to her to speak the truth at once. It 
must come out some day." 

" I have n't the courage, Tom. Consider 
the poor girl's feelings. At any rate, it is not 
her fault, and she does not deserve to suffer." 

" Go your own way, Ted. Meanwhile, 
perhaps you had better go and adorn your- 
Belf. I told Keen to put some hot water in 
your room. Make fiaste, there's a good 
fellow, because time 's short, and it 's a Mr- 
ish step there." 

" All right 1 11 be ready before you ! " 

^' No, don't ! " shouted Tom as he ran Tip 
stairs, " for if you do you will iiot be able 
to devote all the requisite attention to your 
toilet ; and you do look so nice when you 've 
* cleaned yourself and put on your tmngs.' " 

The two friends were soon ready, Tom 
Martindale, after all, being ready firat, win- 
ning, as he said, bv a short necktie. It was 
a standing joke of his against Edward that 
the latter spent a quarter of an hour tying 
his scarf. If he did, the result quite com- 
pensated for the loss of time, for tne way in 
which Ted arranged his scarf was artistic 
and svmmetrical to a degree. In those 
days tnere were none of those ready-made 
inventions we see in shop-windows now. 
Men had to tie and fold their own scarfe, 
and skill in so doing was much envied 
among the lads. Edward was never tired 
of temng how the incomparable Wayward 
once prcSuced a cravat of striking pattern 
from a drawer where he had. kept it " pur- 
posely for Mr. "Harding, because he was a 
gentleman who did a scarf credit by his ty- 
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When the lads reached Bagley Wood, 
they found Emily and Mary awaiting ihem. 



Marv was looking pale and worn, Tom re- 
marked, but he did not say anything. 

" Now, jrou children, go and play," said 
Edward, flmging himself down at the feet 
of Emily, who was sitting on a bank. 
" Stop a moment, though, Tom. Have you 
^t any lights ? Thanks ! You shall have 
Qie box back. Don't quarrel, there 's good 
children." 

He lit a cigar, and began talking nonsense 
to Emily, comparing her cheeks to the dog- 
roses in the hedge above, and her eyes to 
what Jean Ingelow has so exquisitely de- 
scribed, — 

** A mist of bluebells on the slope ftad down the dell." 

Edward Hardinc was a good talker, and,, 
like a good many lazy men, a great reader 
of poetry, so that he had plenty to say to 
Enuly. She was clever enough to be in a 
perpetual state of admiration of his talents, 
an^ that flattered him into an easy endur- 
ance of what but for that would have be- 
come by this time very wearisome. 

Tom and Mary wandered away through 
the wood together. They began the con- 
versation wim an affectation of their old fun 
and trifling. But as they got beyond hear- 
ing of the other tWo, their tone insensibly 
changed, and perhaps for the first time since 
their acquaintance they found themselves 
talking seriously and earnestly. 

"So you are going into me army, Mr. 
Martindale 1 " said Mary, half turning away 
to pick a trail of bindweed. 

" * Mr Martindale.' Hullo ! what have 
I done ? " 

" Well, Tom, then. There! But I want- 
ed to be serious." 

" Can't you be serious without calling me 
names ? " 

" Don't be silly, sir." 

" I can't help it, indeed I can't. Besides, 
officers in cavalry regiments are expected to 
be silly." 

. " 0, please don't ! " said Mary, very 
earnestly, tumingto him, and laying a hand 
on his arm. "We can talk quietly for 
once, can't we, now you 're going away ? " 

" We 'U try, at any rate, Mary dear." 

As he said that she looked at him inquir- 
ingly, as if to satisfy her own mind as to 
whether he used the adjective mechanically 
or with a tender irieamng. 

" Where do you go ? " 

" Wherever the regiment may happen to 
be sent. It is to go on active service against 
Russia ; that is aSl I know." 

" What, going to the war ? " asked Mary, 
stopping suddenly and turning very pale. 

" Why, my dear child, it 's only because 
of the war that I enter the army ! " 
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** Yes ; but I thoncht — that is, I was 
told — that officers haa to go to some home 
battalion to learn diiU and that sort of 
tMng." 

" The depot ; well, it is usual, I believe, 
but you see I am an old soldier. I was 
ensign in our militia at my father's place in 
Devonshire ; and the governor has some 
interest too ! ** 

" And you are realbr going out into dan- 
ger ] '* she asked in a mnt voice. 

" Of course ; but, hullo ! what 's the mat- 
ter ? Why, Mary, my darling, what 's this 
about ? " 

She had held up against it for a time as 
well as she could, but her fortitude had 
given way at last The place seemed to 
turn round with her, and she tottered and 
would have sunk to the ground but for 
Tom's arm, which he passed roimd her 
waist, leading her to a fEdlen tree that 
formed a capital seat, the gnarled roots 
twining into rude backs and arms. 

"My darling eirl, tell me, is all this 

She did not answer, but hid her blushing 
face in her hands and sobbed. 

" Come, come ; you must cheer up. Non- 
sense ! there 's no danger. Nothing's never 
in danger, and you Ve often told me I was 
nothinff." 

She looked up, smiling faintly. 

" * Nothing to me,' I said," she murmured. 

" Was it toie ? " asked Tom, sinking his 
voice unconsciously into the same tone as 
hers. 

She looked at him for a moment, and 
then her eyes filled with tears, and she 
turned them away, as she answered, — 

" What should you be ? I shall always 
remember you as a kind friend, and shall 
recollect how many pleasant hours we have 
spent together." 

" And nothing more, Mary ? " 

"Nothing more, Tom. But won't you 
think of me, too, sometimes 1 " 

" Always,. Mary darling. But is there 
nothing more than this to Hbe ] You know 
what I am going to say — " 

She laid her hand on his lips. 

" My kind friend Tom, you must not for- 
get that Mary Freshfield is a poor girl, — a 
farmer's daughter, — who earns her living 
as a governess. You are the son of a gen- 
tleman of high position and considerable 
means. That is why we must be very good 
friends, and nothing more." 

"You silly child! do you think I care 
two brass farthings about position or any of 
the nonsense you have been talking 1 There 
is only one question about it t " 

« And that is — " 



"Can't you guess, Mary? It is the 
question wnether you love me. Will you 
tell me?" 

He seated himself on the tree beside her, 
and drew her towards him. She did not 
resist, but ^e kept her face resolutely 
turned away from him. 

" If I tell vou, it cannot alter what must 
be, Tom. Only misery and trouble can 
come to you if you — " 

" Do you love me, Mary ? " 

" 0, hush, hush ! It cannot do you good 
to have my answer. I should be a blight 
on your career, a stumbling-block in your 
path. The woman who loves a man ought 
to be a blessing to him, — an encourage- 
ment — " 

"Be that blessing to me, dearest Mary. 
Tell me, — do you love me ? " 

" Let us go back to the others ! " She 
struggled to get away from him, but he held 
her m her place firmly, not roughly. 

" Let me go ! " she said, in an agitated 
voice. " I must not stop, or I shall say what 
I must not say. In pity, let me go ! ** 

"Why?" 

"Onlv harm and ill and trouble can 
come of it, Tom. Let me go ! " 

" I will, if you 'U answer my question." 

" You promise ? " 

" I do. Do you love me, Mary ? " 

She turned round towards him, half lean- 
ing on his shoulder, as he clasped a hand 
in each of his. He tried to look into her 
face, but she hid it behind his shoulder as 
she whispered the very faintest little " Yes " 
that was ever heard in the world. He 
folded her in his arms, and planted one 
long fond kiss on her forehead. 

" You said you 'd let me go, Tom," she 
pleaded. 

"You couldn't go away, darling, after 
telling me that. You must hear me tell 
you how fondly I have loved you since we 
first met." 

The old terror came back into her 
face. 

" O, please, please don't ! I can't bear to 
think of it O, to think of how we first 
became acquainted ! We must not — in- 
deed we must not — speak of this any more. 
0, how very terrible this is ! " And the 
big tears came into her eyes again. 

"Hush, you foolish child," said Tom, 
drawing her towards him, and clasping her 
in his arms, so that her head rested on his 
shoulder. 

" What will come of this ? " she asked 
plaintively, as she lay quite resigned, like a 
child that has almost cried itself to sleep. 
He looked down into the soft brown eyes 
gazing up in his so pleadingly, and iiis 
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heart was full of a bliss which no words of 
mine can tell. 

" My own, — my darling,** he said, ten- 
derly, " what can come of it, if we really 
love one another ? Nothing on earth can 
divide ns." 

" Tom, what will your Mends say ? ** 

The q uestion was an awkward one. Tom 
pictured to himself the manner in which 
Ids father would hear the announcement of 
his engagement. 

'* They won't like it, I know,'* said Tom, 
! after a pause ; " but that can*t be helped. 
They must learn to like it.** 

But Mary had read his thoughts in the 
expression of his feice. 

"Tom, dear Tom, reflect once more. 
Think of your father's displeasure and the 
disapprobation of your family. You surely 
would not pay such a price for a poor silly 
little body like me? There, let me go. 
It has been a pleasant little dream just for 
the last five mmutes. It *8 over now. Let 
us never speak of it again.** 

" Do you think I can resign you so easily 
as that, Mary 1 No, not if all tue fathers in 
the world were to be enraged at me. Mine 
now, — mine forever, — mine till death.*' 

She gave a little sigh of happiness, and 
ceased to struggle ; and this time, when he 
bent down to^ss her, her lips met his, and 
sealed the plight they had taken. 

And then Tom began to speak of the 
future, — of the glorious chances which the 
war would give him. He might defy the 
anger of his family, should Fortune favor 
him and give him an opportunity of dis- 
thiguishing himself in the field. And as 
he spoke of it he inspired Mary with his 
own enthusiasm, imtil they began to think 
of this splendid future not as what might 
be, but as what would be. They did not 
wonder whether, but when, it would come. 

Who does not know the visions of coming 
greatness, the splendid successes, that yoimg 
love conjures up ? Who has not tasted that 
delicious intoxication ? Who has not seen 
glimpses of that glorious future ? Tom and 
Mary forgot, in its distant brightness, the 
.lark shade of sorrow and separation that 
vv^as so near at hand. 

" Have you a knife, Tom 1 *' asked Mary, 
at last, wnen the long silence into which 
they had fallen, musing on the present and 
the future, had become almost painful. 

" Here it is. What do you want ? ** 

She did not answer him, but, reaching 
up, severed one of his curly locks, and then, 
placing the penknife in ms hand, held up 
one ol her own ringlets. Tom cut off a 
glossy ring or two, and kissed- it rever- 
ently. 



"And now it's getting late, Tom dear, 
and we must be going home.*' 

" Why does it get hite 1 I *ve sunshine 
enough in my heart now to make it day for 
another twelve hours. Heigh-ho ! ** 

" Shall we tell them, Tom 1 '* 

" I shall tell Ted this evening." 

" Well, then, I will tell Emily. You know 
that she and Edward are engaged 1 " 

" Yes ; he has told me so. * 

She stopped for a moment. They had 
by this time risen, and were walking to- 
wards the place where they left Edward and 
Emily. 

" Tom,** asked Mary, gravely, standing 
before him, and looking up into his face, 
with both her hands laid on his arm, — 
" Tom, I think they have mistaken their 
feelings towards each other.** 

Tom nodded. 

"You don't think it possible that we 
have?** 

" Nonsense, Mary ! Does n't your heart 
tell you very differently ? " 

" Yes, perhaps ! ** And she sniUed ten- 
derly. "However, what I was going to say 
is that we had better not interfere with 
them. I mean, if by chance they quarrel 
and break it off, I don*t think we ought to 
try and bring them together again, though 
it might be more agreeable for us. I know 
Emily well, and if they do quarrel she 
won't ask me to Oxford any more, so that 
you and I may meet." 

" Oho ! is that her temperament 1 Well, 
Mary, I will tell you this much, that if 
they do break it off, you and I might try 
with all our mights to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, but I know that one of them 
would never consent to it." 

" Ah ! I suspected so. Tom, promise me 
one thing 1 " 

" A thousand, if you *11 only make them 
things I can do.** 

" Promise me always to treat me as you 
used to do before l)on*t ever talk to me 
as he does to her ! " 

" Law bless you, Mary, Ted 's a bit of a 
poet, and I 'm nothing of the sort. Don't 
be frightened on that score." 

They were coining now to the turn in the 
ride that would brins them in sight of the 
others. Tom stopped, and threw his arms 
round Mary once more. 

" My own darling, my treasure ! Tell 
me once again, — omy this once, — do you 
love me ] " 

She did not answer him in words, but 
she reached up and drew his face dawn to 
hers, and kissed him on the lips. There 
was nothing unmaidenly in the action, it 
was so simply and trustfully done. And 
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as she kissed him she met his loving look 
with her fiank, honest brown eyes. 

When they rejoined Edward and Emily, 
the latter, with a woman's shrewdness, di- 
vined at a glance what had taken place. 

They all walked homeward together imtil 
they were about a mile from. Oxford, when 
they separated, the girls walking some dis- 
tance in front, the lads following, cigar in 
mouth, as if just returning from a constitu- 
tionaL 

When they were about half a mile from 
the town, they met a gig with two persons 
in it. Tom and Edwcuxl saw them nodding 
to the girls, but thought little of it imtu 
they saw that Emily and Mar^ were thrown 
into a terrible state of confusion by the en- 
counter. Then, as the gig came nearer, 
they were able to understand their embar- 
rassment, for one of its occupants was no 
other than Mr. Prior himself; the driver be- 
ing Mr. Copple, the veterinary surgeon, a 
near neighbor of Prior's, who frequently- 
dropped m for a pipe and glass of grog with 
him. 

« Whew !" whistled Tom, "if old Prior 
does n't see through our little game, he 's a 
bigger flat than I take him for.'' • 

"Perhaps he does n't know us again. It 
was dark, you know, and we have n't got 
Lolo with us now." 

"0, he recognized us, I 'm certain. I 
saw the old beggar grin savagely. He has 
ft nice smile, has n't he ? Does Emily take 
it from her father ] " 

" Don't be a brute, Tom. 

That evening, in Tom's room, Ted heard 
the story of the plighting of the lovers as 
the friends ^ere discussing a bottle of claret. 
And at night, when Tom went to bed, he 
remarked to Phyllis, as he tucked her up in 
the blankets at the foot, — 

" Lolo, your master 's been and gone and 
popped the question, so vour dear old nose 
is out of joint. But she s very fond of you, 
lassie." 

Phyllis looked up affectionately, and 
made furtive darts to lick Tom's hand as he 
arranged the blankets round her. 

The next morning Tom came down to 
Edward Harding witn rather a blank face. 

" What 's the matter now, Tom ? " 

" Read," said Martindale, thrusting a lit- 
tle pink note into Edward's hand. It ran 
thus : — 

Dearest Tom : We have had a terrible 
to-do here this evening. Mr. Prior has ac- 
cused me of leading Emily into mischief, 
and we have had words in consequence. I 
leave to-morrow ; luckily, I had neard of a 
situation two days ago. Tell Edward that 



Emily is forbidden to stir out of doors. The 
servant has been sent away (she is going to 
post this for me), and Mr. P. vows he will 
go to the proctor or to the principal of 
Denb. CoU. I should not be much sur- 
prised if he paid Edward a visit, so tell him 
to be on his guard. Shall I see you again 
before you go abroad ? I am sadly afraid 
not. I wouT teU you where my situation 
is imtil I have been there, and seen what 
the people are like. I leave by the ten-fif- 
teen tram in the morning. Qood by, dear- 
est Tom. This isn't a love-letter, is it? 
But I don't tbinir you 'd care about one, so 
you sha' n't have one from 

Your own loving 
Maby. 

" That 's a pleasant look-out, Tom ! " 

" What, old Prior's calling 1 You'd bet- 
ter see him, I fancy." 

'/ 1 must OTotect the girl at any price, and 
I 'm afraid, Tom, that it wiU end by fixing 
my fetters more firmly ! I 'm the unlucki- 
est beggar in the world." 

"Poor litde Mary!" sighed Tom,— • 
"back again to that miserable drudgerv. 
Look sharp, old boy, and give me my break- 
fast, for I must run down to the station and 
see the poor girl off ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BLACK FLAG HUNG OUT. 

From quiet, learned, semi-monastic Ox- 
ford to a huge roaring factory of a midland 
city is a change indeed. It was the change 
which eame in due time for James Harding, 
when he had taken his honors, and put on 
his gown, and foimd his curacy for a title. 
For my own very humble part, it has ap- 
peared to me at times that an Oxford life is 
about the worst possible preparation that 
could be thought of for a cadet of the 
Church Militant. We don't rear our cadets 
for the army in the same way. They have 
to rough it, and to 'learn drHl, and submit 
to discipline, and act in miniature the sol- 
dier's life they will have to lead. But the 
lads who are to follow the " drum ecclesi- 
astic" have no such training. Even the 
most hard-working imdergraduate at the 
University leads a lazy life compared with 
the real life he will have to lead in the 
world under any circumstances, and a 
very lazy life indeed compared with what 
that of a clergyman anywnere — and most 
of all in a large inanufactui'ing town — 
ht to be. I remember with what awe 
wonder I regarded an Oxford friend of 
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mine, who, retnrning on a visit a full-fledged 

ny ci 
The man, 



parson before I had coinpleted iny career, 
told me of his duties at L- 



whom I remembered the iolliest companion 
at a feast or a fray, was leading the life of 
an ascetic, spending his day iq the strong- 
holds of fever and famine, lunching frugal^ 
on a biscuit carried in his pocket and eaten 
at snatches as he went about on his labors. 
He was frightfully ill at last, — perhaps, for 
all I know, incapacitated for hard work for 
life, for he dropped out of sight, as most of 
your Oxford acquaintances do. 

I wonder whether want of training had 
anything to do with his failure? There 
are few men who can take up an oar in a 
racing eight to any purpose without the 
preliminanr disciplme. 

James Harding took no verv high hon- 
ors. He was a third-class only in Mods, 
though some had thought — and they were 
pretty good judges too — that if he missed 
his fljst, he would get at least no less than 
a second. It is not impossible that the dis- 
tress of mind into which James was thrown 
by his discovery of his brother's difficulties 
and disagreement with his guardians might 
have somewhat influenced the residt of his 
reading. At any rate, after getting only a 
third m Mods, he determin^ to abandon 
the idea of reading for honors in Greats. 
Certain it is, he gave this last as his reason 
for doii^ so to his tutors and to those friends 
who did not consider the first repulse any 
augury against future success. They had 
known men who were sent back among the 
passmen in Mods, and took double firsts in 
Greats. But I believe James Harding, over 
and above his disappointment, had another 
reason for relinquishing any attempt at a 
class, and brining his university career to 
a close as speedily as possible. 

We remember the little extract he made 
from the list of Edward's debts, and the 
means he took to settle it. His brother, 
ignorant of this sacrifice, came, when times 
began to be hard with him, to James, and 
borrowed little sums which he could not 
immediately repay, and so the impecunios- 
ity of the younger brother was communi- 
cated to the elder ; and it was this that made 
him anxious to get away from Oxford as 
soon as he could. 

James, therefore, went in for his last ex- 
amination at the earliest opportunity, and 
to his great delight took an honorary fourth 
in the classical schools, and was compli- 
mented by the examiners in law and mod- 
em history. • 

Next to a first-class, I confess that I 
should like an honorary fourth-class. If a 
man fags away and reads for bare life for 



years, when he gets a first-class he gets 
what he has aimed at and no more. Where- 
as, if he sets even a second-class, he gets 
considerably less. But the man who aims 
simply at a pass, — who reads for the exam- 
ination which is a necessity, — and then 
does so well that he is promoted to the 
classmen, is, to my mind, supremely blessed. 
To obtain what we try for is an unsatisfac- 
tory thing, — to win something unexpected 
is a veritable pleasure. Upon mj^ word, if 
you press me, I fancy I shall admit directly 
that I think an honorary fourth is better 
than a first. But then I must own that I 
do not think very much of academical hon- 
ors at any time. 

WeU, James took his honorary fourth, 
and put on Ids bachelor's gown, and then 
went down into the country and read for 
ordination. In order to keep his little stock 
of money intact, he accepted a tutorship to 
a couple of lads preparing for the Umver- 
sity. They were sons of a clergyman with 
whom he had become acquainted, but who 
could not afford to pay very much. How- 
ever, he interested himself to procure James 
a title, and at last found him one with an 
old friend who was incumbent of a church 
in the large midland manufacturing city of 
Liverchester. 

So to this huge busy place of a thousand 
chimneys, over which hung a canopy of 
smoke all day and night, to blacken the 

galaces of commerce which its wealthy in- 
abitants were building for themselves 
everywhere out of the proceeds of prosper- 
ous trade, went the Reverend James Hard- 
ing, B. A. of Trin : Coll : Oxon. 

Before he had been long engaged at his 
work he found that the palaces of commerce 
were only a small portion of the city. Be- 
hind them and among them ran alleys teem- 
ing with poverty, misery, and crime, — hu- 
man sewers disemboguing their horrors at 
times under the very nose of Wealthy which 
then for the first time learnt of their exist- 
ence, and shuddered. Its first impulse was 
to give money to cure the evil, because that 
was the easiest thing it could do. It is as- 
tonishing how much of the so-called charity 
of Wealth is due to this fact. The next 
impulse was to call in the police. But with 
the latter mode of dispensing Christian 
charity we have nothing to do. The man- 
agement of the funds came for the most 
part into James's hands. 

The vicar under whom James worked had 
been a good, hard-working man in his day. 
But now that he had a church and congre- 
gation of his own, he felt it his duty to spend 
much time in the elaboration of his sermons, 
and the perfecting of Ids choir and seiAdces. 
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It is curious to obBerv^ow often a really 
worthy clergyman gets into the habit of 
thinking his sermon the most important 
thing in the world. There was a time when 
I used to think that a knowledge of the 
English laDgua^ and a good delivery were 
all that would oe necessary for an efficient 
parson. Although I still consider that a 
sufficient knowledge of your own tongue to 
enable you to read the Lord's Prayer as 
sensc^ is highly necessary, I have seen that 
active virtues are more absolutely requisite 
than a musical voice, and the juoicious use 
of a gloved hand. 

"Are there no good clei^gymen?*' Heaven 
forbid I should seem to say so ! I would 
rather be understood to say that, consider- 
ing their training, the number of young 
men who are divinely shaped — for they 
get no other schooling — into splendid 
shepherds is a pure miracle. It is perhaps 
more than likely that I include among the 
number of shepherds — I have selected a 
name that rather implies activity than pa- 
laver-power — a great many whom some 
pious folk might be inclined to look askance 
at. I know of fine fellows who give twen- 
ty-minute sermons, and go hunting on 
■week-days, and who are on that account 
loved and respected by their rough parish- 
ioners, — parsons who do more good than 
(I don't say talk so much "goody" aaS 
many a "snowy-banded, delicate-handed" 
gentleman, whose congi^gation does not de- 
spise him only because it cannot understand 
mm. 

Is not all this frightfully heterodox ? I 'm 
a&aid it may seem so, out it is sincere. 
What do the clergy mean by that purpose- 
less cackle they call Convocation i Why 
don't they do, instead of talk ? What 
earthly purpose — not to mention heaven- 
ly — does it answer for a reverend canon 
to let off a " gravamen which is subsequent- 
ly to be made an a/rticulus cleri to the effect 
(or non-effect) that the Lower House sees 
with pleasure that the Upper House re- 
grets,' — something or other. Regrets and 
pleasure, and twaddle, with a vast sea of 
i^orance and vice and poverty on every 
side of them ; and that sea, by the way, the 
deepest in those neighborhoods where the 
Church holds proper^ ! 

There ! I have said my say, and hope to 
be forgiven a little outspoken honesty. I 
know I shall. I believe that many a toil- 
ing curate, many a hard-working servant of 
the Church, if he should read those words 
would echo them, and would admit that 
twenty score Denisons thundering in Con- 
vocation are not doing a tithe as much good 
as one energetic A. C. London did going out 



to do battle with the Devil in our great pop- 
ulous city. My dear good Reverend Mel- 
lifluous Multiloquent, — to return to the 
more immediate subject suggested by James 
Harding's new work, — you may preach 
the most splendid sermons, but they don't 
make your parishioners good Christians 
half as easily as your wife^ soup does, or 
your curate's poor mite wrung from a nig- 
gardly salary. 

James Harding fell in with his duties at 
once. He was no musician, so he could not 
assist at the choir meetings ; and he was 
not allowed to preach, except occasionally 
of an afternoon, when there was nobody at 
church. So he was able to go out into the 
highways and lanes of the great city. He 
was horror-struck at his first sight of the 
misery he found there, and felt inclined to 
sit down and give it up, if not cry. It was 
absolutely appalling. But by and by he 
took heart of grace, and when he once faced 
the evil, he foimd, like all evils, it was not 
so terrible as it looked. 

He was a gentleman, was our James, and 
he made a good impression at the outset of 
his ministrations mat stood him in good 
stead. He never walked into any poor per- 
son's house uninvited. Though the front 
door of the hovel opened boldly into the 
parlor, he never dreamed of going in until 
he had learned whether his visit was well 
timed and a^eable. 

" I should n't walk into Mr. McOtten- 
good's without waiting for the footman to 
ask me," said he to a brother curate, who 
seemed surprised at his pimctiliousness, 
" and I consider this poor operative has a 
right to the privacy of his own room as well 
as you, or I, or Mr. McOttengood." 

And James Harding was right, and the 
poor people respected him for this consid- 
eration. When visitors, ever so intimate, 
call upon you, my dear reader, they are 
ushered into a drawing-room reserved spe- 
cially for company ; or if you are above that 
folly ^which 1 hope you are), before they 
come mto your sitting-room there are little 
odds and ends to be set right, something to 
be pushed imder the sofa-cushion, and the 
butcher's bill to be put into the sideboard- 
drawer. Why should not poor people have 
their modest concealments too ? 

James never had been a dandy like his 
brother Edward, but he had always dressed 
well, and wore a heavy and handsome gold 
chain and watch. Now he wore black, of 
course ; but he laid aside the gold watch 
and chain, wearing a common silver one on 
a silk ^uard. 

" It IS n't that I 'm afraid of losing them," 
he explained ; " for though I see some rough 
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characters about, I don't for a moment be- 
lieve they would rob me of a halfoenny. But 
I feel one has no right to go ana. flout such 
absolute penury with such unnecessary evi-f 
dence of being well off. Strictly, I believe 
one ought to sell such trinkets when one 
has once discovered the immeasurable 
amount of distress there is, that can only 
be relieved by money. But I have n't yet 
reached that point of self-denial, for the 
watch was a present from my father, and 
the chain a birthday gift from mv mother." 

From morning till night did this worthy 
fellow toil away in this neglected portion 
of the vineyard, while some of hisTellow- 
laborers were singing and genuflecting at 
the more aristocratic end of it. 

He was not alone in his good work. The 
Catholic priests labored in the same dark 
comers ; and every now and then the gloom 
was lighted up by some angel in woman's 
form, who came to the sick and needy,' 
bringing a blessing and light which no 
man can contrive to diffuse. 

Nevertheless, James Harding was one of 
the most popular among the poor. The 
veriest shrew lowered her voice when she 
heard the parson's knock at the door ; the 
roughest vagabond that ever made home a 
nuseiy assumed a more human demeanor 
before him. The children squalled and 
brawled less, and smiled more at the sight 
of him, and even the curs who snarled and 
bit at strangers welcomed him with a con- 
descending wag of the taiL 

Among the aged and the sick he was 
almost worshipped. Feeble old creatures, 
who had scarcely enough vitality left in 
them to retain any interest in mundane 
affairs, used to wag their poor old heads 
with feeble delight at his approach ; and as 
for those who were ill, — 

" When hig hand unhorred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The welcome that they could not utter.'* 

Brfore he had been in his curacy lone 
there were very, very many who welcomed 
him thus. For that terrible scourge of pop- 
ulous cities, the cholera, was brooding over 
Liverchester, and the people were down on 
their straw pallets strugglmg for their poor 
lives with the great grim destroyer. 

What hosts of ragged little funerals sham- 
bled along the lanes and courts at first ! 
But the visitation was too terrible even for 
that, soon, and the wretched cof&ns were 
jolted off without a single following mourn- 
er, and cast into the yawning pits without 
the city. 

How they fought, these poor creatures ! — 
How they clung to their lives as if their 
existences were all bliss and competence ! 



How the others and mothers sat down by 
the cold hearths and wept their poor hearts 
out because there was a little one lying dead 
and cold on the straw in the comer ! — one 
mouth the less to feed, said Job's comforters. 
It was woAderfal to think that even such 
miserable beings had ties they were loath to 
sever, and that love could survive such ab- 
ject wretchedness. 

They hung black flags at the end of the 
streets at last, wherever the disease was 
raging worst. Down those lonely, silent 
streets few people passed. Only the doctor 
or the minister of Gk)d, or perchance some 
kind woman who was not to be kept back 
from doing good, even by such a terror as 
this. 

But I must admit that a number of those 
who in better times had visited the sick and 
poor, had kept penny clubs, and clothing 
clubs, and distributed soup-tickets, and Dor- 
cas flannel petticoats and olmikets, began to 
discover that, after aU, real charity begins 
at home, — and so stopped there. 

There had been a very fine volunteer 
corps assisting the regular aimj of the 
Church MilitMit in the stricken city while 
the invader was yet only threatening. As 
soon as the assailant had made good his lodge- 
ment, many of the volunteers be^n to find 
it was their duty to defend each nis or her 
own particular nearth and home. 

But the little army closed up its ranks 
gallantly, and fought all the better for the 
knowledge that the skulkers had gone away 
on " urgent private affairs." 

One of the few volunteers who were not 
frightened away by the cholera was a yoimg 
lady, whose patience and whose earnestness 
had long been James Harding's admiration. 
Her name was Prudence Heath, and she 
was the niece of a large manufacturer in the 
town. Her parents were dead, and this 
uncle was her trustee, having charge of her 
money, but not interfering with her tastes 
and pursuits. 

Those tastes and pursuits were very dif- 
ferent from those of her cousins, the Geld- 
ings, who loved wealth and display, whereas 
this meek little woman found ner chief de- 
light in going amon^ the poor, teaching, 
comforting, and assisting, for she was plen- 
tifully supplied with pocket-money. Her 
uncle did not approve of her doings, but 
did not interfere with them, because hfe did 
not care to quarrel with her. She was 
heiress, to a large fortune, which she was 
not to receive till her marriage, and not 
then, even, if her trustee disapproved of it. 
The money had been left in this manner by 
her father, who, having married for money 
himself, against the wishes of his parents, 
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and been very wretched, thought lie could 
thus insure liis daughter's happiness. 

Her uncle entertained the laea of many- 
ing her to his own son, a sickly lad some 
two years younger than she was. But as 
yet he had not revealed his scheme, and 
was only anxious to keep on good terms 
with her. In the event of her manying 
without his consent, half of the property 
went to charities and half to him, and he 
naturally wished to keep the whole in the 
family. 

So for long after the trouble fell upon 
Liverchester, this good little creature, in ner 
modest black gown, with her thick veil, was 
to be seen speeding about on errands of 
mercy through the streets in which the sick- 
ness raged most terribly. 

But at last she disappeared from the 
scene. James sighed, ana shook his head 
sadly. 

" Another felse heart, — another deserter 
jfrom our scanty ranks. I'm sorry for it, 
too, for I thought she was too good and 
brave for that." 

Some month or so after, one day, as 
James was q^uitting a hovel where the sick- 
ness was at its very worst, he met the quiet 
little figure in black just entering. 

^' Ah ! Miss Heath, we thought you had 
deserted. It is very long since you have 
come among us." 

" I have Deen ill," she said in a low voice. 

" I thought that might be it. This sort 
of thing makes one nervous, and one fancies 
aU sorts of things till one is laid up." 

James spoke this in a tone that seemed 
to make li^ht of her illness. I think he 
had not quite forgiven his most promising 
volimteers failure in the hour of need. 

" My illness was no fancy, Mr. Harding," 
she answered in the same subdued tone, 
raising her veil as she spoke. 

James started back. Her round, pretty 
face had often come pleasantly to bring a 
bit of sunlight to his work. There was no 
round, plump face now. She was thin and 
pale, and had evidently suffered terribly. 

'' Good Heavens ! Miss Heath, you must 
have been dangerously ill indeed. You 
must not venture among all the sickness 
yet" 

" I must go. I can't stop away any longer 
now I 'm well." 

" You are not well yet. And you really 
need not expose yourself to such danger." 

" You expose yourself to it daily." 

" It is my duty." 

" You would not dare to tell me it is not 



less. In another week he missed the little 
black figure again, and heard that Miss 
Heath was dangerously ill, and not expected 
to live. 



» 



mine.' 

James was silent, and suffered her to do 
as she chose, but his fears were not ground- 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GHABGE OF THE HEA.VT BRIGADE. 

If I took a leap irom Oxford to Liver- 
chester in the last chapter, I am going to 
carry you still fiarther from those classic 
shaaes this time. Time has sped on, the 
spring of 1854 has given place to the autunin, 
and in the September of that year — at a 
time when he had been usually employed 
in shooting partridges — Tom Martindale, a 
comet in tne 8th Dragoon Guards, saw, 
from, the slopes above tne then unknown 
little river Alma, the French and English 
troops carry the heights beyond that stmLm, 
and so impress on the Bussian what they 
could do in the field, that he never stopped 
to show them fight in the open again. 

If you want to know how that battle was 
fought and won, you must, if you please, 
refer to Mr. Kinslake's description of it, 
which, to my mino, is equal to Homer, and 
brings as distinctly before the reader's eyes 
the Successive movements of that interestmg 
contest, as well as the individual acts of 
callantry by which names now familiar as 
household words were first brought under 
the public notice. 

The 8th Dragoon Guards — a famous regi- 
ment, and one which bore on its fla^ the 
names of many world-renowned battles — 
were not engaged at the Alma. They sat 
out watching the game and fuming. They 
would have liked to ride up the precipitous 
banks right into the fiammg battenes, if 
they had only been allowed. But it was 
not a contest to be decided by their arm of 
the service, so they sat out, fidgeting in 
their saddles, while that glorious " thin red 
line " — so slender, but so tough — crept up 
the hillside and drove the Bussians before it. 

What a fight it was ! Splendid not only 
in its own intrinsic bravery and pluck, bat 
because it was the first victoiy achieved by 
British arms (nearer than the fabulous 
East) since the old days of that great com- 
mander, the imcle of our late faithful ally. 

Boys who had glowed to read of Water- 
loo had grown into the men who swept up 
that defuily slope from the little brook, and 
made history for other lads to read. Sol- 
diers who had envied the gray-headed vet- 
erans that Wellington had commanded, 
achieved on that hillside experience which 
fature heroes would covet. Those who had 
gassed with something like awe upon the old 
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warriors who had tasted combat found 
themselyes suddenly in the midst ol battle. 

After the victoiy came the advance and 
the flank march, followed by the capture of 
Balaklava. So far, Tom had only been a 
spectator. But the time was coming when 
he was to see more of war. 

Tom had taken his farewell of Mary 
Freehfield, and had bidden good by to Ed- 
ward Harding, without exactly realizing 
what it was to go into the very jaws of 
death. When the si^e commenced, on the 
17th of October, with the memorable roar 
of a himdred and twenty monstrous pieces 
of ordnance, replied to by more than an 
equal number oi Russian guns, — when the 
rush of the huce shot and the jar of burst- 
ing shells made the atmosphere one vast 
pervading sound, he began to feel a little 
what war was like. And I incline to be- 
lieve that he wished himself out of it, and 
small blame to him, for if there be a trying 
position for a raw soldier in this world, it 
IS being perched in a f»ddle to be bowled 
at by cannon-balls, without the slightest 
chance of retaliation. 

His hut was not very far firom the Lan- 
caster Gun Battery, and ;" whistling Dick " 
was a strange and troublesome neighbor. 
The cannonade used to begin at early dawn, 
and Tom used to wake from dreismis of 
going home by the express train to find 
that the noise of his tram was the hurtling 
of the missiles from his neighbor, ^^ sibillat- 
ing Richard." 

Roused thus early, — and for a long time 
Tom found that when once you were waked 
by a cannonade it was no use tiyinR to 
Sleep again, — he used to sally out Mid look 
about him. Many a lovely morning he saw 
rise over the extern hills, many a glorious 
sunset he saw sink in the west, — and be- 
tween rising and sinking nothing went on 
but the incessant poundmg of the big guns 
and the ringing pickaxes of the men in the 
trenches, carrymg the works onward down 
the face of the slope. He found it growing 
monotonous after a time, and began to think 
^of home and Mends. 

Before leaving Oxford he had held a long 
consultation with Edward Harding, and had 
advised him to leave the University and 
enter the army. Edward was hardlv pre- 
pared to take so decided a step, although 
nis debts were phoning him sadly. Tom, 
however, gave him a letter of introduction 
to his father, in case he should alter his 
mind subsequently, and had requested the 
" governor ** to do what he coula to obtain 
his friend a commission, should be require 
it. 

If the truth must be told, Tom Martin- 



dale was nervously excited to a terrible de- 
gree by all this new experience of his, and 
m spite of its monotony was delighted with 
it You see, his excitement was so great, 
that he foimd monotonous what others 
would consider too lively. For instance, I 
doubt if you or I should be inclined to call 
a life monotonous which ofifered the advan- 
tage of a possible shot or shell in your tent 
— not to say your own person — every ten 
minutes in the day. It seemed so to Tom 
Martindale, livingv^in a perpetual artificial 
state of high pressure. 

By and oy there came a new feature of 
interest into the scene which day after day 
greeted his eyes as he wandered to his favor- 
ite vantage-post on the brow of the plateau 
on which the army was encamped. In the 
valley of the Tchemaya there appeared to 
be gathering by slow degrees an army of 
Russians, which was, of course, to be hurled 
against our position sooner or later. With 
wnat anxious curiosity, therefore, these 
troops were watched, not only by Tom, but 
by a host of gallant fellows tugging in the 
sups, and longing to be in the ^y, may be 
easily imagined. 

Before long there was a sortie made at 
night against the French trenches, and not 
without success altogether, for the Russians, 
passing themselves off as English, contrived 
to penetrate into the lines, and bayonet 
some of the men at work before their ruse 
was discovered. After that Tom used of 
an evening to arm himself with a sword and 
revolver, and go down and spend a few 
hours in the English trenches. But tiie 
enem^ did not attack them. 

This desire to kill or to be kiUed must 
appear a very curious one to men of peace. 
It was indeed most inexplicable. Tom used 
to see men in the early gray of dawn steal- 
ing off with their rifles and their rations to 
some favorite spot whence they could fire 
at the enemy whenever a man showed. 
" Where are you going there ? '* was a fre- 
quent question. ^^ I 'm going to have a 
day's Russian-shooting I ** was the invari- 
able answer. And yet if, after knocking his 
bird over, the fortune of war had carri^ 
the marksman into the neighborhood of 
the woimded foeman, he woiud have been 
the first to tend his wounds, and take him 
carefully to the rear. 

In the valley I have spoken of above, 
and on the low hills at the fork of the 
defile into two ravines, there was now ^th- 
ered an army of about thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, commanded by Liprandi It was felt 
that before long this force would be em- 
ployed against the English position. 

On the 25th of October the movement 
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was made. Morning broke gray and chilly, 
and with the dawn came a long and sus- 
tained fire from the Bnssian guns, directed 
against the Turkish outposts. The Scotch 
ways, with the Horse Artillery, were 
thrown forward to answer this challenge, 
and the field battery, though far inferior in 
the number and weight of its guns, behaved 
gedlantly, and kept up a shrewish reply to 
the bluster of the enemy, until forced to 
retire for want of ammunition. Tom saw 
the Gra}rs going into action, as he thou£;ht, 
and enviett them terribly. But they nad 
nothing to do but support the guns, and 
came back with them to the Heavy Brigade 
when the last roimd had been fired. 

And then Tom had no chance to see any 
more, for it was time to join his own resi- 
ment, drawn up in the plain behind ulg 
encampment. He b^an to be conscious 
that the hour was at hand, and rode down 
to his men in a state of strange elation, 
singing snatches of old college songs, and 
feeEng like a school-boy out for a holiday. 
He was bom a soldier, was Tom. 

About this time two massive columns of 
Bussian cavalry advanced upon our posi- 
tion. It was a C[rand sight to see this ^:eat 
wave of war roll on down one slope and up 
the next, glittering in the morning sun, and 
rushing on rapidly to break on the English 
line. 

The outworks — in a very unfinished 
and sketchy state as yet — were garrisoned 
by Turks. The pluck with which the 
Mussidmans had held their mud intrench- 
ments on the Danube had led people to 
6upx>ose that their fiEitalism made them in- 
capable of flight In this instance the illu- 
sion was rudely shattered. No sooner did 
the Turks in the advanced works see the 
Bussian cavalry pouring down upon them 
than they let fly a random volley at them, 
bounded over their earthworks, and came 
running like deer down the slope. After 
all, it was not much to be wondered at, for 
they were fearfully outnumbered, and had 
no artillery to support them. 

The Bussians pushed forward still. But 
now a few guns on the heights opened upon 
them, and with telling aim. Before the 
smoke of the first discharge had cleared 
away, and while the third shot was still 
booming in the air, one column of the at- 
tacking cavalry was seized with a panic, — 
turned, — and fled. 

Meanwhile, however, the other column 
moved on towards our position. It had fine 
galloping ground, for a plain of level sward 
stretched before it, — smooth as a bowling- 
green, and walled in on all sides by lofty 
eminences, from which the French and some 



of the English divisions looked down upon 
the conflict. 

It was time for our heavy cavalry to be 
on the alert now, and accordingly the En- 
niskUlens and the Scotch Grays began to 
move forward. But they were drawn up, 
as I have said, behind the encampment, and 
before they had fairly got clear of it, the 
dark torrent of the enemy's horse was upon 
them. The odds were immensely agamst 
the English cavalry, and the enemy were 
further assisted by the momentum with 
which they rushed upon them, not yet free 
from the entanglement of tent-poles and 
ropes and picket-lines. 

Back, back some hundred yards or more, 
were borne the strutting Endish troopers, 
fighting fiercely all me way. The red coats 
and gray horses showed clearly out in the 
dark turbulent flood which rolled on, stilL 
slower and slower after its meeting with 
our heavy cavalry. 

The 5th Dragoon Guards were coming 
up to the support of the Grays and Ennis- 
killens. 

The 4th Dragoon Guards and the 8th — 
Tom's regiment — were pressing forward 
in column past a small vineyard. x 

Tom was in a burning fever of excite- 
ment. He put his horse at the low walL 
sprang over, and gathering a hasty handful 
of grapes crushed them upon his parched 
lips. As he leaped into the open space 
again, a brother officer — an old hand, who 
had seen service in India — came up to 
him. 

" That 's imwise, my boy. You 'U want 
all your horse can do in about a minute." 

" So soon ? " 

« Look ! " 

He pointed to the plain beyond the vine- 
yard. The head of the Bussian column was 
just passing. Tom could hardly suppress a 
shout of joy. 

The two regiments galloped on, and were 
soon clear of the vineyard walls. There 
they halted for a brief space to form, but it 
seemed an age. At last the necessary ex- 
tension to the right had been effected, and 
the moment for me charge had arrived. 

The old colonel — a fine gray-headed 
iron hero of many a fight under the fierce 
Eastern sun — cast a look along the line. 
Even the horses seemed fretting at the mo- 
mentary inaction. There was a clatter and 
rattle of accoutrements and curb-chains as 
if they were all on the fret Then the bugle 
rang out clear and silvery. 

" Now then, men, by — l" cried the old 
colonel, and they were off. 

During that brief delay, if the horses had 
fretted, the men had been burning with im- 
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patience, though the discipline told, and 
they did not show it outwardly. Some 
Bwore in subdued voices from sheer excite- 
ment, — some gave vent to prayers (more 
remarkable for fervor than Christian feel- 
inc) to be allowed " to go at 'em." 

Is ow they were off. It was dead silence, 
save for the dash of arms and the beat of 
hoofs. 

As they stretched over the turf, Tom re- 
membered experiencing something like the 
feeling before, and — with his eyes still 
fixed on the enemy — began to recall the 
past, and recognized the recollections as 
that of a famous charge in old " Town and 
Gown** days. With his eyes still fixed on 
tibie enemy, he saw the old scrimmage in 
the Turl, and the proctor forcing his way 
through the crowd of " Town " just in time 
to receive the first charging gownsman in 
bis arms. That gownsman was Tom, and as 
be thought of it, — with his eye still fixed 
on the enemy, — Tom smiled. 

And then there was time for no more." 

With teeth clenched so fiercely that it 
eeemed as if they were never to be unlocked 
again, — with bosoms swelling with pent- 
up excitement, and every nerve quivering, 
— the dragoons had thundered over the in- 
tervening space, and flung themselves with 
a sickening crash against the f oeman's flank. 
And as they met the enemy, every man in 
the 8th Dragoon Guards struck the one 
great blow — his first stroke in the war- 
that he had been dying to deal for ever so 
long. There were a good many empty sad- 
dles on the backs of Russian horses after 
that, I can tell you. 

This was the noted chaise of the Heavy 
Biigade. 

•flie famous mad gallop of the light cav- 
alry a little later in the day has had the 
fortune to win so much renown —as much 
for its faults as for its merits — that this 
gallant encounter I speak of has hardly 
been spoken of so often or so highly as it 
deserves. I am not desirous of detracting 
from the glory of the Light Brigade, pur- 
chased at me loss of so many brave fellows, 
and would not for a moment question the 
reputation sought and won literally in the 
cannon's mouUi. But the heaw cavalry 
should have its meed of honor. Broken up 
into detachments, entangled in the lines of 
their own encampment, and meeting the 
full onward sweep of the enemy ere they 
themselves could push forward to meet 
them, our heavy troopers encountered and 
drove back in irretrievable confusion three 
times their own number. It was a glorious, 
a splendid sight for the allies, who, sta- 
tioned on the heights, watched the contest 



in the valley below as if it were a game of 
chess. What would not one cive to have 
seen that sombre, massive c(3umn swoop 
down and swallow up our handful of men, 
and then, like a wave that collects its for- 
ces and flings itself on some rocky point, 
scatter and break before bravery msur- 
mountable ? 

While I am writing this I cannot but re- 
member there come warnings of a storm. 
It is useless to disguise the fact that we and 
certain of our neighbors (thanks to foolish 
scruples) have been clenching our fists and 
frowning at each other. . Between nations, 
as between men, such demonstrations are 
not quickljr or easy forgotten. I am in- 
clined to think we remember a threat lon- 
^r than a blow, and, indeed, believe the 
latter is the only means of removing the 
impression of the former. The two boys at 
school who are always saying to each other, 
" Ah, you do ! " or " Just you hit me ! " or 
" Touch me if you dare ! " are the two boys 
who go on hating one another forever. The 
two who go off to a retired spot and have 
their little difference out in a muscularly 
Christian spirit learn to respect one another, 
and are not seldom the best and closest of 
friends afterwards. Do you think that two 
people who have been sometimes openly, 
sometimes tacitly or indirectly, taunting 
each other lately, are likely to make up the 
difference wholesomely without some blood- 
letting ? I do not ; and therefore it is that 
I read the page of modem history in which 
Comet Martmdale and the 8tn Dragoon 
Guards are engaged with immense comfort 
and satisfaction. 

" Ah," our fathers used to say, " look at 
Waterloo ! How often was an overwhelm- 
ing force hurled against our army, and yet 
we won ! There are no such soldiers now." 
But when the hour came, our dainty lads 
left off lounging in the Row and waltzing 
the " Olga," and officered their men as only 
young English gentlemen could do ; and 
our countiy boys left the plough-tail, shoul- 
dered the musket, and went to battle as 
cheerfully as ever they had gone whistling 
afield. The charge across the Alma and 
up the heights beyond, — the engagements 
of our Heavy and Light Brigades, — the 
resistance on the slopes of InKermann, — 
these all tell the same story as Waterloo, — 
these record the hardihood and gallantry of 
Englishmen, rich or poor, low-bom or no- 
ble ; and when we read of these things we 
can well smile at all threats, — ay, and at 
all sneers, — and feel sure ihot when the 
hour arrives the old colors that waved above 
the Belgian cornfields and in the Crimean 
I vineyaras wiU float still, and above as noble 
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learts and strong aims, wherever the scene 
«of battle may be. 

But we must not forget that, while we 
^ffe talking about what may be hereafter, 
Tom Martindale and the 8th Dragoon 
Ouards have crossed swords with the enemy 
:for the first time. 

Into the flank of the advancing column 
our brave fellows cut their waym steady 
3ine. They buried themselves in the ran^ 
of the foe, and the superiority of nimibers 
oould not match the superiority of spirit. 
"The huge body of Russian cavalry was 
shaken by the onset of this mere handful 
of brave men. It was not the weight of 
"troop, but the individual gallantry of the 
Boldiers, that reckoned here. As the Scotch 
Crrays and the Enniskillens, swallowed up 
"fthough they were in the column that poured 
■upon them, were driving back their assail- 
ants, so the 4th and 8m Dragoon Guards 
"fcroke up the ranks opposed to them by 
asheer pluck and dash. Officers and men 
^like fought like old Homeric heroes, — 
Jiand to hand, striking for England and for 
^lory, every man a giant. 

It was a lancer who met Tom in full 

oareer. Tom made a furious slash at the 

3ance that severed its head, and then, hav- 

:5ng got so near his man as to have no play 

:Moir ms sword, struck him with the hilt in 

"Uie face and knocked bim over the crupper. 

IDown with the sword again on the next 

lancer, who parried and returned a blow, 

"which crashed down on Tom's helmet, and 

3XLade a thousand sparks dance before his 

eyes, whereupon Tom darted a quick thrust 

at his enemy's throat, and so a second man 

went down, and he was prepared for the 

third, — a dragoon like hmaself this time. 

With him Tom exchanged two cuts, and 

then there is a tinkle and a crash, and 

Tom's sabre ha4 snapped at the hilt. Tom 

flings the hilt at his enemy's head, draws a 

pistol from his holster, and blows his brains 

out. 

"Here's a sword, sir," says some one 
hurriedly, and a private in his regiment 
nding on his left thrusts a Eussian sabre 
into his hand. Only just in time, for here 
comes Tom's fourth f oeman. 

A big dragoon, this last foeman of Tom's, 
with a powerful horse and a tremendous 
reach with his big sword, which he swings 
as if it were a straw. That big sword is 
hissins through the air to descend on Tom's 
shoulder and bring his campakn to an 
abrupt termination, when the soldier who 
gave Tom the sabre, having in the interim 
settled accoxmts with another lancer, catches 
sight of his officer's peril. He snatches his 
pistolfrom the holster, and discharges it in 
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the big Russian's face. He is too late to 
stop the blow, but just in time to render it 

Eowerless to kilL The big sword falls, 
owever, with crushing weight on Tom's 
right shoulder, and just at the same moment 
a Russian lancer makes a thrust at him. 
Tom parries feebly with his disabled arm, 
and the lance, missing a vital part, tumbles 
him off his horse. He comes to the ground 
with a terrific thud, and the lancer, riding 
over him, makes an amiable attempt to spit 
him as he goes, but fails. And then exter- 
nal matters cease for a while to have anv 
interest for Comet Martindale of the 8th 
Dragoon Guards. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DUN CLOUDS. 

The time at length arrived when Edward 
Harding's amiable trustees, Messrs. Wisby 
and Slowman, saw fit to pay off his Oxford 
debts, or rather the Hst of them which had 
been sent in by James. For this purpose 
they employed an accountant, who charged a 
pleasant percentage, and was an expensive 
and by no means necessary addition to the 
outlay. From him the tradespeople learned 
in some mysterious way that if they wanted 
to be paid they had better not give Master 
Ted any very extensive credit in future. 

Now, unfortunately, since the day when 
that list had been transmitted to the old 
fogies by James, with a letter entreating 
their speedy attention, Edward had had 
ample leisure to heap up aroimd him an- 
other pile of debt. At the news conveyed 
by the accountant this enlivening avalanche 
swept down upon the lad, and he was in a 
few short hours inundated with requests for 
" little accounts." What could he do ? 

He wrote first to his trustees, having now 
gathered the courage of despair. The an- 
swer he received was conclusive. They had 
no more money to give him ! 

It had been bad enough to be dunned 
when he knew he had the means of paying. 
But now, when he was informed that the 
exchequer was quite dry, the trouble and 
anxiety became terrible. Day after day 
the applications became more n^quent and 
more urgent. 

At last came the fatal period when Ed- 
ward's door was besieged by expectant cred- 
itors. Representatives of every conceivable 
trade were to be seen hovering about his 
"oak." They were used to that sort of 
work, and mounted guard over his entrance 
with a dogged determination, which seemed 
assured that sooner or later the garrison 
must give in. 
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Unliappy garrison I How it fumed and 
fretted at this beleaguering ! With blinds 
drawn down in front, with food furtively 
supplied at the back windows that looked 
into the little quad in the rear of the old 
quad, the garrison intrenched itself, cutting 
hall and lectures on the score of ill health. 
And, indeed, it was suffering from a dis- 
order which was extremely prevalent among 
lads at Oxford. 

But this sort of thing could not go on for- 
ever, as the patient mins well knew. A 
time arrived when Edward grew desperate 
at the perpetual annoyance, and dressing 
himself in nis best clothes, and with an as- 
sumed air of comfort and carelessness, strode 
out from the besieged doorway into the 
midst of the knot ol patient attendants in 
waiting. 

Then rose a very Babel of entreaties and 
threats, to all of which Edward could only 
reply that it was not convenient to pay this 
term, — that he hoped to settle them all 
next term — that — that — in short, that — 
anything 1 — in order just to get rid of his 
tormentors and clear the passage in front of 
his rooms. With dissatisfied murmurs and 
black looks the group of expectants scattered 
slowly. And then began a new form of 
siege. 

Messrs. Sawkins and Hilvester, having had 
Mr. Ticker's books placed in their han& for 
the settlement oi outstanding accounts, 
would be glad to receive the sum of blank 

Sounds, blank shillings, and blank pence, 
ue from Mr. Harding, of Denb. Coll., with- 
out delay. Mr. Pincham had been directed 
by Messrs. Duncan and Candone to apply 
for their little accoimt, which he would 
. therefore feel obliged to Mr. Harding to re- 
mit to him with the least possible delay. 
And so on, and so on ! 

In a short time these applications assumed 
a curt and peremptory form. The money 
was to be paid in a few days, — period 
named, — or the writers would be compelled 
to take further steps to insure an imme- 
diate settlement of their claims. 

Finally, Edward became acquainted with 
the signature of Sconger, the proctor of the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court, wherein, so that 
functionary informed him, he would be 
sued at the instigation of Mr. Blank, and 
Mr. This, and Mr. That, unless he promptly 
liquidated the debts he had contracted with 
them. 

Edward went to see Sconger, in hopes of 
talking the matter over with him. Sconger 
was a member of the University, and Ed- 
ward thought it possible he might not be a 
bad sort of fellow. But he was grievously 
mistaken in his estimate. Sconger was a 



mangy little cad, who had somehow eon* 
trived to crawl through a university career 
as a taberdar at Queen's, or a scholar at 
Worcester, or in some equally noble ca* 
pacity. Now he was a sort of tradesman's 
Dully, and made matters as unpleasant as 
he could in the Vice-Chancellors Court to 
men who had been seduced into extrava- 
gance by the very creditors who clamored so 
lor a settlement of their accounts. 

Edward was treated by Sconger with all 
the low insolence of an ill-bred dog in office. 
The creature who made his living out of 
the misfortunes of University men was not 
even decently grateful to him for givin g^— 
him employment. Edward waxed furious^., 
and, turning upon the little sneak, gave >»im 
so severe a handling that the proctor shrantr 
into himself, but vowed inwardly to perse — 
cute the lad all the more for his pludcS. 
Edward's course was a courageous one, but^ 
I fear, hardly a wise one. 

A day or two after his interview he b&w 
reason to prepare for lengthened siege. He 
laid in a good stock of provisions, liquid and 
solid, and served out a supply of tobacco 
sufficient to last out a protracted beleagaer- 
ment. 

« Keen ! " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Put on an segar for me. Tell the Deaa 
I am suffering from something or other — a 
bilious attack. That 's about the truth of 
it, Keen, is n't it ? The table looks like it, 
don't it?" and he pointed to a large and 
splendid assortment of bills which adorned 
ms breakfast^table. 

" Yes, sir, it do.* 

^^And then. Keen, sport the oak, and 
don't let in a soul, for I 'in expecting a cita- 
tion from the Vice-ChanceUors Court." 

" Thank you, sir." 

Before long one of the bedels — the 
officers who carry the silver maces in firont 
of the Vice-Chfuicellor as he goes forth on 
his duties, and are therefore styled " silver 
pokers," as certain court dignitaries are 
spoken of as "sticks" — made his appear- 
ance in quad. Ted noted his arrival, peep- 
ing round the blind, and began to chucue 
heartily when he heard him vainly batter- 
inghis knuckles against the outer door. 

The "poker" was in no hurry. Mr. 
Harding, ne thought to himself, would have 
done reading shortly, and then he woidd 
come out and be served with the little slip 
of paper summoning him before the CourtS 
the V ice-Chancellor to show cause why he 
did not pay to a certain tradesman a sum. of 
money, to wit, any amount you like, for 
goods supplied to mm. 

But Mi. Harding was in no hurry eitheCi 
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Me ensconcei himself secttrejy, and lived 
like a fighting-cock, eating, <mnking and 
smoking to his heart's content, and sfiSlyins 
out at twelve o'clock at night for air and 
exercise, which he took in tne green quad- 
xrangle in front of the new buildmgs. 

In this way three days passed, at the end of 
-^ivhich time I fancy both bedel and imdergrad 
"^jrere pretty well tired of the little game. 
Xut the bedel got wearied first, and relin- 
c^nished the attempt, not without first ex- 
^pressing to Keen, who feigned deep sympa- 
^hj wifii him, that he really rather admired 
"t^he gentleman's obstinacy, adding that it 
"vras the first time he had ever been so ef- 
fectually barred out. 

The bedel once gone and fairly out of 
sight, Ted rushed into quad and executed a 
"Wild impromptu pas cPextasey to the admira- 
tion of many of the men of Denb. Coll., 
'who had watched the progress of the siege 
with deep interest, and cheered Ted lustily 
for defeating the common enemy so effect- 
ually. 

" And now, Keen, I 'm off to your place 
at once." 
" Thank you, sir.** 

" As soon as I 'm gone, pack my portman- 
teau and bring it over, and go round to 
Bars and tell him to send a Hansom round, 
to take me to the station in time for the last 
train to town." 
" Yes, sir. Thank you, sir." 
Thereupon Edward stole out of college 
and took refuge at Keen's residence, a little 
house in Dembigh Street, just close to the 
college, where he waited until the evening, 
and then, imder cover of darkness, and in 
a Hansom, rattled off to the station, took a 
ticket to Paddington, and was speedily 
steaming away to town at a pace which set 
the pursuit of all the bedels m the Univer- 
sity at defiance. 

On reaching "the little village," as the 
metropolis was affectionately cafled at Ox- 
ford, Edward proceeded to the Tavistock, 
where he took a bed and left his luggage, 
and then sallied out, though at rather a late 
hour, to seek amusement imtil bedtime. 
Bedtime turned out ultimately to be about 
dawn, when the market was full of dewy 
cabbj^es and busy porters, and when the 
cherries began to arrive and were sold amid 
much bustle and noise, to the great disgust 
id Edward, whose chances of sleep became 
remarkably slender as the business grew 
brisker. 

It was about midday when Edward rose 
and took a cosey breakfast, after which he 
sallied out and bent his way citywards in 
order to have an interview with his guar- 
dians. He had written the night before to 



rec^uest Mr. Slowman to meet him at Mr. 
Wishes bank. 

He found the two old fogies in a very 
exalted frame of mind. They pointed out 
to him that as he came of age in a few 
months, they would rather not be bothered 
any more about him. As for these present 
liabilities, he must plead " under age," and 
then do what he could when he reached 
"years of discretion," — and Mr. "Wisby 
laid a spiteful emphasis on the word " dis- 
cretion." 

Edward tried to make them understand 
that such a plea could not be put forward 
without insuring the immediate withdrawal 
of his name fix)m the books of Denbigh 
College. The Master of Denbigh, on the 
strength of having formed one of the Ox- 
ford Commission, m which he had worked 
diligently for the Whigs with an eye to a 
future bishopric, was a stem disciplinarian, 
and began reforms in his own college by 
punishuig severely any peccadilloes he dis- 
covered. I am boimd to add that this was 
the only reform he ever attempted, and 
that in every other respect his college was 
no better managed than any other m the 
University. 

This sketch of the master, boldly dashed 
in by the imprejudiced hand of Edward, 
had no effect on the minds of Messrs. Wisby 
and Slowman, — always supposing they 
were inconvenienced with such articles. 

He must extricate himself as he best 
could from difficulties into which he had 
plunged of his own accord, after having 
been extricated once already ; he ought to 
have learned wisdom from experience. 
Their very onerous and unsatisfactory task 
would be brought to an end in a short 
time, and in the interim they declined to 
incur any responsibilities. They coidd do 
nothing. 

Thereupon Ted fired up, and expressed 
his opinion of their mismanagement of his 
affairs in pretty round terms. I regret to 
add that he so forgot himself as to say 
something about the hardship of a gentle- 
man's having to talk about such matters as 
a university career and college debts— ^ 
things which they knew no more about 
than about polite society — to a stockbrok- 
ing civic and the cashier of a humdrum old 
banking-house. 

Thus shaking the dust off his feet against 
his trustees, he left the place in disgust, 
and flinging himself into a Hansom, bade 
the driver "go like fury to the Ordnance 
Office, where Mr. Martmdale, senior, was 
Permanent Assistant Under-Sfecretary. 

" Mr. Martindale ? " said a functionary U 
whom Edward addressed himself on reach- 
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ing the office, and who was lounmng in a 
comfortable chair before the haU. fire, — 
" Mr. Martindale ? Jawkins, do you know 
where Mr. Martindale sits ? " 

" No, but I think it must be Mr. Battles- 
b/s branch," said the person addressed, 
without turning his head from the window, 
from whence he was surveying the outer 
world. 

" Mr. Battlesb/s branch, sir," said the first 
speaker, half turning to Edward. " Keep 
to the right, and inquire of the messenger 
in the room just opposite." 

Edward loUowea these directions, and 
made his desire to see Mr. Martindale l^own 
to a very dapper-looking man who was 
reading the paper in the messenger's room. 

" Mr. Martindale, sir ? Don't know the 
gent. Stop a moment, though. Try Mr. 
Spoffle's room, sir. Other end of the nuild- 
ing. Here, Parker," addressing a boy who 
was passing with a bimdle of papers, " take 
this gentleman to Mr. Spoffle's room. No. 
26 ; and look here, as you come back, just 
go to the lunch-room and bring me a pint of 
half-and-half." 

Convoyed by Parker, Edward reached the 
room of Mr. Spoffle, who was engaged in 
eating his limcn, and did not seem to like 
being interrupted. He directed Edward to 
Room 34 at the top of the staircase. Up 
went Edward, rather tired by this time, and 
wishing Under-Secretaries were a little 
more accessible. On reaching No. 34 he 
tapped at the door, and, entering, asked for 
Martindale. Thereupon a very pink yoimg 
gentleman, blushing profusely, rose, and, 
announcing that he was the party in ques- 
tion, hustled Ted out on the landing, and 
asked him his business in a manner which 
implied that he did not expect it to be 
pleasant. Relieved by Ted's explanation 
that he could not be the Mr. Martmdale he 
wished to see, the young gentleman retired 
into the room again, disclaiming all knowl- 
edge of any other Martindale in the build- 
ing, but saying he thou^t there was "a 
chap of that name at the Horse Guards." 

Confused by this encoimter, Ted lost his 
way in endeavoring to retrace his steps, and 
eventually foimd himself where he had 
started, — in the presence of the messenger 
who had sent him to Mr. Spoffle. 

The messenger, having finished the Times, 
and drunk his half-and-half, was inclined 
to be more communicative now. Edward 
explained that the Mr. Martindale he wished 
to see was an elderly man, the Assistant- 
Under-Sec — 

" Why had n't you said the Onnable Mr. 
M., or asked for the Under-Secretary, sir, 
at once ? You 'd 'a' saved yourself a deal 




of trouble. Step this way. We don't never 
send no one to him unless they apply spe- 
cial. It would n't do, you see, sir.'' 

Ted didn't see, but it was not worth 
while to discuss the question, so he fol- 
lowed the man, who took him along a pas- 
sage or two, and then handed hiTn over to - 
another messenger. 

" This is the gentleman who attends on a 

the Onnable Mr. M., sir. Calvert, this gen- — 
tleman wishes to see the Under-Secretary." 

" Official or private ? " asked Mr. Calvert 

Edward stated that hifi business was of ^ 
a private nature, and gave his card, witl 
which Calvert hobbled off, making no at 
tempt to conceal the fact that he was anx- 
ious to learn who Edward was ; indeed, it 
would have been absurd on his part to 
attempt to conceal his perusal of the cai d^^ 
for having, as well as a game leg, a blind^l 
eye and very short sight, he had to hold the^ 
pasteboard quite close to the better orgai^H 
•of vision, in a manner that reminded Ted o: 
a magpie looking into a marrow-bone. 

In a few minutes Calvert returned, and^ 
bidding Edward follow him, led the way to 
the Under-Secretarjr's apartment. Mr. Mar- 
tindale welcomed Edward warmly, and 
be^ed him to take a seat. " His son had 
written to him about his friend Mr. Hand- 
ing, and he was delighted to make his ac- 
quaintance." 

" Had Mr. Martindale heard fix)m Tom ?" 
Edward inquired. 

" .Yes, two days ago ; the letter had been 
delayed on the way. He was well then, 
and just settling in his hut. The re^ment 
had not been into action yet," Mr. Martin- 
dale answered, and then begged to know 
what he could do to be of service for Ed- 
ward, who must, he added, pardon his 
coming to the point so directly, as they 
were very busy, the whole office being 
worked on its legs almost by the pressure 
consequent on the war. 

Edward told his story to Mr. Martindale 
as briefly as he could. The Under-Secre- 
tary shook his head sympathetically at all 
the unpleasant passages, and deprecatingly 
when Edward pitched into his guardians, 
for the Assistant Under-SecretMy was a 
constituted authority himself. 

Edward wound up his story by saying 
that he should be very grateful if Mr. Mar- 
tindale could obtain him any employment 
in connection with the army in the Cri- 
mea. 

" Active service, eh, Mr. Harding ? Well, 
I can tell you there 's nothing like it to di- 
vert the mind from unpleasant trains of 
thought. You would n't like to come and 
do my duties for a while, would you 1 I'U 
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guarantee you won't have any time to think 
of anything but the work." 

Edward laughed, and said he feared he 
should he a very inadequate substitute. 

" Well, well, perhaps you would n't find 
out in a day wnat I've been learning aU 
any life. But now about your wish to join 
our forces in the Crimea. Are you a good 
liorseman? — woidd you prefer cavaliy or 
infantry? You'd better say the latter, 
iliere 11 be less difficultv." 

Edward said he should be proud to serve 
lis country in any way, on horse or on 
foot 

" Do you know anything of drill ? No ! 
That's unfortunate, but we must try and 
manage that. If I were you I would go to 
the l)arracks and ensa^ a sergeant to come 
and teach you your dnll at once." 

Edward thanked him for the advice, and 
asked how soon he was likely to be sent 
abroad after obtaining his commission. 

" As soon as you like, my dear sir." 

" The sooner the better, for I am in per- 
petual fidget about my Oxford bills." 

" Ah, well ! there shall be no more delay 
than is absolutely necessary." 

Ted expressed his gratitude in the warm- 
est terms, and said he would not interfere 
with Mr. Martindale's valuable labors any 
longer. So they shook hands and parted, 
iiie Under-Secretary plunging at once into 
a paper containing an intricate discussion 
on the desirability of having two buttons 
instead of four on the sleeves on the artillery 
undress jacket, while^ Edward went off to 
the Tavistock to write a long lettet to his 
brother James, and tell him of his intention 
to enter the army. 

At the commencement of the second week 
of his sojourn in London, Edward had the 
delight of seeing himself gazetted as Ensign 
in the 203d Foot, « Berkshire Rifles," and 
soon after received orders to report himself 
at the depot, whence he was to proceed 
with a detachment to the East. 



CHAPTER X. 

CYPRESS AND 0RA.N6E-BL0SS0M. 

The great and prosperous city of Liver- 
chester was almost deserted now. The pala- 
tial residences in the fine broad streets were 
left in charge of servants, and the wealthy 
merchants were away at the seaside or 
abroad, — had fled in every direction, in 
short, to escape from the pestilence. 

It was a strange idea, this Exodus of 
Wealth. You see, the great men had been 
erecting their grand houses, and damming 



back into narrower space day by day the 
swarming poverty of the town. It was a 
sort of siese, — Wealth pushing forward its 
works, and Poverty falling back on its cita- 
del of reeking alleys. But at last came a 
sortie of the beleagured garrison. "With 
that black flag I spoke of a little while 
since waving above them, and commanded 
by the grisly form of Death, who, marshsd- 
lin^ the regiments of coffins, led them out 
agamst the besiegers, the army of Poverty 
marched out and displayed itself, perhaps 
for the first time, to Wealth and Comfort 
Whereupon the besiegers struck their tents, 
and left Poverty in possession of the field. 

And there were local papers and penny- 
a-liners, who, for lack of more interesting 
particulars, would now and then shock pro- 
priety with a paragraph headed " Shocking 
Destitution in Back Lane," or " Death from 
Want in Outofsight Alley," with a vivid 
description of the scene. Sometimes a re- 
fractory juryman at a coroner's inquest 
would prevent things from being done de- 
cently and quietly, or some very insane 
person, a curate or a doctor, on occasion, 
would make a stir about the inhmnanity or 
negligence of the workhouse authorities. 

Woe betide the reporter who reported ! 
For the good people of Liverchester would 
intimate to his employer that they would be 
compelled to stop their subscriptions for the 
paper if these revoltmg instances of bad 
taste were repeated. Woe betide the jury- 
man who would not allow starvation to be 
huddled away into a pauper's grave without 
any fuss ! For the good people of Liver- 
chester made him a marked man, and his 
business suffered, his customers declining to 
deal with such a turbulent demagogue. 
Woe betide the curate who remonstrated, 
and interfered to save the bodies as well as 
the souls of his famished flock ! No more 
invitations to tea or dinner, no more slip- 
p^ers and braces, no more money for chari- 
ties, no more attendance at church. The 
good folks of Liverchester could not counte- 
nance a clergyman who neclected his min- 
isterial duties and interfered with the secu- 
lar arm. Woe betide the medical man who 
protested that the only things to do his sick 
people any good were medicines he could 
not prescribe and make up, — food, air, and 
cleanliness ! If he were the cleverest doc- 
tor alive, he would nevermore be called in 
by the good folks of Liverchester, who could 
not employ a physician so constantly visit- 
ing among low people, for how could they 
tell what contagious diseases he might not 
bring into their houses 1 

So the wealthy Liverchestrians ignored 
Misery and Poverty. They stopped up the 
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lat-holes and left the vennin to die in them. 
But, unluckily, a dead rat becomes offensive. 
An odor not of ottar of roses diffuses itself 
through the most splendid apartment when 
a deceased rodent lies rotting behind the 
arras. And just in this way the kept-down 
and crushed-out poverty of Liverchester 
made its presence felt. There was the up- 
heaval of the revolution. Gaunt scarecrows 
fell down dead outside splendid houses. 
Long, ra^ed, walking funerals crept by like 
black noisome worms among the glittering 
equipages in the main streets. Some selfish, 
disrespectful wretches actually had the au- 
dacity to communicate the disorder to their 
betters by venturing to breathe the same air 
with them. Others, dying upon fetid trus- 
ses of straw, having no stfck of property to 
make disposal of, beijueathed the only thing 
they had to call their own — sickness imto 
death — to their wealthy neighbors, and 
not very willing heirs. 

Then the revolution was at its height. 
Barricades of coffins in the streets, manned 
by deadly vapors, met the gaze of the 
affrighted citizens on every side, and so in 
a few days the city was abandoned ; 
"Plague, restilence, and Famine" was 
written up lembly on the walls ; and Death 
was declared Dictator. 

Throughout this fisht James Harding 
took his place in the foremost ranks. 
Cholera was mowing down the people on 
every side. There was no seaside refuge 
for the poor with whom he had to ded. 
While the children of the affrighted mer- 
chant who had sped to Scarborough were 
watching the green waves breaking into a 
white smoke oi foam on the shingle, these 
unhappy ones, abandoned in that desolate 
city, were watching — with what anxious 
eyes ! — the ebb and flow of the tide-line 
of eternity, — were noting, with an awful 
sense of God's power, the rise and fall of the 
green earth-waves in the churchyard, which, 
now that plague-pits were dug and filled so 
rapidly, seemed to surge on like roUers that 
break upon the shore where the ocean is 
vast, and the wind swells up to fill the 
watery sails of the incoming Atlantic. 

It was a steaming hot day in June, when 
James had been reading the burial-service 
over one of those ghastly pits, that he met 
Prudence Heath again. White, and thinner 
even than before, the brave little woman 
was still at her work, canying comfort and 
kindness into desolate places, and making 
poor creatures who had been spiritually as 
well as physically neglected begin to tMnk 
about angels. 

The cemetery where James and Prudence 
met was situated on a hill overlooking the 



city of Liverchester, — a delidons green gar- 
den, where it seemed, until the plague-pits 
began to yawn there, that sleep must be 
lovely indeed under such green turf, with a 
still, deep sky above, and me birds chirping 
and twittering on all sides. 

James was tired with a night's watch by 
a death-bed, and had seated himself on a 
flat tomb, letting what little air there was 
fan his feverish forehead. He rose as Pru- 
dence approached. 

" Ah, Miss Heath, who would have ex- 
pected to find you here ) But I am glad 
that you do not neglect to catch a breath or 
two of purer air than we get in this city, 
thouffh nowadays even this lovely spot is 
not the best place for a walk.*' 

" How do you do, Mr. Harding ? You 
look very tireo." 

" I am, rather, but the air is very refresh- 
ing on the hill here." 

" I never neglect my walks, you know, 
because they are absolutely necessary. If 
one is to persevere in this work, — and 
especially after two illnesses like mine, — 
one must overlook no means of strength and 
health." 

" You are right. But I really don't think 
this is the best place for a walk now. The 
number of burials is very large every day." 

" I did not come here for a walk, Mr. 
Harding. I came to visit my mother's 
grave. Until this year I have always kept 
it planted with flowers, but my illness and 
my work have prevented my doing so now." 

"We shall nave a little rtepite before 
long, I hope, for the sickness mtoA slacken 
if only because there are so few left to 
fall its victims, and then. Miss Heath, you 
must let me assist you in restoring that 
grave — " -* 

" 0, 1 am so pleased to think you agree 
with me about planting flowers. The vicar 
told me that he thought it was not becoming 
to make graves into flower-beds." 

" Some people's minds are so very matter- 
of-fact. But I think flowers the most fit- 
ting memorials of the dead. I would far 
rather be buried among them than be 
placed under some huge marble monument. 
It always seems to me when people erect 
a tombstone that they employ strangers to 
honor their dead, and that when the piece 
of mason- work is set up they have done 
with it once and forever. But a memorial 
that consists of flowers must be watched 
and tended and renewed." 

" Yes, that is true. I have always loved 
the old motto, *Lord, keep my memory 
green ! ' — it would be very fitting for such 
a grave. While I was lying ill, and the 
doctors gave me over, those words were 
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always liatmtmg me in my Iialf-deliiious, 
half-unconscious moments." 

As Prudence spoke they heard a child^s 
voice crying very plaintiyely, " Mammy ! 
mammy ! " 

" What can that be ? A little one left 
behind by some of the mourners, perhaps. 
Let us find it.'^ 

James sprang to his feet and listened. 
The little sorrowful voice called again, and 
he followed the direction of the sound. A 
poor, ragged, dirty little girl about three 
years oM was wandering through the 
graves, sobbing, and calling for its ^ mam- 
my." 

"Come here, little one," said Prudence, 
who had followed James. The child, who 
had gazed at the latter with some show of 
terror, was reassured by her kind face, which 
probably was not uuTamiliar to this child 
mhabitant of the dark lanes and narrow 
courts. She sidled up to Prudence, peep- 
ins up from under her r^ed elf locks, and 
at last nestling iip close Ifeside the kmdly 
little woman ana burying her face in her 
dress. 

" What is it, little one 1 " asked Prudence, 
stooping down and caressii^ the child. 
** Has mammy brought you here and lost 
you?" 

The child shook her head, and at the 
mention of "mammy" her eyes filled with 
tears, and she sobbed out the cry very plain- 
tively. 

" Where is mammy, then ?" 

** She 's up here. Mammy, mammy ! " 

•* How do you know, my dear ? " 

" Mammy's been bad. She could n't get 
off the bed, and she is n't at home to-day, 
and Brother Jack told me she was here," 
was the answer, in very broken childish 
language, interrupted with many sobs. 

Prudence looked significantly at James, 
and sighed. " Poor wee lamb, I 'm afraid 
you won't find mammy ! " 

" I came to look for her," said the child. 
** Mammy ! mammy ! " 

** Poor little thing ! " said Prudence, her 
eyes filling with tears ; " mammy is lying 
under the grass, I fear, Mr. Harding. What 
can we do with her 1 " 

"Let us take her down into the town. 
She probably has some friends or relatives. 
At all events, we can find out where the 
brother is whom she speaks of." 

" Yes, so we can. Here, little one, take 
my hand, and well try to find mammy. 
We sha' n't find her here. Shall we go and 
ask Brother Jack about her ? " 

The child's face brightened, and she 
nodded. Prudence took her hand and led 
the way towards the gates. 



They had wandered from the path in 
their endeavors to find the girl, and were 
now making straight across the grass. As 
they neared the gates James saw with hor- 
ror that they had come upon an open pit, 
in which the first layer oi cof&ns had been 
already placed. 

"Let us go round by that path, Miss^ 
Heath. It is not safe to venture too near 
these pits, and it is not a sight for you to 
look at. It is trying enough for a strong 
man." 

"I would rather go on^ — I wish just 
once to see." And she stepped up to the 
edge and gazed in. 

" Poor things, swept down in ranks ! 
This is very terrible, Mr. Harding. It 
makes one tremble to think that we are ac- 
countable for much of this." 

" How do you mean ? " 

"0, not we personally, but the people 
who live in the city and allow ignorance 
and want to sow the seeds of such wholesale 
destruction as this. Ah, Mr. Harding," — 
she turned towards him, clasping her hands, 
with an expression of infimte sorrow and 
compassion m her face, — " these unhappy 
people ! A little more care and love and 
teaching, a little less greed and avarice, 
might have averted the calamity. Good 
heavens ! it is awful to think of men who 
can let their fellow-creatures die in herds 
like the beasts that perish." 

"I pray heaven that the experience so 
dearly bought this time will not be thrown 
away 1 " 

"It will, Mr. Harding. I know it. 
When once the alarm has subsided, things 
will go on in the old way, unless a few 
faithful workers continue to labor for these 
poor souls." 

" That will I for one," said James, very 
solemnly. 

" Ana I, if I be spared," said Prudence, 
looking up to heaven with a brave resigna- 
tion in her quiet gray eyes. 

" God grant it ! " said James, fervently. 

She turned to him and held out her hand. 
They were still standing by that great yawn- 
ing pit, with the poor strayed child chnging 
to Prudence's dress and looking on in dumb 
wonderment. 

" You will always let me be a friend, 
won't you, Mr. Harding ? " she asked, hold- 
ing out her hand to him frankly ; " we 
might do much for these poor souls." 

James bent over her hand reverently and 
raised it to his lips. There was nothmg in 
the action but the admiration every true 
man would have felt for that angelic nature. 
Prudence did not misimderstand its mean- 
ing. And then James took courage, and a 
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secret source of hope and fear and stfength 
which he had long hidden in his very in- 
most heart was unsealed. He took the 
hand in his more firmly, and looked into 
the honest, fearless gray eyes, which had 
such a tenderness in their glance that one 
thought to one's self, at 3ie sight of it, 
" How that woman could love a man I" 

" Prudence Heath, will you be the dear- 
est friend on earth to me? Will you be 
the best and truest friend a man can have ? 
— will you be my wife ? *' 
I " I will be your faithful and loving wife, 
James, till the day I die, if you think me 
worthy." 

And that was all ! 

It seemed as if these two had known 
each other all their lives, and loved each 
other as long. The confession was surprised 
from them, yet each appeared prepared for_ 
it. In truth, they had m dark times they 
had gone through seen very much of one an- 
other, and each had learned to admire and 
respect the other's fine qualities. So when 
the time came they were not ashamed of 
their feelings, and nad no question about 
their depth. 

In this way Prudence and James plight- 
ed their trotn, by the side of a yawning 
plague-pit, with that orphan child clinging 
to them. 

" What a place to select for such a love 
passage ! " 1 hear some one say. Why not 
select that spot? This man and woman 
were not talkmg romantic nonsense to each 
other. Theirs was no tinsel love bom of 
waltzes and whisperings on the stairs. It 
was not nursed by moonlight wanderings in 
groves where the nightingales sobbed melo- 
dy. It was not the untried, unstable love 
of boys and girls. Their affection had 
sprung of mutual respect and complete 
understanding of each other's characters. 
They were man and wife elect of sorrow 
and labor and the great truth of life. Their 
hands were united, their hearts were one, 
not to share unalloyed simshine and dreams 
of fairyland, but to face the world and pre- 
serve against all cares and struggles one 
!9acred spot where there should be always 
ilight and peace and calm, — the domestic 
hearth. 

When they had plighted their troth, as I 
have told you, the two, leading the little 
stray child with them, walked down into 
Liverchester in silence, for the heart of 
each was full of solemn thoughts. 

That night, when James Harding had 
finished his day's work and flung lumself 
wearily on his bed, there was great happi- 
ness and a calm sense of reliant love which 
seemed to fiU him with new strength and 



open out a brighter prospect before hifn. 
So he fell asleep murmuring the name of 
the good woman he loved. 

I^ little knew what Prudence Heath 
would have to suffer on his accoimt. He 
had never troubled to inquire about her 

Position, and satisfied himself with the be- 
ef that she was " a poor relation " of her 
wealthy guardian's, ^he dressed very qui- 
etly, and was allowed to do exactly as &hJb 
liked, and he conjectured, therefore, that 
her doings were little regarded by her un- 
cle, who, he believed, kept her out of char- 
ity. It was true that she had a good deal of 
money to give away, but he supposed that 
her uncle gave her a generous allowance, 
and that sne gave it m to the poor. I 
fancy if James nad known the real state of 
the case he would have been a little less 
easy of mind as he feU asleep, for of sR 
things in the world that he had a horror of 
there was nothing he thought baser and 
more unworthy of a man than marriage for 
money. 

When Prudence Heath went home, she 
sat down at once and wrote to her uncl^ 
telling him all. Her imcle had fled with 
his lamily, like the rest of the prosperous 
people ol Liverchester. He had tried to 
persuade Prudence to go with them, but 
she would not hear of it ; and as it was his 
policy not to thwart her, she was allowed to 
remain at the family mansion, a large house 
in the main street of the city. 

I will not attempt to describe the rage of 
her uncle when he found all his ingenious 
scheming shattered and dissipated at a word. 
He declared it was only wniat he ought to 
have expected when he let the girl go maun- 
dering about with a lot of poor young par- 
sons, always on the lookout for money. 
He wrote her an angry letter, and -came 
over in a few days in person to try to ex- 
ert his authority; but it was all to no 
purpose. Prudence was as firm and un- 
yielding as such a brave, good little woman 
could be in the face of wrong and injustice. 
Guardian and ward separated on very cold 
terms. 

Prudence had purposely avoided meeting 
James again until after she had seen her 
guardian. The day after the stormy inter- 
view she wrote him a note asking him to 
call. He did so, and then learned for the 
first time that Prudence Heath was an 
heiress. 

" Why, you don't look delighted at all ! 
And I thought you had most likely heard 
of it." 

" Not a word, — and I 'm glad I did n't, 
for I don't think I could have loved you if 
I had known it, Prue." 
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** Won't' you love me if I am an heiress, 
James ?^ 

" I can't help it now. It 's too late to re- 
sist ; but I wiah I had known it before ; I 
can't bear rich women as a role." 

Prudence got up from the table where 
she was sitting, and walked across to James, 
who was standing moodily at the window. 
He was mortified at the discovery, for he 
felt that his motives would be misconstrued 
on all sides. 

^ Prudence came up to him and laid her 
two hands in his, and then looking into his 
face with her sweet smile and her frank, 
honest gray eyes, said, — 

"Take a peniiiless girl for your wife, 
then, James ; . for my guardian disapproves 
of the match, and by my father's will, al- 
though he cannot, of course, prevent my 
maixying, he can deprive me of my for- 
tune." 

Then James got frightened on another 
score. ; 

"Prue, do jrou think you do wisely to 
sacrifice all this for a poor parson ? You 
have been used to every comfort, you have 
never known what it is to want money or 
anything which money commands. Kenect, 
— think of what you lose ! " 

She laid her head on his shoulder, and, 
looking up trustfully, said, — 

" Sha' n't I have you, dear ? " 

There was no answering that, — so he 
folded her to his heart. 



CHAPTER XL 

LOVE IN A HUT. 

Edward Harding's sword was fated not 
to be fleshed in the . Crimean campaign. 
"When he reached Balaklava with his de- 
tachment he foimd the war over and the 
troops recalled. And then he learned that 
Tom Martindale was quartered with the 8th 
Dragoon Guards on the heights, a few 
hours' ride from the harbor, that he had re- 
covered from his wounds and was in high 
feather once more. So Ensign Harding 
handed over his detachment, and asked 
leave of his commanding officer, in order to 
go over to the scene of the war. The leave 
was granted at once, and next day Edward 
was careering along on an uneasy Russian 
pony, under the guidance of a Turk, a little 
lithe, wiry fellow, who swung along afoot 
over the ground at a pace which our friend 
could hardly persuade his sorry nag to em- 
ulate. And it was hardly surprismg that 
the poor beast was not good in his paces, 
for, as Ted learnt afterwards, the wretched 



animal could have found but little to sus- 
tain strength on, having been turned out to 
pick up a living where there was nothing, 
or next to nothing, to sraze upon, except 
tent-pegs and cannon-balls. Ted, on hearing 
the explanation of his horse's condition from 
Tom Martindale, declared that that account- 
ed for his sensations during that uncom- 
fortable ride. He vowed he could feel the 
points of the tent-pegs through the creature's 
sides, and attributed his frequent stumblings 
to the weight of undigested cannon-balls. 

He was not sorry when the tents of the 
8th Dragoon Guards came in sight. He dis- 
missed Buono Johnny with a handsome fee 
that made the little Snow's eyes sparkle in 
a way that would have shaken the oeUef of 
those who talk about the stolidity of the 
Mussulman, A vigorous and unremitting 
application of his sword -sheath to the 
pony's flanks elicited a progressive move- 
ment bordering on a canter, and so Edward 
Harding jolted on towards the camp, reached 
it, and inquiring his way to Comet Mar- 
tindale's tent of a trooper engaged in repair- 
ing a very dilapidated jacket, had it pointed 
out to him, ana the next minute gladly drew 
rein in front of an edifice of combined clay, 
canvas, and boarding. 

" Tom — Tom Martindale ! " shouted Ed- 
ward. 

" Hullo ! " was bellowed forth from the 
interior, and the next instant a figure ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

Edward Harding could not believe his 
eyes. Before leaving England Tom had 
been photographed in all the first flush of 
becoming regimentals. Where was the dap- 
per, hale officer in whom Edward had found 
some likeness to " Old Tom Martindale of 
Denb. Coll.," despite that peculiar habit 
which photographs have of making you a? 
unlike yourself as it is possible for a like- 
ness to be ? 

The figure in the doorway of the hut was 
a very dark brown unkempt individual, 
with a tawny beard, a tattered set of regi- 
mentals, and a most irregular short black 
clay pipe. This was even less like the 
original Tom Martindale of " Oxford Col- 
lege " than the photograph. But there was 
no mistaking the voice. 

" By Jove, Ted, I 'm glad to see you." 

" Ain't I glad to see you, Tom ! " 

So the one came out of the tent-door, and 
the other scrambled off the horse, which 
seemed, like a cane chair, to recover itself 
as soon as his weight was removed, ^hd 
two old friends met and grasped hands. It 
was no long, ostentatious greeting ; there 
was no hugging, and as for kissmg, that 
was quite out of the question. They just 
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gave a short, warm grip, and the freema- 
Bonry of old and tried friendship did the 
rest, — if I may except a brief double shuffle 
cut by Tom as soon as he and Ted were 
within the tent. 

" How about the horse, Tom 1 " 

" I have n't got one — chiefly because I 
don't use towels, finding the sun (when 
one gets it) do the drying cheaper." 

"Nonsense, I mean my horse." 

" When did you send him ? I have n't 
seen him. I dare say he has been taken 
for the public service, especially if he was 
a good 'un, for it 's a rarish article." 

" Don't be a donkey, Tom ; I mean the 
one I came here upon," 

" 0, is that a horse ? I beg a thousand 
paidons. I took Mm for a Russian pony, 
half donkey and half cat, with a touch of 
the pig in nis temper and the hippopotamus 
in his paces." 

" Well, it is a Russian pony, I suppose, 
Tom, since you must be so particular^ 

" 0, 1 thought my eyes could not deceive 
me. But why this anxiety about the — the 
noble steed, if you like, as you seem a little 
proud of him, to judge from your deep in- 
terest in him ? " 

"What's to be done with him? Have 
you a shed or anything of that sort ? " 

" Diwle a bit, yer honor 1 But there 's a 
truss or so of hay round the comer, and 
unless I am inexcusably ignorant of the 
habits and tastes of the animals of this de- 
lightful region, I guess you '11 find him out- 
siae with his attention particularlv directed 
to that snack. And he 11 stop there until 
he has eaten Ids way out at the other end. 
Bless you,. Ted," he continued, dropping his 
bantering tone, "hell be safe not to stir 
from there, — he won't want any halter, — 
that is, unless it is so long since he saw hay 
that he does not recognize it, in which case 
he will take himself to his usual provender, 
tent-pegs and twenty-four-pounders." 

And then followed the conversation about 
the diet of horses in the Crimea to which I 
Lave already alluded. 

These two young fellows had not seen 
one another for a long time. They had 
gone through troubles — and one oi them 
had been near death's door — since they 
last met. But like true English lads, they 
kept the demonstration of their feelings 
carefully choked off, and laughed and 
chaffed, — and felt deeply all the time. 

What was the most natural thing for the 
old chums to do first of aU, think you ? 
Why, they sat down and smoked a pipe, 
and presently Tom produced a bottle of 
beer, and they began by and by to chat 
over old times and the story of their lives 



since they were last together in the dear 
old " rooms in the old quad." Each, you 
remember, had the history of a siege to 
relate. Tom's description of the siege of 
Sebastopol would perhaps to the wond at 
larce seem the more important, but he — 
and I believe Ted too — enjoy^ far more 
the recital of the latter^s blockade in his 
rooms, of the final defeat of the silver poker, 
and the discomfiture of Sconger, the proctor 
of the Vice-Chancellor's court. 

The interior of Tom's hut was by no 
means so uncomfortable as you would have 
been led to expect by the aspect of the ., 
exterior. It had plenty of furs £uid warm 
wraps spread about, ana there were a couple 
of roughly made lounges of iron and canvas, 
and a long chest which formed a kind of 
sofa-bed with the aid of a mattress and a 
pile of blankets. Edward expressed his 
surprise and admiration at the snug look of 
the place. 

"Yes, — and by Jove, Ted," said the 
comet, " it 's mainly owing to little Mary. 
She 's a regular little trump, upon my soul 
she is 1 When the news of our privations 
out here during the winter first reached 
England, the good little thing set to work, 
— ran up some comforters and mittens and 
all sort of dodges for keeping one warm, in 
no time, spent, I 'm afraid, aU her money 
in blankets and all that kind of thin?, not to 
mention creature-comforts, — packea 'em up 
and sent 'em off, — and, by Jove, took such 
trouble about their going, that I got 'em 
long before my respected governor, who 's a 
very gpod chap in his way, had had time to 
tell ms man to order tne housekeeper to 
send some one to the outfitters and direct 
them to take the very earliest opportunity 
of sending me a regular Canadian outfit." 

" She is a dear httle girl, Tom." 

" Yes, — and what am I to do ? What can 
a fellow do in return for such kindness and 
thoughtfulness, Ted 1 You know how she 
has to slave away to get her money, — and 
yet I '11 stake my life she spent every penny 
of it, and more too, perhaps, to send these 
things off to me. I declare I felt like a 
robber when I got them ! I know she must 
be wanting money because of her Having 
sent these things. Yet I dare not, cannot, 
should not, be brute enough to send her 
any, though I have lots of tin here that I 
can't do anything with." 

" No, of course you could n't." 

" Not yet, that is. For I have made my 
mind up to one thing. As soon as I set back 
to England, come weal or woe, if the gov- 
ernor rages, — and I 'm most grieved to think 
of annoying him, — I '11 make that good lit- 
tle girl my wife, and then whatever money 
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I have shall b^ hers, though it won't be 
much, I fancy, for I expect the old boy will 
go through that extraordinary surgical opera- 
tion known to the scientific as -cutting one 
off with a shilling. I shall be curious to 
see the amputation, but I can't help thinking 
I could observe it to better advantage in the 
character of a spectator purely." 

" Tom, you beggar, you 're just the same 
mad-bramed donkey as ever. Can't you be 
serious for five minutes ? Have you thought 
this over sufficientlv, and are you sure you 
are doing the best tov both ? " 

"Do you mean that I might find some 
better way of rewarding such affection and 
self-sacrifice than the presenting her with a 
worthless fellow like myself ? Well, I agree 
with you, but then it is what would make 
her happy, I believe, — mind, I 'm not de- 
fending her taste. If Pacha Martindale AH 
-were to say to the Moon-faced Pearl of the 
Feringhees, * Speak ; what reward wilt thou 
have f even to two thirds of my kingdom it 
shall be thine,' the Moon-faced Pearl would 
answer, * If you please, 1 11 take that young 
comet of the 8th Dragoon Guards who has 
a foxy beard and a dilapidated collar-bone.' 
And I don't see what the Pacha Tommartin- 
dale Ali could do but present the M. F. P. 
with the party in question, — he could not 
even bowstring him first as he deserved, and 
even though he were persuaded, as I am, 
that he would be really enhancing the value 
of the reward. There, my j^^^^^l^ is ended. 
Give me the beer, — tropical language nat- 
urally makes one a little dry." 

" Well, Tom, if you find your pay won't 
support yourself and wife, you can write for 
a comic paper occasionally, or take your 
leave about Christmas and employ it in 
acting in a pantomime, for I never knew a 
fellow with such a lot of fun and good 
spirits always on supply under the most 
adverse circumstances ! " 

"Ah, you were always rather an even- 
tempered, steady-going cnap, Ted. But that 
is a mistake, — up ana down hill is better 
for a boss than a dead level, remember that ! 
But now, as I have given you my love-story, 
perhaps you won't mind obliging me with a 
return of the killed and missing in the en- 
gagement between you and Enmy Prior." 

Edward Harding's face lengthened. 

" You 're a cheerful fellow for a lover of 
several years' standing, Ted ! You don't 
seem at all delighted at the mention of that 
beloved name. What has happened ? Does 
the paternal insist on your succeeding him 
in the buttery business if you would wed 
his heiress ? Or does he refuse her to any 
one who has n't a gold tap to his castle, — I 
b^ pardon, — quite a sHp, — tassel to his 



cap ; no allusion to the old bojr's beer in- 
tended in the mention of tap." 

" Go on, Tom, You 're likely to learn if 
you go on talking nineteen to the dozen in 
that way." 

" I am immediately silence on a monu- 
ment grinning at sorrow ! Now divulge." 

" Very well, then, you must know, a few 
days after you left Oxford, old P. turned up 
according to predictions. It unfortunately 
happened that he selected for his visit tiie 
morning after the boating supper, when 
there had been some fun goinff, our boat 
having bumped up to th^ durmg the 
races. I was a little out of sorts, and was 
taking a contemplative tankard of beer in 
your rooms, to wnich I had retired as being 
garrets, and therefore more unfrequented 
than my ground-floors. There came a gen- 
tle tap at the door, which I took to be the 
laundress, and sang out, * Come in,' accord- 
ingly ; whereupon in walked old Prior, and 
at once tackled me on the subject of my in- 
tentions. For a moment they were more 
like pitching him out of the window than 
anything else." 

" But on reflection you remembered that 
it was not likely that one or two of your 
duns or old Sconger would be underneath, 
so it was n't worth while being hung for so 
few. Well, it would have been wasteful." 

" Exactly so 1 You 're a diviner, Thomas. 
But besides that I reflected that anyhow I 
must get the girl out of the scrape, cost 
what it might. So I told him that I was a 
poor man, without any expectations beyond 
my own maustry — 

" Of which you presented him at that 
moment a very fine sample. Good ! " 

"But that I was much attached to his 
daughter," continued Edward, without heed- 
ing the interruption, " and that, if he would 
permit it, I wished to be considered as her 
accepted suitor. He grumbled about long 
engagements, different spheres, slight expec- 
tations, poverty, doubt of our knowing our 
real feelings, not unmingled with threats of 
appeals to the higher powers. Now just at 
that time I hoped, as you know, to scramble 
through my dimculties, and an appeal to the 
higher powers, by resultmg probably in 
rustication, would have been immediate 
and unavoidable smash. So a selfish anxi- 
ety for my own safety giving an additional 
force to my generous wish to shield the girl 
made my eloquence so astonishingly per- 
suasive that tne old boy at last consented 
with a very bad grace." 

"Do I, then, behold before me the — 
But no, by Jove, Ted, that is no subject to 
joke about. How the deuce can you get 
out of it?" 
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" I don't know any more than the dead. 
The only comfort to be derived from my 
smash at Oxford is the hope that it will in 
some way conduce to a breaking off of the 
engagement. I must own, too, that of late 
I had not been able to feien ardent attach- 
ment quite so consistently. You know, 
when it comes to writing a love-letter daily 
one begins to think Rowland Hill, after all, 
was not such a benefactor of his species, — 
and then one really begins to run dry of 
subjects." 

"You should do as the parsons do, — 
write a letter as they do a sermon, for 
every day, and then, when it has come to 
the end of the year, turn round and begin 
again. It wouldn't be noticed, I assure 
you. The most devout and constant wor- 
shippers never see through the sermon 
subterfuge, and I don't think the most af- 
fectionate correspondent would discover 
you." 

" I only hope that Emily, poor girl, is 
beginning to forget me, so that when the 
time comes it won't cause her much pain. 
Upon my soul, Tom, I feel an awful brute 
at times ! " 

" Poor dear ! But be comforted, you 
woman-killer, — you irresistible Adonis! 
A little bird of my acquaintance — God 
bless its kind little heart ! — has whispered 
in my ear, and I have a notion that Emily's 
heart is not likely to be broken at the notion 
of losing her Edward." 

" What do you mean, Tom 1 " 

"To teU you plainly, then, Mary told 
me before I left England that she had rea- 
son to believe Emuy did not care a bit 
about you, — that she thought it was a good 
catch to get hold of a university man, and 
didn't Know you were going a cropper. 
When Mary told me this, she said she be- 
lieved you did not care more for Emily 
than Emily did for you, but that you fan- 
cied she was desperately fond of you, and, 
feeling yourself committed, were too hon- 
orable to throw her over. And, what is 
more, that dear little girl gave me leave to 
say this to you at any time when the fetters 
were beginning to chafe, and you were, in 
my opinion, prepared to hear it." 

" No, Tom, it won't do. It 's very kind 
of you, and it was thoughtful of Mary Fresh- 
field, but I think I know better. You know 
I have n't much opinion of women's judg- 
ment in these matters, and you neither of 
you can know what I do. I wish I could 
believe it, but it is impossible. It would 
be cowardly to do so." 

"Well, my dear old boy, you must go 
your own way. But if you ever find out 
that what I say is right, ask Mary's pardon 



mentally for doubting her power of gauging 
Emily's character." 

" That I wiU, Tom." 

" She 's the best little girl in the world, 
Ted, When I was down at hospital with 
my wound, her kind face haunted my 
dreams, and so she was the best nurse I 
had. Ill tell you what, old boy, when 
you lie for a long time, as I did, just on the 
narrow strand between life and death, you 
see things very differently, and value thin^ 
the world values very lightly, and thiiuc 
little of things the world estimates highly. 
What does it matter to me that my relations 
cut me and turn up their noses at me for 
marrying Mary ] I suppose that won't kill 
me, and as lon^ as I live I shall have a home 
with the blessmg of that woman to make it 
all that a hovel needs to make it a home. 
By Jove, Ted, when I went slap-daah at 
the Russian colimm in the valley dowD. yon- 
der, I did n't feel in the least shadow of a 
fnuk, but went at it as I should have 
charged the cads down the Com, about a 
year before at Oxford. And, mind you, 
that charge of our Heavy Brigade was smart 
fighting. I have n't been in any considera- 
ble scnmmage since, — only a little skir- 
mishing with Cossacks, — but even in those 
slight £^airs, though I did not funk, I con- 
fess I felt a sort of hope that I might sur- 
vive, and not lose the happiness I looked 
forward to in the future with my Mary. It 
was not fear exactly, but I 'm amiid it was 
not imlike it" 

" You 're a lucky fellow, Tom. You love 
and are loved by a splendid woman, and 
you 've no tides or duns, and you have seen 
service iittid been respectably wounded, not 
disfigond, in the service of your country. 
Look at me 1 I 've no money and heaps of 
debts ; I 'm tied to a woman whom I do not 
love, and whose loving me only makes 
matters worse by making my escape impos- 
sible. And then, to fimsh it up, when I 
come out to the Crimea in the hopes of 
getting shot and dying gloriously, lo and 
behold ! peace is prockimed, and I must 
just go back to barracks, and thence to the 
debtors' jaiL" 

"Come, Ted, cheer up! You mustn't 
get in the dumps yet. While I've a six- 
pence you shall share it, as we used to share 
m the old Oxford days, and it will go hard 
indeed if you can't be pulled through that 
Oxford business somehow. And you '11 get 
out of the Emily Prior scrape, too, take my 
word for it. As for the fighting, I 'm sorry 
we can't accommodate you. If you 'd only 
come out a month or so earlier, we could 
have put you in the way of enough to satisfy 
the greatest glutton going for that kind of 
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work. But, bless you, we 're not quite sure 
it is all over now. There have been false 
starts for the Olive Branch Stakes once or 
twice already, and we may be at it again 
tooth and nail before long. If not, you 
must put up with the blessmgs of peace, or 
try to get out to the Cape or India, where 
you 'U be able, perhaps, to obtain what you 
want. And now what are you up to for 
the rest of the dajr ? " 

Edward explamed that he had several 
days' leave and nothing to do, so it was 
determined that he should take a shake- 
down in Tom's hut. The pony was disposed 
of in the shed where Tom and two brother- 
officers kept a cow and some poultry. 

So that night Ted slept on a heap of rugs, 
furs, and blsSikets in one comer of the hut. 
and, being somewhat tired, thanks to the 
Russian pony's free action, was soon in the 
land of dreams, where he found that Mr. 
Prior had been Commissaiy-General to the 
Russian forces in Sebastopol, that the Em- 
peror of the French had ordered him, 
£dward Harding, to be handed over to the 
enemy, and that the truculent and implaca- 
ble Conmussary-CJeneial had commanded 
his immediate execution, and that he was 
on the point of being torn in pieces by wild 
Russian ponies. 



CHAPTER XII. 

<'l, JAMES, TAKE THEE, PBUDBNCB." 

Mr. GoLDiNa, the uncle of Prudence 
Heath, was a man of the world. His broth- 
er-in-law, George Heath, Prudence's father, 
had seen andf appreciated him in that char- 
acter, and when he himself had become 
hardened, in his fight with the world and a 
wretched home, he came to envy Golding's 
qualities, and valued them too ^hly. 

When George Heath married Charity 
Golding, the nch daughter of old Golding, 
the banker, he was a fine honest fellow 
enough in his way. He had been in the 
army, had seen service, and distinguished 
himself. But he had also run through his 
money, his health, and the better instincts 
of his nature. His distinguished service 
had not been recognized as he and all his 
friends expected, and he was, to begin with, 
a disappomted man on that account, and he 
was a man of refined tastes and extravagant 
habits, which he had learnt in the army. 
So when he came home from India he lis- 
tened to the advice of his family, and mar- 
ried Charity Golding for her money. He 
meant to atone to me woman he wedded 
for her wealth in every possible manner 
afterwards, — there was so much grace left 



in him. But he found, when he was tried, 
that he could not carry out his honest pur- 
pose. There were no sympathies, no com- 
munity of feeling, — no love, in short, — and 
the married life of George Heath and his 
wife was a long misery, until he laid her in 
the grave. And then he was an old man, 
with only his daughter to make him cling 
to the world. 

He felt his time in the world was not 
long, and now that the only tender place 
left in his heart was that occupied by his 
child, that tender spot was fenced and forti- 
fied bv the coldness and hardness around it. 
As I have said, he had come to admire and 
envy Golding's knowledge of the world, 
and he believed that this man would be the 
.best guardian his girl could have, — better, 
perhaps, than her father even. In this be- 
lief he left her in his charge, and gave him 
full power over her future. 

He fancied to himself that one so rid; 
and so pretty, too, — well, she was pleasing, 
and her mother had been plain, — would 
stand no chance if there were more George 
Heaths, even, in the world. But he had 
sufficient respect for his former self to be- 
lieve that few men who married a woman 
for money would have sufficient honesty to 
intend — as he had intended — to atone for 
their mercenary wooing by a wedded life of 
devotion. 

**It may wring her heart a bit to be 
guided by her guardian, but he wiU know 
best," he said. " Better a month or so of 
love-fever than a lifelong misery." 

But George Heath had bequeathed to his 
daughter one thing over whicn her guardian 
could exercise no power. He had given her 
the noble character which had di^ in him 
many years before, but which sprang up 
again as vigorous as ever in her pure heart. 
What his mends had always spoken of as 
" George's pig-headedness " revived in Pru- 
dence as a lo^al determination to do that 
which was nght. And Mr. Golding, a 
man of the world, saw and recognized this. 

It was on this accoimt that he never 
checked what his wife called her foolish 
vagaries. Mrs. G., however, was far too 
well trained to obey — if not to honor — 
her husband to apply this term to his in- 
dulged ward's whims, except at such times 
when, both being ensconced in the four-post 
bed, she was allowed freedom of speech for 
once in the twenty-four hours, i ou see, 
Golding really was a man of the world. 
He ruled his household with a rod of iron, 
but he knew perfectly well that to exact too 
much of his wife in the way of reticence as 
to his plans and actions was simply to sit 
down on the safety-vahre of the domestic 
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engine, and that explosions would be the 
result. Therefore, he allowed her — to 
carry on the metaphor — to let off the 
steam, — advise, abuse, praise, complain, be- 
wail, or entreat, to her heart's content at 
that peaceful hour when, family prayers 
having been read, the gas turned off, and 
finally the bed-candle blown out, he and 
his spouse retired to rest. He had always 
this refuge, you observe, — whenever Mrs. 
G. got troublesome, he could lie quite still 
and CO to sleep. And he knew, though he 
left her, as he dropped off in a peaceful 
slumber, a dangerous rebel, she would rise 
in the morning his devoted servant and 
slave. 

Please don't frown, my dear lady readers, 
at this, because — don't you see ? — the re- 
sult proves that Mrs. G. was right, and that 
Mr. 6. was not onlv brutal but wrong in 
falling asleep while his wife was propound- 
ing wisdom. Had he listened to her coun- 
sel to put an immediate stop on his ward's 
"foolish vagaries," she might — or might 
not — have been a very nice regulation 
young lady, not given to visiting poor peo- 
ple and falling in love with needy parsons. 

At the same time, it is due to Mr. Gold- 
ing, the man of the world, to remind you 
that the will of his ward's father was made 
on a certain plan, and that Mr. Golding's 
intentions were modelled after that phuL 
He thought Prudence's vagaries were fool- 
ish just as much as his wife did. But 
George Heath had directed that, in case of 
his daughter marryiug against her guar- 
dian's wish, one half of the property should 
be divided among certain charities. This 
property had, after all, originally belonged 
to the Golding family, for it was the miser- 
able money for which George Heath had 
bartered liberty and happiness when he 
married Charity Golding. So Mr. Golding 
determined if possible to recover it. To do 
80 he must try to make himself as pleasant 
and amiable to little Prue as possible, — 
must try, in fact, to gain sufficient influence 
over her to lead her into a marriage with 
his son. And, knowing her character, he 
decided it was best to give her her way in 
all things. 

His son,- unfortunately, was not so clever 
a man as his father. He was one of those 
slangy, half-educated sons of wealthy parve- 
nus who have to succeed their " governors," 
as they call them, in the business, and who 
have all the vulgarity and none of the ad- 
vantages of wealtL He looked upon Pru- 
dence as his future wife, and treated her 
with all the impudent familiarity and neg- 
lect which the mture Mz& G., jumor, would 
have to put up with. 



When Prudence, in spite of advice, en- 
treaties, and threats, declared herself still 
firm in her determination to marry James 
Harding, Mr. Golding was obliged to admit 
that his plans had been fruitless. Tliere 
was nothing to be done but to hand over 
one half of the property to the charities 
specified in George Heath's will, and to keep 
the remainder himself. But Mr. Golding 
had the desire which iso many vulgar peo- 

fle have. He wished to be a Member of 
Wliament. He had on one occasion gone 
so far as to issue an address to the " electors 
and non-electors" of Liverchester, when 
somebody brought down a well-known man 
and snuned his chance out entirely, where- 
upon he withdrew. Still he nureed tiie 
hope of being some day the M. P. for 
Liverchester, and went through a good 
deal of his me in rehearsal and preparation 
for that great occasion. And since in nolli- 
ing does the truth of the great fact that " a 
prophet hath no honor in his own country" 
make itself more evident than in a contested 
election when a local magnate goes to the 
poU, Mr. Golding was always seeing hand- 
writing on the walL Whenever he cBd any- 
thing at all public be asked himself what 
could be made of it by the opposition for 
electioneering purposes. The result was 
that his parliamentary ambition acted as a 
sort of conscience, and warned him off many 
a dirty profitable action. 

He did not fail, you may be sure, to per- 
ceive what use his enemies might ni£^e out 
of his treatment of his ward. He beheld 
imaginary placards, "Who robbed the or- 
phan?" "What did Golding do to the 
fatherless I " and such like amenities, in 
his dreams. What was he to do ? As he 
very justly remarked, the wishes of the 
dead must be regarded, and the last will 
and testament of George Heath was a very 
plain and straightforward document, which 
even the most acute lawyer could not wrest 
a second meaning out o£ 

So Mr. Golding summoned his niece to 
him, and read her a long and serious lec- 
ture on disobedience to her nearest and 
dearest friend and protector. Then he drew 
a touching but entirely imaginary picture 
of her father's last moments. He described 
George Heath as dying in his arms, and 
intrusting his girl to him in the most af- 
fecting terms. 

Now it unfortunately happened that Pro- 
dence had a good memory, and she .had a 
clear recollection of being told by her 
nurse, who had been an old servant of her 
father's, that Mr. Golding was sent for whm 
George Heath was taken iU; but that as 
there had never been any very great cor- 
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diality 'between them, he had not hastened 
to his brother-in-law's bedside, and arrived 
some hours after his death. Prudence was 
disgusted at the hypocrisy and falsehood of 
her unde, and thenceforth all his eloquence 
was expended in vain. 

In winding up Ms oration, however, he 
rose to a noble height of seeming unselfish- 
ness. He declared that he could not con- 
sent to punish her as severely as her father 
had intended that he should. He said his 
conscience would not allow him to take 
everything from her, and leave her to re- 
pent of her error in poverty ; and here he 
drew a highly colorea picture of the conse- 

Suences of ner marrying a poor man, and 
lie reward of her disobedience. 

Even though it was contrary to the last 
directions of his dear brother, he would 
leave her some portion of the fortime which 
might have been hers if she had been a 
properly regulated young person. He would 
give her a tnousand pounds. 

The sum was a tnfle compared with the 
splendid property he acquired, even after 
settling with the charities who were his co- 
partners in the stroke of good luck. 

At first Prudence was disposed to reject 
the gift with scorn. But on calm reflection 
she saw that he was merely giving her what 
was her own. She felt her father had never 
intended that she should really be deprived 
of her property. The threat was only to 
be held out m terror em; not to be enforced 
if she wished to give her hand to some 
worthy man who already possessed her 
heart. So she consented, rather taking it 
as a right than accepting it as a favor, — 
expecting thanks from her uncle, not ex- 
pressing gratitude herself, — to receive the 
thousand pounds. It would be a little 
something Tor James and her to be^n life 
upon, and yet not so much as to pain him 
with the suspicion that his motives might 
be misinterpreted. 

Mr. (Jolaing gave a sigh of relief when 
be found that she took the money without 
a&y difficulty. He had anticipated con- 
siderable trouble, and was charmed to think 
that he had hedged with such success 

X'ost the chance of his enemies making 
t he called political capital out of his 
relations with his ward. 

Delighted with the success of this scheme, 
he set about carrying out another. He saw 
the inadvisabilily oi his niece's remaining 
in liverchester after her union with James. 
It would never do for wealthy Mr. Golding, 
the would-be representative of Liverchester, 
to have his niece and late ward going about 
the town in shabby clothes, — he knew she 
^as just the sort of woman who would do 



that, on conscientious grounds, — as the wife 
of a poor curate. He must guard against 
that, it was very evident ; and the best way 
to do so would be to get the Rev. Mr. 
Harding out of the place altogether as soon 
as possible. It would not smt his purpose 
to have him turned out, because there 
would be a bother, certain foolish folk in 
the town having a high opinion of him, 
which, Mr. Golding felt sure, would induce 
them to come to him as the uncle of the 
curate's wife, and ask him to use his influ- 
ence on his behalf. But for that, nothing 
would have been easier than to get rid of 
him, for the vicar was a fast friend and finn 
ally of Mr. Golding's, and would have lis- 
tened to his least wish. 

Luckily for Mr. Golding, he stood well 
with the church. He was to contend Liver- 
chester on sound Toiy principles, "Church 
and State, Bible and Crown, the British 
Constitution," etc., etc., etc. Accordingly, 
not only did the vicar regard him, but the 
bishop held him in honor. Happy Mr. 
Goldmg ! 

The bishop of Middleborough was a bish- 
op of the old fiill-bodied fruity kind. He 
had been elected to the Bench for the sound 
reason that he had written a learned treatise 
" On the Reflective Value and Differential 
Meanings of the Greek Enclitics," or some- 
thing of that sort Something, you will 
take notice, which most eminently fitted 
him for the work he was appointed to do in 
the Christian Church. It is true that in 
his early days, when he was first tutor, 
and subsequentlv master, of his college at 
Oxford, he had been of rather vague opin- 
ions in theology. He had even shown a 
strong leaning towards German philosophy. 
But with apron and shovel-hat had come 
orthodoxy and zeal, — at least as far as can 
be judged from outward -appearances. No 
bishop could be more earnest and proper than 
" J. Middleborough " ; and as for heresies, 
why it was only Sie other day that he for- 
bade the Bishop of Natal to open his mouth 
in his diocese. 

Mr. Golding had no stancher friend than 
"J. Middleborough." The bishop loved a 
good bottle of wine and a first-rate dinner, 
and he always visited the future candidate 
for the representation of Liverchester when- 
ever he happened to be in his vicinity. 

Nothing could be easier than for Mr. 
Golding to ask his lordship to consider the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Harding, who had 
married — not altogether with Mr. Golding's 
approval, perhaps, but they must live — a 
niece of his. "Any small living which 
might be in his lordship's gift," etc., etc., etc 
The thing was done when the idea was con- 
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ceived, so certain was tlie bishop of comply- 
ing with Mr. Golding's wish. 

In the mean time, the pestilence had 
passed away from Liverchester. It left no 
signs of its visit beyond the observable fre- 
quency of mourning habiliments and the 
mounds in the cemetery scarcely grown 
over with grass yet. It left no remembrance 
in the improved condition of the poor or 
the enlarged charity of the rich. It was 
one of those plagues after which the hearts 
of the manufacturing Pharaohs were har- 
dened, and they refused to let the people go. 

And when the long, dark days of winter 
were over, and the spring came, — when 
even in the heart of the town the young 
year made its presence known in the snowy 
spires of the white lilac and the golden cas- 
cades of laburnum ; when around the city 
the fields put on a thin veil of emerald 
green, and the birds began to sing as they 
built their nests ; when the meadows nodded 
with yellow cowslips and the fruit-trees 
were laden with blushing blossom ; when 
the thorn-bushes were out in white clouds 
of flower, and the lambs were leaping ; when 
the boughs were in their first pale, golden 
green, and the sky began to unfold its depth 
upon depth of blue, — then James Harding 
and Prudence Heath became man and wife. 

They were married very quietly at a little 
village about three miles from Liverchester. 
The incumbent was an Oxford man, like 
James, and the old imiversity sympathy 
had brought them acquainted. There were 
many of the clergy in the neighborhood 
who had been at Oxford, and they drew 
together naturally and became friends. 
Some of them — and I dare say James 
among the number — had been in their 
young days at college rather dainty in their 
notions, and spoke of brother university 
lads as " cads " or " snobs.'* But now they 
were older, and knew better, — thought, 
perhaps, that the epithets would have been 
more fitly applied to themselves than to 
these men with whom they were afterwards 
thrown, and who were good fellows enough, 
though they wore queer-cut clothes and 
never gave wines when they were at Oxford. 

The clergyman who married James and 
Prudence was a poor man with a large fam- 
ily, but a splendid specimen of the kind of 
laborer much needed in the vineyard. He 
and James had suited one another, and he 
was ready at once to help James in the 
matter of the marridge. 

So early one morning James called for 
Prudence, and drove her over in a pony- 
chaise to the little parsonage, where the 
parson's wife welcomed them with all the 
warmth and kindness of a good woman 



made happy by assisting two true lovers to 
cast their lot together. 

It was but a few vards to the church, and 
they walked to it through the fresh young 
grass, and heard the larks aloft singing the 
wedding-chorus for them. Prudence had 
the parson's two eldest daughters, quite lit- 
tle people, for bridesmaids, and very pretty- 
they looked in their white muslin frocks. 
The curate of the next parish, another Ox- 
ford man, was James's best man ; and good 
Dr. Hastings, of Liverchester, who had 
learned to know and love these people in 
the dark days when the pestilence was in 
the town, cave Prudence away. 

As Pruaence stood at the altar in her 
quiet plain gray silk dress and white straw 
bonnet, the sun peeped in through the east 
window and poured a very rainbow of jew- 
els upon her tnrough the stained glass. And 
from the yellow robe of a saint in the storied 
pane the same generous luminary flung a 
golden glory round James's head, and scat- 
tered a largess of lovely hues over the 
pavement, as though they were strewn 
flowers. 

And as they stood thus, the clei^gyinan 
read that most beautiful marriage service 
with a clear voice, that rang through the 
silent little church. "What grand, simple 
words they were, thought Prudence. How 
could people who married for money, or in 
other ways unlawfully, listen to them with- 
out trembling and turning and flying out of 
the church ? 

Presently came James's " I will ! '^ — ^^ 
deep, fervent, spoken from the heart. And 
then Prudence's lower, not less distinct, — 
sweeter, not less steadfast. So the beautiful 
service was i*ead to its close. 

And then James Harding, not ashamed 
of his love for this noble wife of his, took 
her gently to his heart and gave her the 
first nusband's kiss. And the good clergy- 
man's wife, shining out with smiles through 
her joyful tears, kissed the bride too, and 
blessed them both. And they were blessed ! 

Out from the lovely porch, when the 
names had been duly signed, into the broad 
light of the sun, amid the jubilant sounds 
of nature, the song of larks, the caw of 
rooks, the lowing of kine, the bleating of 
sheep, and. the incessant carolling of innu- 
merable birds ! 

A modest breakfast awaited them at the 
good clergyman's house, where a contented 
mind was accustomed to spread a perpetual 
feast, but where for this once the cooawife's 
busy fingers had laid out all the best dain- 
ties the house could supply, and had decked 
them with spring flowers very tastefully. 

There were no speeches, you will guess, 
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but the Ttraimest, most heartfelt wishes for 
the welfare of the newly wed. Should not 
Tou have liked to be at such a wedding- 
bieak&sty reader mine ? I confess I should, 
though I have a terror of those feasts as a 
role. But tins one seemed to be indeed a 
rejoicing over two hearts made . one, over 
two lives blended like bass and treble into 
splendid harmony. 

By and by the young couple set out for a 
little seaport some miles oflf, where they 
were to spend their honeymoon, James's 
best man Having taken his duty at Liver- 
chiester f or him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HiaHWORTH VISITED AND OXPOBD RE- 
VISITED. 

Peace was proclaimed, and the allied 
armies were withdrawn from the Crimea. 
Some of our regiments, however, instead of 
returning to England, were ordered off to 
foreign stations, and among these was that 
gdknt regiment, the 8th I)ragoon Guards. 
A little disappointment was naturally felt 
by some of me brave fellows who had not 
seen home for many years, and had been 
looking forward to a quiet enjoyment of 
tiieir newly acquired fame among their own 
pef^le. Tne 8th Dragoon Guards had been 
on. their route home when the war broke 
oat, and they were sent on at once to the 

Some of the officers growled rather at 
bein^ packed off to the East, but the growl- 
ing oia not remedy the matter. Those who 
had friends in high places managed to get 
leave of absence on "private affairs," and 
you may be sure that Comet Martindale, 
among others, did not forget that a father 
who is an Under-Secretary of State is rather 
a useful sort of paternity to possess. So 
poor Major Pennilesse and Captain Know- 
i)oddy, who had served their time in Canada, 
bad to submit to being sent off to Madras 
without any holidays, while Comet Martin- 
dale and Ensign the Honorable Sumthyn^e 
SuQwunne, wiio had only entered the regi- 
ment during the campaign, packed up their 
0oods and chattels and went home to reap 
boeir laurels, the lions of a London season, 
which, by the way, is the nearest approach 
to immortality tliat can be made m these 
honyiog days. Even that great sensational 
lion, the gorilla, (that looks like Irish Nat- 
ual History, does n't it ?) was handed over 
to Mr. Spiugeon and Iranspontia after a 
few short months in gilded saloons at the 
FestEnd. 



I think if the worthy Under-Secretary of 
State had known why nis son was so anxious 
to return home, he would have thought 
twice ere he exercised his interest to obtain 
leave of absence. If he had exerted him- 
self at all, it would have been, I fancy, to 
procure the immediate ordering of the 8th 
Dragoon Guards to Madras, and the suspen- 
sion of aU leave imtil further notice. But 
he was in utter ignorance of Tom's schemes, 
and very fond and proud of the lad ; so he 
obtained permission for his son's return to 
England without meeting any serious oppo- 
sition from the higher authorities, who 
themselves were susceptible of family at- 
tachments, and had tel^raphed, perhaps, 
to commanders-in-chief to ''take care of 
Dowb '' amid all the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of the campaign. 

" Ted," said Comet Martindale, entering 
Edward Harding's quarters in Balaklava, 
" I 'm off for the little village." 

"What little village]" asked the other, 
innocently. 

" Why, what the Greeks called the * me- 
tropolis,' — London, you old muff." 

" How I wish I were going with you ! " 

" Why don't you ? " 

" Because I am not the son of an Under- 
Secretary." 

" Don't you abuse a party as has made 
hisself pleasant to you, you Radical, and 
likewise will doubtless be prepared to go in 
for your leave if your wishes.'' 

" When do you start, Tom ? " 

" 0, in a short time ! If you want to 
go, I 'li send off to the governor and get 
your leave, and wait until his answer 
comes." 

" But that will be wasting your leave." 

" no ! I can square that with the colo- 
nel. He'll let me take the days at the 
other end of my leave instead of this. Be- 
sides, I want you to come, because you must 
be my best man." 

" You have made up your mind ] " 

" Yes, in a very small parcel It 's in the 
tooth-powder box in my dressing-case, in the 
event of accidents." 

" Do be serious, Tom." 

"Why? What's the usel If you've 
made wp your mind to suffer the shilling 
amputation at the hands of a justly incensea 
governor, it is better to grin and joke, if you 
can, than to mope and try to anticipate the 
pain of the operation." 

" Have you told Mary ? " 

" Did you ever detect any signs of con- 
genital idiocy in me, Mr. Harding 1 " 

"Why ? What's that to do with it ?" 

" Merely that if I had told Mary what I 
intend to do when I get back to England, I 
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verily believe she would go away and hide 
herself where I could not find her." 

" And I believe she would be right" 

"And I know you're wrong. So, my 
dear Ted, don't say anything more about it 
In the mean time put your best clothes into 
your bag, for as sure as my name is Tom 
and not M or N, as the case might be, I shall 
marry Mary Freshfield as soon as I return 
to England, and you will have to be my 
bridesmaid, — I mean groomsman, — or be 
knocked into an undistinguishable pulp, fit 
for nothing but exportation to the nospital 
at Scutan as calves'-head jelly. There, 
now ! ^ 

It was no use to argue with Tom Mar- 
tindale when he had once come to a deter- 
mination, so Edward supplied him with 
writing materials wherewith to address a 
letter to his father. The missive was smug- 
gled, by Tom's interest, — you see so many 
people knew that he was the son of an 
Under-Secretary, — among the despatches, 
and reached London with unusual rapidity. 
The answer came back in the same way, 
and in a few days Edward Harding was 
preparing for his homeward voyage. 

When Tom and Edward reached London 
they stayed for a few days at Mr. Martin- 
dale's. But as it was necessary to make 
their arrangements for Tom's wedding, and 
with that view must see Mary and arrange 
plans together, they put up at Long's, and 
then slipped off quietly into the country 
for a few days, while poor Mr. Martindale 
was under the imwression that they were 
spending a week with some brother-officers 
at Chatham. 

Mary Freshfield was governess in a gen- 
tleman-farmer's fanuly at Highworth, in 
Wiltshire, and thither, accordingly, the two 
friends made their way. 

Poor little Mary was delighted to see 
them. A governess's life is dreary and 
weary enough, and her love for Tom was 
the one bright ray that made existence 
pleasant. Aid now, after their long sepa- 
ration and all her terror and anxiety on 
his account, here he was back again, and 
"only a little changed, after aU!" For 
even Mary's eyes could not be blind to the 
fact that swarthy, bearded Comet Martin- 
dale was a different sort of man from the 
dapper-looking, nicely dressed commoner 
of Denbigh College, who was so alarmed 
at having his^ umbrella opened one wet 
afternoon in Magdalen Walks. 

" The change is not confined to my out- 
side appearance, Mary," said Tom, gravely. 

" What do you mean ?" she asked, a lit- 
tle alarmed at his serious face. 

" Mean ? That I never deserved the af- 



fection of such a jolly little angel as you, 
Mwy ; but that now, if I am not wortiy 
of it, at least I can value it and you, and 
that I will, please Qod, do all in my power 
to be worthy of it and make it mine. How 
soon can you leave this place ?" 

" Why ? I don't think before next quar- 
ter." 

" 0, nonsense ! Next week I " 

"Why, Tom?" 

" Because I want you to unite your fo^ 
tunes with those of a certain vagabond com- 
monly known as Tom Martindale of the 8th 
Dragoon Guards. Because" — he dropped 
his tone of banter now, and spoke in a low 
voice not audible to Edward, who, howeyer, 
was discreetly deaf and admiring the land- 
scape with his back to the lovers — "be- 
cause I want you to be my wife, — to many 
me as soon as possible." 

" Tom 1 Have you told your father r 

'^ No, but I 'shall do so as soon as you say 
yes." 

"Better wait, Tom, darling Tom,— lie 
will be so angry with you." 

" I can't he5> it. I won't go on deceiv- 
ing him by concealing our engagement." 

" That IS true, Tom. I never thought of 
it in that way before. But he wiU for- 
bid it." 

" I 'm of age, and he has no power to dd 
so." 

" Except the power every father, I hope, 
has over an affectionate and grateful scm, — 
and I know you are that, Tom." 

" Well, yes ! But there are bounds, you 
know, Mary. If I owe my existence to 
him, in the first place, don't 1 owe another 
and a better life to you 1 " 

" Tom, I dread aU this so !" 

"Well, we must face it. Nothing can 
change my purpose. So how soon can you 
leave 1 " 

" I do not know. I must speak to Mn. 
Potter." , 

It was arran^ that Mary should have 
an interview with her mistress that even- 
ing, explain all to her, and hear what she 
hm to say. She was not a very pleasant 
woman, and Mary expected to meet with 
great difficulties. 

When they had seen Mary home, — for 
their interview took place in the fields, 
Mary not daring to ask them to her em- 
ployer's house, — Tom and Edward returned 
to the "Bell," where the latter found a 
packet of letters awaitii^ him, forwarded 
by Mr. Martindale's butler, who was the 
devoted accomplice and Mend of Tom, and 
had been so ever since that gaUant office 
first left off his long clothes. Some of the 
letters were bills, one or two were invita- 
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ttonS) and one was from his brotjier James, 
from wliom he had not heard for some 
time. This was enough to occupy him for 
the evening ; and as for Tom, he nad ample 
subject for meditation. So they sat, one 
on each side of the bow-window of the old 
inn, in silence, smoking their ci&;ars. 

When Mary reached home, sne was told 
by the servant that Mrs. Potter wished to 
speak with her immediately on her return, 
bhe accordingly sent word to that lady that 
she was rea<^ to wait upon her, and was 
in a few minutes summoned to the par- 
lor. 

Mrs. Potter was an intensely fine lady. 
She was never weary of talking of *' papa's 
estates in the North," and "when Lord 
George was over with papa for the shooting 
season," — the real fSact being that " papa 
had a little bit of land with a mill on it 
dose to the moors, and used to let part of 
Ms house to a nobleman who rented the 
neighboring grouse. But you would never 
have suspected the truth of this from Mrs. 
Potter^s language or behavior. 

"Miss I^hneld, may I ask who your 
companions were to-day i " 

Without any intention of evading the 
question, but really surprised and wonder- 
ms whether Mrs. Potter meant Tom and 
Edward, Mary asked simply, — 
" What companions ? " 
"Be good enough not to prevaricate, 
yoimg lady ! " 
"Madam!" 

" 0, don't put on any fine airs with me, 
miss ! Who are those men you were seen 
walking with to-day ] " 

Maiy naturally hesitated a little, hardly 
knowing how to describe the "men." 

"No wonder you're silent!" said that 
amiable lady. "I never heard anything so 
disgraceful, — a governess employed in edu- 
cating youthful minds allowing strange men 
to make her acquaintance in the streets. 
For shame ! And what do you think were 
my feelings on being told bv Mrs. Par- 
kins and the Miss Soughers of such goings 
on?" 

Even Mary*}^ quiet temper was not cal- 
culated to hear this wimout being ruf- 
fled. 

" Those gentlemen," she said, " are very 
old and vfldued friends of mine. One of 
them is my afi&anced husband, Mrs. Potter, 
and I suppose there is nothing veiy wrong 
in my seemg and speaking to hun." 

"O, so vou took a situation with me 
without informing me that you had follow- 
ers, miss !" 

-" I had no ^ followers,' as you call them, 
madam. My — Mr. Martindale was serv- 
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ing with his regiment in the Crimea, and 
has only just returned." 

" Well, engaged or not engaged, I 'm not 
going to have a parcel of soldiers dangling 
about my governess, I can tell you. I 'm 
not going to have my establishment the 
talk of the town, and won't be scandalized 
in this way. It's my belief no good can 
come of young officers making love to gov- 
ernesses." 

" I came home with the intention of ask- 
ing you, madam, when you could spare me. 
I do not wish to inconvenience you, but I 
should wish to go as soon as possible." 

" 0, go to-day if you like, — and a good 
riddance ! " 

The result of this interview with Mrs. 
Potter was, that Tom, as he sat smoking his 
cigar, was startled at receiving a note trom 
Mary to say that she had been discharged 
from her situation, and wished to know 
what she should do under the circumstances. 
She had, she told him, taken lockings at 
Mrs. Grimley's, the confectioner, where she 
was anxiously waiting to see him. 

Mrs. Grimley, in spite of her unpromis- 
ing name, was a thoroughly kind and cood 
woman. She and Mary had been on pleas- 
ant terms for a long time, having struck up 
an acquaintance while the little Potters 
were devouring tarts in the shop. She was 
a motherly sort of woman, and Mary, with- 
out a feniale friend in the town, was glad 
enough to seek her advice and comfort 
when Mrs. Potter treated her so cavalierly. 
A confectioner's shop is somehow in every 
country town the rendezvous of all local 
love-affairs and flirtations, and as a conse- 
quence Mrs. Grimley was very sympathetic 
and good-natured. 

" Come and stop with me, my dear ; I Ve 
a bedroom and sitting-room you can have, 
and the young gentleman can come into the 
shop, which, being a pastrycook's, is open 
to all alike, and no one can talk, and it 
wiU be all right" 

So Tom and Mary had an interview in 
the little back room of Mrs. Grimley's shop, 
where the comet was supposed to be taking 
a bowl of soup. When ne heard how Mary 
had been treated, he was anxious to go and 
pull old Potter's nose. 

"But, my dear Tom, it was not Mr. 
Potter who was to blame," expostulated 
Mary. 

" 0, yes, it was, though ! How dare he 
marry that woman ? " said Tom ; but he 
allowed himself to be appeased, and Potter's 
nose escaped the pulling. 

After talking over various plans, Mary 
proposed to Tom to call in Edward and ask 
nis advice. 
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" 0, he 11 be for sending you off to stay 
with Emily, just for the sake of seeing her 
again." 

"Take care, Thomas, my son, or 111 
diown you in your own soup," said Edward, 
who heard the last observation. 

"Well, what do you recommend, then, 
Ted?'' 

" I have a really good sensible proposal 
to make. I have just got a letter fix>m my 
brother, in which he tells me he has been 
presented with a little living by his bishop. 
You know the story of Jim^ love and mar- 
riage, Tom, and youTl agree with me that 
he will be ready to sympathize with you 
and Mary, and assist you as far as lies in 
his power. What I propose is, that I shall 
write and tell him aU about you, and then 
Mary can go and stay with them, and he 
can marry you. There ! Is not that a 
royal road out of your little fix 1 " 

Tom and Mary agreed that this was a 
solution of their difficulty, and Edward ac- 
cordingly sat down at once and wrote to his 
brother. That done, he despatched the let- 
ter by the hand of Mrs. Gnmley's nephew, 
a little pasty-faced boy, the envy of all the 
youth of Highworth, because it was cur- 
rently reported that he lived entirely on 
raspberry-tarts and apple-turnovers, — a ru- 
mor which his rather imwholesome appear- 
ance was calculated to confirm. 

" And now about Emily Prior," said Ed- 
ward, turning to Mary and Tom. 

"What of her, O Commander of the 
Faithless ? " said Tom. 

" It appears that her governor has writ- 
teil to Jmi to hear what nas become of me, 
what chance there is of my returning to 
Oxford, and whether I intend to keep my 
engagement." 

" Whew ! Perhaps he meditates paying 
your ticks, Ted." 

"Not a bit of it! But he says poor 
Emily is suffering, and, upon my word, I 
have been behaving like a blackguard. I 
have not written to her for an age? 

"Tom," said Mary, "did you ever tell 
Mr. Harding what I told you about his en- 
gagement?'" 

"Yes, of course I did. But, my dear 
Mary, he won't believe you, and still per- 
sists in considering that his unfortunate fas- 
cinations are so irresistible that no woman 
can escape them." 

" Dorft tease him, Tom, — I won't have 
it. But really, Mr. Harding, there is no 
reason for you to fret about Emily — " 

"Ah, yes, — I know. He told me all 
you said, but unfortunately, you see, I know 
and feel otherwise, much as I might wish 
it." 



"Well, there !*' said Mazy "with sudden 
petulance, " I know it i& very treacherous 
and unkind and all that to Emily, but then 
it is really for her good as well as yours. 
The truth is, Mr. Harding, that you are not 
the first university man, by two or l^iree, 
to whom Emily has been engaged, and, 
what is worse, I fear if you were to go up 
to Oxford now, and watch quietly, you 
would find she is fax from being inconsol- 
able—" 

" Impossible ! Impossible ! Why, Miss 
Freshfield, you will sooner shake my good 
opinion of you than my faith in poor 
Sinily," said Edward, angnly. 

Mary was a little terrified at this out- 
burst Tom Martindale did not like it. It 
was as if their kindly intentions had sprung 
a mine that threatdaed the destruction of 
their friendship. 

"Look here, Ted. Will you agree to one 
thing? Let us drop this subject for the 
present. To-morrow you and I will run 
over to Oxford, — nobody will recognize 
either of us there with our Crimean beards 
and military get up, — and we 11 just recon- 
noitre a bit, and tnen — we shall see what 
we shall see." 

And so the one cloud that threatened 
the long friendship of these two was dissi- 
pated, and the rest of the day passed pleas- 
antly. 

2s ext morning Tom and Edward sped off 
to Oxford, and put up at the Star. From 
that ancient hostelrie they pushed forward 
a reconnoisance, as Tom described it, and 
invested Mr. Rior's house the first thing 
next morning, taking a supply of cigars 
with them, and ensconcing tiiemselves in 
the parlor of a little public-house, whence 
they could keep a watch on the garri- 
son. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon Tom, 
who was on guard at the time, cave notice 
that the garrison was about to inake a sortie ; 
and, sure enough, in a minute or two Emily 
Prior sallied out, and turned her steps 
towards Headington. 

" What 's to be done, Tom ? If we follow, 
she will recognize u&" 

" We must do as we did in the Crimea, 
O man of little resource 1 " 

"What's that?" 

" Come and see ! " 

Edward followed Tom, who had rushed 
hastily out and hailed a passing Hansom. 

" Here, timible off, young ]Eto," he said, 
addressing the lad who was driving, and 
who stared a little, and did not seem inclined 
to obey. 

" Come out of that ! Don't you know 
me? Mr. Martindale of Denbigh. Here, 
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lake that, and call f<Nr the change at the 
Star this evemng ! " said Tom, tossing him 
a half-sovereign. 

The lad recognized Tom, and, staring for 
a bit at Ted, recognized him too. Tom saw 
this, and threatened the youngster with the 
most awful penalties if he mentioned to 
any one that ne had seen Mr. Harding. The 
boy promised silence. 

Tom then pat Edward inside the Hansom 
and mounted the box himself, and in this 
order they trotted gently after Emily, stop- 
ping every now and then, and only just 
Keeping lier in sight. 

Imadne Tom's delight and Edward's 
rage, imen, nearly at the top of Headington 
Hul, a tall, rather sandy youth joined Emily, 
and the pair wandered off arm in arm across 
the fields. 

"Hold hard, Tom!" shouted Edward 
through the little trap in the roof ; but Tom 
only repHed by pushing the horse into a 
gallop. 

" Hold hard, Tom ! Don't be a fool ! 
Stop ! By Jove ! if you don't I '11 jump 
out^ 

"You 11 break your neck if you do," 
said Tom, speaking through the trap. " If 
you'll pronuse to sit still and listen to me, 
1 11 pull up ; if not, by Jove ! I '11 take 
you back to Oxford full gaUop." 

Edward could not help laughing, and 
the laughter did him good. So he promised 
to hear what Tom had. to say, and the cab 
was accordingly pulled up. 

"Look here, Ted. No nonsense. You 
must n't punch that youth's head, — he can't 
hdp it." 
"I wasn't ffoing to do so." 
"Well, I aid n't know, and you see I 
could n't get off the Hansom and run after 
you, so 1 thought it better to come to terms 
first." 

Finally the pair turned the Hansom into 
the field, shut the gate, and tied the horse 
to it. Then they ran off across the grass 
towards the upper comer, and, making a 
slight circuit, contrived to meet Emily and 
the sandy young gentleman in the next 
field. These two had been so absorbed in 
conversation that they had not noticed the 
Hansom or its occupants. Nor did they 
take much heed of the two who were com- 
ingto meet theuL 

When they came up, however, both Ed- 
ward and Tom took off their hats, where- 
upon Emily shrieked and turned pale, and 
the sandy young gentleman turned very pink 
indeed^ and b^m to propose punching some 
one's head. Tom immediately took him in 
hand. 
" Sir, although I am an ex-member of the 



University myself, I don't object to accom- 
modating you in the matter of mutual 
punching, — except in ladies' society, — 
whenevOT you like. But it will be as well 
for you to know that my friend, also an 
ex-member of the University, is engaged to 
Miss Prior, and if he claims priority, I must 
in duty bound give way, for you see you've 
been making love to hisfiano^J* 

"Emily, is this true?" exclaimed the 
sandy yoimg gentleman, in tones of sorrow 
and surprise. 

" She can't deny it, my dear sir." 

Whereupon followed explanations, re- 
proaches, anger, grief, tears, and incipient 
hysterics, the latter on the part of Idiss 
ftior, who, however, abandoned the notion 
on seeing that the sandy young gentleman 
did not appear anxious to catch her. 

The resmt was that then and there Emily 
Prior and Edward Harding broke off the 
engagement by mutual consent, Emily prom- 
ising, on condition of their not "breaking" 
the sandy young ^ntleman to papa, to keep 
the old l>oy qmet, and return Edward s 
letters. 

The sandy youth, being a gentleman, 
very nobly undertook to convoy EmUy 
home, on the clear understanding that she 
was not to misconstrue that act into any 
encouragement of the idea that he was to 
be deceived any longer. He also, in a 
frank, awkward, boyish way, asked Tom 
and Ted to wine with him that evening. 
And Tom and Ted went and spent a very 
pleasant hour or so, leaving the youth, who, 
though a Queen's man, was a very decent 
lad, m a high state of excitement at the 
discovery that he had been entertaining the 
" Siamese twins," whose fame had not even 
yet died out in Oxford. He was grateful 
for having been saved from the artful Emily, 
who had actually accepted him, probably 
as a sort of reserve lover in case Ted were 
killed off. 

I need not describe the relief of Edward, 
or his penitent apology to Mary Freshfield. 
As for Tom, he was in splendid spirits, 
declaring that the trip to Oxford and their 
doings there had remmded him of old days, 
and made him feel quite young again. 

As for Emily Prior, she drops out of our 
story. I believe she still weaves her nets 
for unthinking imdergraduates, but I fancy 
the danger of her fascinations must be sorely 
decreased by the ravages of that fierce enemy 
of all flirts and garrison or university beUes, 
Time. She will probably end by marrying 
some one in her own rmk of me, and be 
the mother of daughters who shall lay their 
traps for our grandsons when we send them 
to coUege. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MORE HARBYINa. 

I DO not doubt that my reader at once 
guessed to whom James Harding owed the 
small living spoken of by his brother in 
the last chapter. Mr. Golding, we know, 
had put a request delicately to the Bishop 
of Middleborough, and we know also that 
"J. Middleborough," if he had seen any 
probable advantage to himself, would have 
presented the fattest rectory in his diocese 
to Dr. Colenso's heretical Zulu. Luckily, 
at this time the bishop had no relations who 
could benefit by his ecclesiastical patronage. 
EKs family, who were probably good judges 
of his capability, never looked for any great 
things from him, and so did not take orders 
in time to benefit by his advancement. He 
had a son, it is true, whom the bishop, 
who was one of the earliest to see his own 
chance of preferment^ had sent to college, 
but the lacf was only just about to take his 
bachelor's decree, aiter a very brilliant ca- 
reer at Oxfora, during which he had taken 
several prizes for essays that his father had 
written for him, so ms envious and imsuc- 
cessfiil rivals alleged ; but I must, in can- 
dor to the bishop, state that I do not be- 
lieve this, — not so much because I should 
consider he was incapable of such (question- 
able conduct as because I cannot think even 
his advantage in years could have enabled 
him to beat any smart young undergraduate 
of ordinary talent. At any rate, the bishop 
at this time had no family clai^ms to satisfy, 
so the first living that fell in was given to 
James. A floria letter, signed " J. Middle- 
borough,'' accompanied the official announce- 
ment of the nomination. His lordship had 
remarked the zeal and ener^, etc., etc, 
admired and sympathized with the ardor 
and earnestness, etc., etc., was trulv grateful 
that it was permitted him to mark even in 
so inadequate a manner his esteem of such 
labors and services, etc., etc., and so on to 
the end of an epistle which had little of the 
Apostolic character, imless it were of the 
clmracter of that particular Apostle who bore 
the bag. 

James Harding and his wife had no diffi- 
culty in guessing to whom they really owed 
the living. It was one of the charms of 
" J. MJddleborough '* that, whenever he did 
any meritorious actions, people always 
looked for a personal motive. 

" This is your uncle's work, Prue," said 
James. 

"Yes, dear, I think it must be. What 
then?" 

"Ah! that 's just it, Prue. What 
thenl" 



"Will you — yon won't refuse it, 
mean?" 

" What ! a traitor in my own ho* 
Prue ? Treachery in my own bosom ? " 

And he drew her towards him and kii^Ksed 
her fondly. She nestled up close to kMduo^ 
with her head on his shoulder, and ga-^^e a 
^uiet little sigh of happiness. Their Ic^dg. 
ings in a humble part of Liverchester were 
the dearest and brightest spot in all the 
earth to them. You see, to make any place 
a home, there is only needed one veiy little 
thing, — love ; and it is a great pity — is it , 
not? — that we can't order it in with the . 
new carpets and chairs and tables, because 
it is a very important piece of furniture. 
James Haraing looked down into his wife's 
honest, frank gray eyes, which were saying, 
as plainly as ever eyes spoke, " I love you ! 
There was no treason there. 

«ShaUItakeit,wifie?'' 

"Why not, James?" 

" You have heard me say I never would 
buy a living. This seems to me almost as 
bad." 

" No, darling, — that cannot be, surely. 
I know we neimer of us respect the bishop, 
except for his office's sake, but then don t 
you think, just as his personal character 
cannot prevent the efficacy of his episcopal 
functions, so this gift, for which you have 
taken no steps, does not suffer from his 
motives or intentions ? " 

"How she argues, this child-wife of 
mine !" 

" I don't like to be called that, James. I 
know I am small and insignificant, but I 
am a woman and a wife, and have cast away 
childish things." 

" Very wefl, Prue, we won't call you that 
offensive name any more. Shall we say 
* old woman,' after the approved custom of 
the laboring classes of this civilized dis- 
trict?" 

"James, you are wandering away from 
the subject. Will you accept this living ? " 

" I had far rather not. It seems almost 
like simony to me." 

" Why, dear, you have taken no step to 
influence it. How do you know that it is 
not Providence that is holding forth this 
new duty, using the bishop's hands ?" 

"And these poor people among whom 
I have worked and prayed so long, — to 
my labors on whose l^half I owe vie no- 
blest prize man ever won, — such a wife ! 
— what courage can I find to leave them, 
Prue ?" 

" We must not doubt, James, that as good 
a servant may be sent into the vineyard 
here ; or that, at any rate, your work, which 
is needed elsewhere, will leave its effects, 
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and that the people will hold to what you 
have taught.'' 

" I hope 80, but I love my poor flock." 

" Darling, we are too poor to give them 
the present help which they need as much 
as the spiritual aid. Perliaps the bishop 
may desire to fill your place with some 
well-to-do kinsman. If so, the poor may 
find in him what they so much need, — 
some one with the power as well as the will 
to assist them." 

** I think vou could persuade me to any- 
thing, Prue." 

So James accepted the living, which was 
situated in the southernmost portion of the 
diocese, and was a thoroughly agricultural 
parish, and not a v^ry large one. It was 
nearly all of it in the possession of one man, 
a wealthy coimtry gentleman of the old 
school, known in the neighborhood as 
** Squire Charlwood.** 

Squire Charlwood was a widower with 
two children^ — the elder, a son, was prac- 
tising at the bar ; the younger, a daugnter, 
was at home keeping house for her father. 
The old gentleman was one of the rare speci- 
mens — and their rarity is a matter of 
congratulation — of that hard, stem class 
of men who believed the feudal system was 
the only safeguard of England, that protec- 
tion was the sole bulwark of their class, and 
that the suffering of the lower orders was a 
mere necessity required to make the upper 
class's comfort the more certain. 

When James arrived in the parish, he 
was not a little surprised to find that, al- 
though there were several laige farms in 
the village, employing very many hands, 
but few laborers resided there, and that 
"Wages were miserably low. He found, on 
xn(juiry, that this was owing to the squire's 
objection to building ^or cottages, for fear 
of burdening the parish with paupers, in 
the first place ; and due, in the second, to 
liis letting what poor cottages there were 
on the estate in a lump to the farmers, 
'who sublet to their workpeople, turning 
them out of house and home, or refusing 
them a roof at all, unless they accepted 
the miserable pittance which the fEumers 
thought fit to agree upon among them- 
selves. 

Of the ignorance and vice which pre- 
vailed among the small population of the 
village, I dare not trust myself to speak. 
Herded and hutted like cattle, the wretched 
people led the life of beasts, while the farm- 
ers and their sons — those worst curses of 
country places — ruled like the ignorant 
and debased despots they were. 

The late rector had been an easy-going, 
port-wine-loving sort of man, an ex-fellow, 



nominated by the last bishop, who had been 
at college with him. 

You will acknowledge James had no easy 
work before him. He was not exchanging 
Liverchester for a sinecure. He toiled and 
slaved, and despaired almost ; for there 
is in a town population, no matter how 
dark and poverty-stricken, a sort of elas- 
ticity which gives a response, — shows some 
consciousness of your ministry, — whereas 
in such an agricultural district as this there 
is no answer, no sign to prove that some, at 
least, of your labor is not thrown away. 

Still, supported by his noble wife, whose 
womanly tact and instinct did more, I fancy, 
than James's experience and earnestness, he 
worked on. Tne result was that, though 
still received at the manor-house, — because 
Squire Charlwood felt it a duty to acknowl- 
edge the Church, — he was far from pop- 
ul^ there, being looked upon as a danger- 
ous and troublesome fellow, — one of the 
new school of parsons, who could n't be pre- 
vailed on to be quiet and mind their own 
business. 

When James and his wife heard from 
Edward about Tom Martindale and Mary 
Freshfield and their difficulties, I am sorry 
to say they at once sided with those very 
headstrong young people. 

'^ It 's no use shaking your head and 
looking grave, James. I Know your sym- 
pathies are with them, or, if not, ought to 
DO, if only for the good example you set 
them." 

" Yes ; but, Prue, Martindale has a father 
who will be deeply grieved, I fear." 

" I 'm sorry for it, James, but it can't be 
helped, can it? and as Mr. Martindale, 
jumor, I hope, marries for his own happi- 
ness, I think it is useless, after having set- 
tled that point, to waste time in thinking 
if it suits everybody." 

" It 's a good thing, young woman, that 
you have no children to learn doctrines so 
subversive of all parental authority." 

" My dear, if I had twenty children, they 
should all marry at the dictates of their own 
hearts, not at mine ! " 

" Then you counsel an alliance with these 
scapegraces, in spite of poor Mr. Martin- 
dale's inevitable misery at his son's mar- 
riage ? " 

" Stop a moment. I suppose there will 
be nothing clandestine ? He will tell his 
father?" 

" yes ! I quite understand that." 

" Then write off to your brother Edward, 
whom I long to see, by the way, and tell 
him to ask Miss Freshfield down to stay 
with us, poor girl, and say we '11 do all in 
our power." 
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'^ Your commands, Proe, must, and there- 
fore shall, be obeyed." 

Accordingly, in another week Mary 
Freshiield came to stay with this good little 
couple ; and when she had been with them 
a fortnight, Tom Martindale and Edward 
made their appearance, and took lodgings 
at a farm-house in the village. 

Tom had told his father nis intention, 
and the old gentleman was nearly broken- 
hearted, — so nearly that I believe Tom, 
who really loved him, would have aban- 
< doned his plans if there had not been a risk 
of still more serious heart-breaking in so 
doing. 

It was a brief pleasant time this, when 
James and his wife almost forgot, in the 
pleasure of watching what reminded them 
of their own love and marriage, the hopeless 
task they had to perform in tneir dead-alive 
parish. Edward made a very favorable im- 
pression on Prudence, who liked his quiet 
and reserved mamier, — due, it must be 
owned, chiefly to his sense of being much 
in debt, and out of luck generally. It was 
not long before Edward had confided to her 
his love-story, though I am bound to admit 
that he made himself out to be more dis- 
appointed at the deception than he really 
was. 

In due time the weddinc-day of Tom 
Martindale and Mary Fresnfield arrived. 
It was very quiet, but not quite so unpre- 
tending as that of James and Prudence. 
Tom would not be happy till he had got 
down a case of champagne and a little cake, 
and he would have one carriage with two 
gray posters, and was altogether more de- 
monstrative than James had been. 

Yet I don't suppose he was less sincere. 
He certainly did not love his wife the less 
— if he did not love her the more — because 
her health was drunk in sparkling cham- 

Eagne ; nor was his affection less worth 
aving because he thi-ew it into the form of 
a cake. Nor, finally, was he less delighted 
to make her his own because they rode 
home — about twenty yards at most — in a 
carriage and pair, instead of walking. 

Tom and Mary went off to the Lakes for 
their honeymoon, and Edward stayed with 
his brother. He became a little given to 
melancholy, and was apt to sigh and ponder 
over his difficulties. He was getting very 
tired of the world, for his martial ardor was 
dying out in the face of a humdrum garrison- 
life, nis regiment having been* recalled to 
ikigland, and about, so he heard, to be 
stationed in Ireland. 

Prudence saw his melancholy, and was 
very anxious to drive it away. She asked 
James if there were any deeper-seated cause 



for it than his love-affair, and her husl 
told her about his brother's debts. 

"Why, James, dear, if that's all, is i 
there our thousand pounds? Let's |_ ^ 
them off for him. We aha' n't be f^ ~-ni 
poorer ; we 've plenty to live upon, have jq^ 
we?" 

"You're the best little woman in t.'he 
world ! " said James, clasping her to Jii 
heart 

Having conceived this plan. Prudence 
lost no time in carrying it into effect She 
made James write to a lawyer whom he 
had emiployed at Oxford, and get him to 
collect Edward's bills and send them to him. 
The lawyer obeyed, and I regret to say the 
list was a terribly long one, and the amount 
made a veiy, very large hole in the thousand 
pounds which James and Prudence had 
meant to lay by for a rainy day. 

At last all was arranged satisfactorily, 
and one morning at breakfast James threw 
across the table to his brother the lawyer's 
letter enclosing a discharge in full oi all 
Edward's debts. Edward could scarcely 
believe his eyes. 

"Why,— eh? What, — all paid I Ry 
Jove ! Jim, old boy, whose doing is 
•this?" 

James, who had broken the news in this 
off-hand way to spare his brother as much 
as possible, indicated Prudence with a jeik 
of the head. 

Edward took her hand and raised it to his 
lips, and then, — well, he was an officer in 
her Majesty's service, but then he was 
young, and had never seen service, besides, 
so I don't consider him the worse soldier for 
it, — well, then he burst into tears, and his 
voice was so broken he could hardly sob 
out his thanks. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BELLA CHARLWOOD. 

James Harding's new parish, the villaee 
of Bremning Minor, was a very lovely litUe 
place. Mr. Charlwood — " Squire Charl- 
wood," as he delighted to be called — owned 
nearly the whole. And he took a great 
pride in it, though I am bound to admit 
that his pride did not extend beyond the 
trees, lanes, houses, and other inanimate 
objects therein, and was in no wise af- 
fected by the condition of the human in- 
habitants. 

He had delightful plantations along the 
roadside, and little clumps of trees where 
three or more ways met. The small stream 
which flowed through the village was 
spanned here and there by pictur^iM one- 
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* icrdh bridges. The gttdenB in ftaot of the 
eottages bordering the high road were care- 
fully kept. ^^<^ plentifmly stocked with 
flowers. The cottages themselves would 
Have delighted the eye of an artist with 
Uieir brown thatch, quaint windows, and a 
tlioosand other little details which look 
clianning in a picture. 

You cotild not possiUy pass through 
Sremning l^or without being struck by 
tlie care bestowed on it to make it look a 
jrusHc Paradise, — a very Eden. 

But if you took up your abode for any 
t^ime in Bremning Minor, you would have 
T>eeii rudely and rapidly imdeceived. Be- 
liind the strips of plantation by the road- 
side were hovels hardly fit for human habi- 
tuation. The mone^ spent on the arches 

- over the brook, which was in real fact the 
^vdllage drain, should have been laid out in 

^bricking it over, and defending its nei^h- 
Idots from the noxiouB exhalations which 

""^^ere always rising irom it. The cardens 
in &ont of the cottages did not belong to 

^'tJieiii, and were tended, not by the tenants, 
~ft)ut by the squire's gardener. And the 

- ^^harm which the cotta^ had for the artis- 
"tic eye was due to the met that repairs were 

aneglected : they owed their beauty to decay. 

The variegated splotches of mildew, the 

— a^nts and &suies of the walls, the layers of 

-moss on the turf, the graceful irregularity 

«f t^e roof-line, the small windows with 

- quarrelled panes, the low ceilings and little 

^doors, were all pleasant points in a pic- 

"ture, but ugly and baneful things in a 

dwelling. 

When you found out this, and leamt how 
delusive was the aspect of the village, it 
shook your faith in everything, and you al- 
most began to suspect tnat the orchards of 
Tuddy fruit in wmch the hamlet was em- 
bowered were only orchards of Dead Sea 
apples. And to some extent perhaps they 
were. For the produce of those ap]^es was 
cider, and the worst and most injurious of 
that cider the farmers made their laborers 
take in part payment of wages, — stuff that 
was literally intoxicating, for it was poi- 
soning those wretched creatures who made 
beasts of themselves with it, and no wonder, 
for it was no more than Squire Charlwood 
and the farmers were ever studying to make 
them. 

You may perhaps be inclined to marvel 
that this state of things was allowed to go 
on when there was a woman, and, what is 
more, a young woman, at the Manor House. 
For I have told you that the squire was a 
widower with one daughter. But he never 
allowed her to interfere in any way with 
the management of his estate, or to see into 



the condition of the poor. There were cef- 
tain charities which were expected of a lord 
of the manor, and these ne paid, as he 
paid his taxes, and that was not always 
without a grumble. But these charities 
were the housekeeper's work. He sternly 
refused to let his daughter have anything 
to do with them. 

"The poor people weren't fit for her to 
have anything to do with," he said. . " She 
couldn't visit their houses without the 
chance of seeing or hearing something which 
she ought not. What were parsons paid for 
but to see after the lower cLeusses ? At any 
rate, he wouldn't have any of this new- 
fangled visiting nonsense in his house. She 
shouldn't go about among the poor while 
he could prevent it, — that was flat ! " 

He brought his daughter up to be a young 
lady, that perfection of ornamental useless- 
ness. She had no knowledge of the world, 
or of the duties and cares of life. Accom- 
plished she was most assuredly in all the 
arts that are unprofitable. If called on sud- 
denlv to do something for a living, she 
would have offered to make a bead purse or 
a butterfly pen-wiper, — at the very utmost 
a pair of Berlin wool slippers. If driven 
by tmexpected necessity to provide some- 
thing for ner own dinner, I question whether 
she could have displayed a knowledge of 
any process more nearly approaching cook- 
ery tnan the manufacture of gum- water, or 
the solution of red sealing-wax in spirit of 
wine. 

I think it likely that Bella Charlwood, in 
spite of these accomplishments of hers, 
would have found her life rather a bore but 
for that universal benefactor. Literature. 
Unluckily there is literature and literature, 
and Bella's reading was not of a high class. 
The library of Bremning Manor had been 
stocked by contract. The squire never 
cared to read much, except a law-book or 
newspaper. So he intrusted the choice of 
his hbrary to the stationer at the nearest 
town, and that literarv authoritjr found he 
could make the best of the bargain by buy- 
ing up a lot of third-rate three-volume nov- 
els 01 the B-ose Matilda school. Such a jpl- 
lection of trash as that which filled the 
librarv bookshelves, I fancy, had never been 
seen before. On this pernicious rubbish 
Bella Charlwood fed tmtil she lived in an 
ideal world of feverish impossibilities and 
diluted sentimentality. 

The gypsies who encamped on the neigh- 
boring common at times were not slow in 
finding out this weak point in Bella's char- 
acter, — if I may speak of one point of her 
character as weak without giving it an 
invidious distinction, — and the swarthy 
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cheats made quite a little income out of her, 
supplying her in return with romantic vis- 
ions of the future. 

Bella had never given her father much 
trouble, and so they agreed pretty well, 
though in his inmost heart he considered 
all women a nuisance. But his daughter 
had never resisted his orders, and obeyed to 
the letter his directions about the non-visi- 
tation of the poor. Indeed, it was not ex- 
pected that a young lady, who lived in a 
region of fiction among imaginary troubles, 
which always cleared off at the right mo- 
ment, should take any great interest in the 
sad and solemn realities of life. She only 
knew of the virtuous peasant as some one 
who lived in a cot covered with honey- 
suckles, whose daughter was pursued by a 
wicked peer, but who eventually died 
, wealthy and beloved, blessing his noble and 
reformed son-in-law. There was no instance 
of this class in the village, but there were a 
good many low and ignorant people, and 
Siey she knew, from her experience of nov- 
els, were always utterly bad, and prepared 
to do any iniquity for money. 

Of the real industrious poor she knew 
nothing, or at all events had not been taught 
by her reading to look for good qualities 
behind dirt and misery and s(jualor. So, 
while Jack Nokes's poor wife, with her baby 
at her breast, was on her knees before the 
squire in the justice-room, imploring, with 
bitter tears, mercy for that scapegrace, who 
had been caught snaring a hare ^or which, 
by the way, manks to the fancy prices in- 
sured by the Game Laws, the poulterer 
in the next town would give him twice as 
much as he could earn in a day by honest 
labor), — while this poor woman, I say, was 
sobbing her heart out over her actual sorrow, 
Bella, who might have been interceding for 
the wretched wife, was crying her eyes out 
over the imaginary woes of Clementina, 
whose Alphonso was about to cross the seas 
in search of his great-grandfather's marriage 
certificate, in order to prove his title to a 
dukedom. 

Imagine Bella's delight when she heard 
from a friend of her father's who came over 
from Liverchester to dine with him, the 
history of the marriage of James and Pru- 
dence Harding, — a history which, if not 
strictly accurate, was the more suited to 
Bella's taste by having been transmitted 
from mouth to mouth, and rather gaining 
than losing in interest in the transit. 

The sq uire was not influenced in the same 
way as Bella by the recital, nor did it make 
the Rev. James Harding more of a favorite 
with him. 

^^ Serve bun right to lose the money I A 



mere fortune-hunting poor curate, cuss him ! 
he 's too well off now, naving got this living 
through it. A pret^ parson indeed, with 
his pcirsuading rich ypung cirls to disre- 
md the wishes of their lawral guardians ! 
Bella, my dear, I request you will avoid 
those Hardings as much as possible in fri- 
ture." 

This last command was all that was neces- 
sarv to make the romantic Bella ridiculously 
in love with the Hardings. It made clan- 
destine, and therefore ooubly delicious to 
this novel-fed girl, the admiration she felt 
for a real couple so like the young people 
in a story ! 

She began to bore Prudence to death with 
her attentions ; she was incessantly rushing 
in " for just five minutes " to see dear Mrs- 
Harding, and telling her what a " delight- 
ful booK she was reading, — 0, so lovely ! 
— with a runaway couple in it, so nice, and 
such deserving people ! She was sure Mrs. 
Harding would like to read it. She might 
have it, if she wished, to-morrow 1 " 

Prudence was too kind-hearted, and, what 
is more, too wise, to snub Bella, so she put 
up with the infliction. She felt that her 
husband's position would depend to a great 
extent on his relations with the squire, — 
that it depended on Mr. Charlwood whether 
James's life was pleasant or miserable, — 
and she was therefore as glad as only a wo- 
man can be of the opportunity of making a 
martyr of herself for the good of the man 
she loved. She bore Belial gushing tender- 
ness with the best possible grace, and took 
as much interest as she comd feign in her 
sayings and doings, in the hope that friend- 
Iv relations might thus be established with 
the Manor House people. 

The arrival of Edward Harding was a 
great event to Bella. Of course there had 
always been an ideal king reigning in her 
heart, but she had never met with any young 
man who could by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be consider^ as the embodiment of 
her essence of novel-hero. Her brother 
had sometimes talked of bringing friends 
down to stay the vacation with him, and. 
had mentioned at different intervalfl different 
individuals as "his nearest and dearest 
friend," but somehow the visit had nevey 
been paid, and Bella was still obliged to 
content herself with an imaginary swain. 

Now, however, her dream was to be real- 
ized. A real soldier, who had been in a 
real war, was coming down, and she at once 
pictured to herself a Paladin of surpassing 
strength and manly beauty. 

How far Edward Harding realized the 

Eicture I cannot tell. But I imagiae a very 
eaxded and brown young man, in not very 
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new civilian atidre, was not quite the same 
thing as the tall, well-shaven, pink-and- 
white-complezioned, red-coated, and plumed 
officer she nad fancied to herself. 

"And you were really in the Crimea, 
Mr. Harding?" said Bella. "You really 
went through all those perils and privations, 
and have come back unhurt, like Wallace 
in the Scotti^ Chiefs ? 0, how interest- 

^Edward was a little taken aback, and 
muttered something about having been in 
the Crimea. He was not quite certain 
whether tMs high-flown language were not 
intended for banter. 

"And you have really seen a great 
fight?" 

"O, several," said Edward, recovering 
himself, and feeling she was in earnest, but 
with a sly twinkle m his eye, as if he meant 
to revenge himself for his puzzlement 

" Do tell me which they were. The Al- 
ma, I suppose, and — " 

" dear, no, they were only Town and 
Gown rows at Oxford. I arrived in the 
Crimea too late to see active service." 

" What a quiz you are, Mr. Harding ! I 
declare if you did n't make me fancy you 
meant batties. But how disappointed you 
must have been ! Were n't you fit to cry, 
like Alexander the Great in Sophronia me 
Priestess, because there were no more worlds 
to fiffht about?" 

Edward declared he was rather pleased 
than otherwise, for he should probably have 
been terribly scared in a real battle. 

" Ah, that 's your artful courageousness ! 
You know Sir LeoMc pretended to JuHana 
in the Knight of the Red Rose that he was 
too frightened to go to the tournament, but 
Jie went on the sly, and conquered every- 
"body." 

" Did he indeed ? " Edward asked, for he 
was not deeply read in novels or, indeed, in 
any abstruse science. 

but though Edward was not deeply read 
dn novels, he was at this period considerably 
tinged with sentiment. The shipwreck of 
Ids affections, embarked on board the Emily 
JPrior, bound for the United State of Matri- 
mony, had made him gloomy, and prone to 
consider woimded vanity as blighted pas- 
sion. While he was engaged to Emily he 
was forever sighing to rid himself oi the 
burden. But when he found himself sud- 
denly released, he shifted his position, and 
tried to persuade himself tnat he was 
wretched at the desertion. The fact was, he 
liked to be a martyr, — there is nothing that 
is so popular among us as martyrdom, — and 
he made up his mind to consider himself 
ill-used in botii case& His frame of mind 



exactly fitted him to fall a sidctim to Bella 
Charlwood's romance. You may be sure 
she did not fSedl to make unobtrusive love to 
him. She used to ogle and sigh and talk 
sweet nonsense to hm, and he encouraged 
her. You see, when a man has just had a 
love-affair broken off, the position of the 
sexes is reversed, and it becomes a woman's 
task to woo him from his sad memories of 
the false one. And Edward submitted with 
remarkable grace to be courted from miso- 
gynistic reserve. Next to the pleasure of 
being a martyr there is nothu^ in this 
world so tempting as beingthe donor of 
the fragments of a heart. There is some- 
thing superlatively flattering to one's vani- 
ty in being able to say to a woman (or man) 
who adores you, " I can only offer you the 
ashes of a heart. You must not ask me for 
love ! " 

Edward had not escorted Bella in her 
walks half a dozen times ere she had heard 
and sighed over the sad story of his attach- 
ment. She looked upon herself in the light 
of a Rebecca tending a wounded Ivanhoe, 
or a Zeluca striving to restore a blighted 
Bernardo to a desire for life. I 'wiU not 
attempt to record any of the high-flown 
discourses which occurred between these 
two in their sentimental wanderings, be- 
cause I regret to say that, having little leis- 
ure for reading, I devote none of it to the 
perusal of sudi stories as would assist me 
to the style which Bella's studies had led 
her to adopt in all her conversations with 
Edward on such tender themes as his dis- 
appointed passion, or their purely Platonic 
fnendship. 

Of all the twaddle in life defend me from 
these Platonic affections ! My dear Becky, 
when you tmdertake to play Rebecca to 
younff Algernon, and in the most sisterly 
way bind up the wounds that the cruel 
Rowena has inflicted on him, be sure that 
it can only end in one way. He will re- 
cover to marry either you or Rowena, in 
which latter case your feelings towards the 
bride will be anything but sisterly. There 
is only one way in 'vmich a man who has 
imsplaced his love can possibly be consoled. 
He must find some other woman who will 
not misuse his affections, and therefore, Bes- 
sie, or Annie, or Laura, or whatever your 
dear name may be, rely upon it that, call it 
sisterly if you please to begin with, the 
tenderness you bestow upon him must be 
very strongly flavored with the pity which 
is nearest alon to love of other thc^ a sis- 
terly nature. 

ftudence watched the growth of this 
affection with great pleasure, B\ifc PYQAfc\!kS& 
with all "hfcx ^na^oxoi \?wi ^ ^iw^fc^ — ^5s^R.- 
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J^uivocally as great a goose in other people's 
ove-affairs as she had been in her own. 
Just as she had thrown away wealth for a 
poor curate in her own case, so she disre- 
garded common sense in the ease of others. 
Bhe never doubted for a moment that Ed- 
^eard's heart was tracked with the most 
acute pain by the fedthlessness of Emily 
Prior, and, though she was startled at the 
suddenness of the cure, she was really de- 
lighted to find that Bella could cause him 
to forget his anguish. 

I suppose when people who stre inordi- 
nately wealthy, and who dine off silver every 
day, are invited and condescend to go to 
the houses of meaner creatures, they do 
not dream of suspecting the spoons and 
forks of pewter ; they never loot to see if 
they are Hall-markea. Utterly unweeting 
of albata or nickel, they do not spend a 
moment in wondering widch substi^te for 
silver is being presented them. At least, I 
hope they don't, and I imagine they don't ; 
but never having been inordinately wealthy 
myself, I cannot speak from experience. 
I am, however, quite clear on one point, — 
that Prudence, never having known but one 
passion in her life, and that a thoroughly 
sterling one, did not dream of the possi- 
bility of such attachments as that springing 
up between Bella *and Edward being rotted 
at the core, — that, in fact, the spoons were 
not even albata, but only bismuth^ fated to 
melt into nothing at the first touch of hot 
water. So Prudence took infinite interest 
in this sham sentiment, and watched its 
growth as if it were of priceless value. 

And in the mean time it grew and flour- 
ished. Bella really was in love. You will 
observe I don't say she loved, — I only say 
she was in love, — because there is all the 
difference in the world between the two 
things. To her this mild form of the uni- 
versal disorder was exquisite anguish. She 
tiioroughly enjoyed all the miseries of jeal- 
ousy, of separation, of doubt, of fear, and 
of fondness. She was in love after the ap- 
proved model, and could have quoted the 
precedent of some heroine or another in her 
favorite novels in defence of each particu- 
lar act of affectionate folly of which she 
was guilty. 

Edward did not deceive himself with the 
notion that he really loved Bella. He was 
simply rewarding her for her kindness and 
tender interest. What else could he do? 
She evidently loved him, and he knew from 
bitter experience — so he argued with him- 
self — what the pangs of an unrequited 
affection were. He would spare her &il the 
pain he could. Life was of no further in- 
terest to him now. So why should he not 



devote it, offer it as a sacrifice to this poo!r 
girl, who had formed an attachment icfr 
him 1 He told Bella all this when at lengUi 
the time came for their declarations, as come 
it did, of course, before very long. But she 
was only the more charmed to find this 
additional mystery and complication. If 
there had been no obstacles and no eccen- 
tricities about their attachment, if her 
father had given his consent and Edward 
had been wealthy, I think she would, per- 
haps, have turned up her nose at a match 
so opposed to the rolei^as made and pro- 
vided in well-regulated novels for all in- 
stances of the tender passion. 

Edward was very^well satisfied with a 
tacit engagement He did not bum to ask 
her fathers consent to their union. He 
was content to go on in a desultory way as 
lon^ as you &e, and he therefore met 
Bella hali-way when she b^an to ^itreat 
him not to destroy their happiness by di- 
vulging their love to papa. She would n^ 
have cared two straws for any love tiiat 
was n't clandestine, and he only cared for 
it as a sort of occupation for his idleness, 
a distraction from hJB thoughts of the 
past and the cruel infidelity of woman. 
For, as I have already said, although aa 
long as he was engaged to her he did not 
discover any regard for Emily Prior, no 
sooner was the engagement at an end than 
he began to suffer all the pangs of a disap- 
pomted passion. 

But these two young people were reckon- 
ing without James and Prudence. James 
had taken no heed of their gambols, but, as 
we know, Prudence had watched them with 
deep interest, and as soon as she knew that 
the couple had declared themselves and 
plighted their troth, she told her husband. 
Even the best women are match-makers at 
heart. 

When James learnt this new flame of 
Edward's he was not over-delighted, and he 
was still more uncomfortable when he found 
that it was a clandestine one. 

" My dear wifie," said James, gravely, " I 
would n't for the world hurt Ted's f eeluigs, 
but I really must talk to him seriously. 
This kind of thing is underhand and disin- 
genuous. If he loves Miss Charlwood, he 
must ask her hand of her father honestly, 
like a man, not try to steal her heart clan- 
destinely." 

" This from the man who stole Prudence 
Heath's heart?" asked his wife, smiling 
fonclhr on him. 

" That man, my love, hid nothing of his 
intentions or acts, nor did Prudence Heath, 
and I 'm sure Prue Harding approves of her 
honesty and straightforwardness." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HABBLma IN LrrERATXTRB. 

The well-known " skeleton in the cub- 
'board'' theory, if it be true in the wider 
and more terrible sense in which it is gen- 
erally spoken of, is undoubtedly true on a 
smaller scale. There, is not one of us who 
has not some pet weakness or folly -r- not 
a whole skeleton, but a finger-l)one, or 
perhaps even a tibia — concealed in a dark 
comer, only to be brought out when we are 
secure £rom observation. I have heard of 
an honest and upright man who would not 
have robbed his neighbor of a penny, but 
who could not resist the temptation of 
making a false return of his income to the 
Inland Revenue. I have known a lady 
who would have turned out of the path to 
avoid treading on a worm, but who scarcely 
hesitated to destroy a dressmaker or two 
when she wanted a ball-dress at short notice. 
Nay, I have heard of a great and cenerous 
nobleman, who was a large contributor to 
charities, but who did not scruple to send a 
workinmnan to jail (and his family con- 
sequenuy to the workhouse, or worse), 
because he obeyed the ^^ human instinct to 
kill," and shot a hare. 

You wiU argue from this, I dare sav, that 
I am going to expose the weakness of some 
of my good people, and that the weakness 
is a very awful one. Well, I will not 
attempt to disguise the fact. One of my 
good people does indulge in a secret failing, 
and a very heinous one. 

" Who IS the culprit ? " you ask. 

I tremble to confess it is Prudence Hard- 
ing. You start and shudder. What will 
you do when you hear what the clandestine 
guilt is which I must declare proven against 
Eer? 

Prudence Heath actually " wrote " on the 
sly, — was an authoress in a small way ! It 
-was an unpardonable crime ; but then, what 
can one do ? It is no use my attempting to 
conceal the fact, because her name is on the 
title-page of a little book for the young 
i^hich I see advertised to-day. 

I will tell you how it was that she became 
addicted to the terrible vice. 

Dunnff the time when she was actively 
employed in trying to better the condition 
of the poor of Liverchester, she came in 
contact with Miss Brathwayte, who was one 
of those ladies that wear stick-up collars 
and white waistcoats, and part their hair on 
one side. What she did besides this to bet- 
ter the condition of the laboring or indigent 
classes, I do not know, but she was supposed 
to have taken up those questions by the 
way as she was promoting the Rights of 



Woman, and much was expected of her ; 
and certainly, if eccentridtf of dress and an 
aptitude for doiog everytning unfeminine 
could have been of service to the cause. 
Miss Brathwayte would have been an in- 
valuable ally. 

She was no particular favorite with 
imobtrusive, active little Prudence, but she 
was much too shrewd not to see that that 
voung person could be of infinite service to 
ner, so she forced her Mendship upon her. 
She prevailed on her to report on the con- 
edition of the poor of the district, and these " 
reports, professedly " edited by Miss Brath- 
wayte " (who got aU the credit for whatever 
in them nappened to be valuable), were for- 
warded to Head-Quarters, where they were 
highly spoken of. By " Head-Quarters " I 
mean a sort of society in London, composed 
of very manly young women and very old 
womanly men. Some of the latter were 
connected with journals or periodicals 
chiefly supported by female readers, — pub- 
lications which recommended themselves 
especially to Women who had Rights. One 
ofthese gentlemen was fairly sliSrewd, con- 
sidering the class of minds he had been 
associated with for many years, and it > 
occurred to him that the young lady who 
rejported so ably under Miss Brathwayte's 
editorship might do somethiug under his 
management. 

Prudence was greatly surprised one day 
to receive a letter from this worthy, wherein 
he besought her to favor him with a few 
articles on social subjects, for which he 
offered a price which seemed enormous to 
Prudence, but was in reality a rate of pay 
at which a fire-and-accident reporter would 
kick furiously. But it seemed to this inex- 
perienced girl a marvellous sum, — perhaps 
the more marvellous because she did not 
want it, in the first place, and because she 
would earn it by her own labor,, in the 
second. I will point out what I mean by 
these two things. First, had she wanted it, 
the sum would have seemed smaller, because 
a very great amount of money in the lump 
looks less imposing when you have to teU. 
off so much for bread, and so much for bed, 
and so much for clothing. Second, the 
fact of realizing money by your own exer- 
tions is a pleasure of which the zest is not 
easily los^ but which, to a beginner, is a 
delight unsurpassable. 

The wise editor had little difficulty in 
inducing Prudence to contribute to his 
periodical, but after a time, the venture not 
proving remunerative, it became necessary 
to strike out a new line. The Domestic arid 
Social Economist lost its distinctive character, 
and when it appeared as 2%a Domestic cmd - 
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Social EcoTioniistf with tohich is incorporated 
the Monthly Treaevre-houeey showed a ten- 
dency towards romances and light literature, 
whicn was quite inconsistent with the ideas 
of the white waistcoated and side-partinged 
middle-aged youn^ ladies who had done so 
much to swamp it m its original form. But 
the editor of the rehabilitated magazine did 
not let all the staff go. Of course Miss 
Brathwavte and the stiffest-starched stick- 
ups and most provokingly clean white 
waistcoat seceded. A few of the writers, 
•however, still stuck by the ship. They 
J were not so devoted to abstract principles 
and the visionary Rights of Women as to 
lose the pleasure of seeing themselves in 
print very willingly. 

Where is the author who has entirely 
outlived his enjojrment of p>roof-sheets ? 
Why then should these poor girls, of vari- 
ous ages, ranging £rom twenty to forty and 
upwcurds, abandon the little amusement 
they derived from perusing their own harm- 
lesstwaddle? 

The cautious and appreciative editor was 
not a man to lose simit of Prudence. He 
suggested to her a little essay in the regions 
of fiction, and even went so far as to invite 
a contribution in verse. 

I have unearthed a volume of the D. <& 
S, E, of this period, and it appears to me 
that the following lines, signed r. HL, must 
be our Prudence's : — 

DREAMS. 
Bt P H 

The flowers that kin the stream 

Are brightly reflected therein. 
As the thmgs we see in a dream, 

Which are not and never hare been, 

Mine own. 

Which are not and never hare been ! 

The stream glides away without a cease. 
And blossoms still bloom in the light ; 

Then night brings slumber and peace, 
And "^ions of pure delight, 

Buneown, 
And Tiidons of pure delight. 

I sit beside the wave. 

Where the river goes dancing ever along,*— 
From the cradle it doth to the grave, 

With always the same song, 

Suneown, 

With always the same song. 

The cautious and appreciative editor no 
doubt saw that verse was not Prudence's 
forte. She was faulty in her rhymes, — 
witness the second and fourth lines of the 
two first stanzas, — and she was confused in 
her images, and she hobbled and hopped 
painfully in her rhythm. So he did not 
urge her to write any more poetry. But he 
was so satisfied with a short story she wrote 
for hinij that he engaged her to write a nov- 
elforJum at the rate of about five thousand 



words for two-and-edxpence. It is true that, 
on learning firom the publisher soon after- 
wards that an emissary of a rival publica- 
tion had been trying to learn the name and 
address of the author of Buth*8 Reckoning^ he 
raised that munificent remuneration to four 
shillings a page. But then he entrapped 
Prudence into a promise not to write for 
any other periodical while BtUh's Beckoning 
was running. 

How that story affected the sale of the 
periodical, or what the public thought of it, 
we shall never know. Far in a frantic de- 
sire to bring its expenditure within bounds, 
the proprietors b^an to cut down the out- 
lay so vigorously that they brought down 
the magazine itself with a run. While it 
was being done as well as it possibly could 
for the money, with fair type and not utterly 
execrable engravings, the D, iS: S, E. haa 
barely kept its head above water. When it 
was printed for a song on bad paper, and 
the illustrations came to an end, it was only 
natural that the circulation should not in- 
crease. 

Towards the end of the time Prudence 
did not receive her paltry pittance with any 
regularity. Small as it was, she had counted 
on it with pardonable pride, and she wrote, 
therefore, to ask for it. The crafty editor 
candidly told her of the declining fortunes 
of the periodical, and implied delicatehr that 
its approaching imtimely end was chiefly due 
to his unhappy error in' employing her. 
The result was that she was so conscience- 
smitten that she was half prepared to dis- 
gorge all her little gains, and was indeed 
aunted for a considerable period by a ghost 
of the paper, attired, I suppose, in a proof- 
sheet, ana wringing its hands while it ac- 
cused her of murdering it. 

Who would have suspected that very 
quiet and grave Prudence Heath of such a 
career of fiterary vice ? Little did James 
Harding, when he made her his wife, sup- 
pose that her soul was burdened with re- 
morse for the great crime of bringing The 
Domestic and Social Economist, with which 
is incorporated the Monthly Treasure-house^ 
to its untimely grave. 

I^dence kept this skeleton so closely 
locked away in its dark comer that no one 
ever dreamt of its existence. When she 
married she had no intention of ever taking 
up the pen again. Her experience of litera^ 
ture had been far from encouraging, and 
nothing but dire necessity would have in- 
duced her to indulge in the delicious impro- 
priety again. 

Not very long after the payment of Ed- 
ward's debts Prudence began to have a firesh 
object ioT bfix c»xea end anxieties, her sav- 
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ings and earnings. She was about to be- 
come a mother. There was a strange awe 
and delight in the thought, and, like the 
parent-bM devising a nest for her coming 
Brood, Prudence b^an to plot and scheme 
for her child. She did not grudse the 
money which she and her husband had given 
to release poor Ted firom his weary slavery, 
but she felt a necessity for devising some 
means to replace the amount by which 
baby's fortune, that should have been, was 
diminished. She instinctively thought of 
her old literary efforts, and, having obtained 
somehow or another a little more knowl- 
edge of the world of letters, she fancied 
that she might turn an honest penny by 
writing. 

It is astonishing to think that people who 
read, and should be able to appreciate, the 
improved literature of modem times, will 
insist on believing that to earn a livelihood 
by the penis one of the simplest things pos- 
sible. Instead of seeing, in the numoer of 
widely circulated publications in which this 
{(ge abounds, an evidence of the quantity of 
i^illed labor (not to say so much as ex- 
perienced talent) that there is in the field, 
they begin to dream of an easily acq^uired 
idcome, and pester editors, whose duties in 
these davs ofpenny postage are no sinecure, 
vith encUess batches of inferior writing, mere 
twaddle, that they themselves would be the 
&st to condemn and complain of if it ap- 
peared, — always supposing that it Was tne 
contribution of some one e£^ 

Prudence now betook herself to her little 
room whenever James was engaged on his 
Bennons, and very often when he was not 
He did not take much notice of her absence, 
for he supposed she had household duties 
to attend to. 

Little did he imagine that she was seated 
—at the time when he fondly imagined her 
to be counting out the clothes — in her quiet 
loom, with pen, ink, and paper, engag^ on 
her novel. 

Yes, Prudence was writing a novel And 
really, when one reflects on the majority of 
those three-voluminous stories which it fell 
to her lot to peruse, as a member of the 
local reading sociefrjr, one can hardly won- 
der that she should hope to emulate those 
remarkable works of fiction. 

By the time that Edward was called upon 
to promise that he would undertake the re- 
sponsibility of heins godfather to Jim's first 
httle girl, the second volume of Cyril Marh- 
Aom^ or Gold amd Goodness, was half finished. 
But the appearance on uie scene of Ted's 
godchild, a small but very lively young lady, 
with a voice of her own, and early mdica- 
tions of a front toothy dissipated for a time 



all Prudence's literary visions. Cvnl Matk- 
ham, who at the two hundredth page of 
VoL II. was on the point of commitnng a 
forgery, in order to rescue his lady-love's 
disreputable father, a city speculator, from 
bank^ptey, was left hovering on the brink 
of that crime for a considerable period. 

The manuscript was locked away in a 
drawer until Prudence was well enough, 
and Miss Prue the Second — so baby was 
christened — had attained an age when she 
might be intrusted to a great extent to 
Martha Ogleby, the yoimg and rather raw 
nurse whom ftrudence the elder selected for 
the guardian of her first-born. 

Martha Oglebv was a round-faced, inno- 
cent country girl, whose normal state was 
wonder and bewilderment. But she was so 
content to wonder, without attempting to 
allay that state of mind, that Prudence did 
not scruple to resume her pen and take up 
the thread of her story again, though nurse 
and baby were in the room pretty constantly. 
There was no possibility oi Martha's guess- 
ing what her unstress was employed upon. 
Martha was the only daughter of a lone 
laundress, and, owing to early training, her 
mind never soared ^bove the mangle and 
the wash-tub. When she saw Prudence 
writing page after page of manuscript, all 
that it su^;ested to ner was that missus had 
a powerful deal of washing to put down, 
and the only intellectual effort it cost her 
was the attempt to calcidate roughly what 
the mangling would amount to at three 
halfpence a dozen. 

As for baby, she (displayed an earlv taste 
for literature, for whenever mamma ctanced 
to take her on her lap while engaged in com- 
position, the young lady would inmiediately 
commence to devour her mother's story with 
absorbing interest, — tucking it into her 
pink gums with a random avidity very like 
that of the sea-anemone. 

Despite all drawbacks, however. Prudence 
persisted, and before very long had finished 
a considerable portion of her story. Whether 
the quality was at all commensurate with 
the quantity it is impossible for me to 
say. 

The story had now so nearly approached 
a conclusion, that Prudence began to won- 
der what publisher she had better apply to. 
First of all she very naturally selected 
Eeardoss and Faldstool, the publishers of 
the religious books which James distributed 
as prizes in his school. They — as naturally 
— declined the offer. Then she wrote to 
Puffham Brothers, whose name appeared 
on the title-page of the Dropped Stttchj the 
last novel which had fallen. iiL \\Kt '^wj* 
But Puffham Bro^iketa \?«t^ TtfA.«^<sQikai5ss<^ 
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men, — they never dieamt of exploiting an 
unknown writer. Thej waited until an 
author had made a success, and then save 
an absurd sum for a work " to follow '' fiom 
the same pen, — and I am glad to believe 
lost generally, as they deserved for cropping 
a field that had only just borne. So Pun- 
ham Brothers declined Prudence's offer, and 
she had to try Spink and Nipper. Spink 
was her correspondent, and was most affa- 
ble, — so affable that he even took her into 
his confidence, and told her that he, person- 
ally, thoi^ht very highly of the novel, but 
imfortunately his par&er, who, he implied, 
was no judge, thought otherwise ; but he 
could contrive, he thoi^ht, to induce him 
to let the firm publish it on terms which 
meant, in so many words, nothing at all ! 
From Spink and N^ipper, Prudence turned 
her attention to Mr. Pownceby, the great 
publisher of everything that could be de- 
sirable in the way of nterature for ladies. 
Mr. Pownceby suggested that Mrs. Harding 
should call upon mm. He always liked to 
see people, l^cause he could tcJk exalted 
humoug as well as any man living, and 
trusted besides in the effect of his personal 
appearance, which was venerable. I may 
add that his humbug and his appearance 
constituted the only capital he possessed. 

Prue was of course taken in by the fellow. 
He had deceived fax more experienced peo- 
ple than Prue. So she worked away with 
a wiU on her story, which, he hinted, 
would appear in the pages of WomarCs 
Home, 

O James Harding, to think that the 
gentle, innocent, sweet little woman whom 
you fold to your confiding breast is in 
reality that awful thing, a female novelist ! 
Well ! that crafty woman continues her 
work, and though she sheds ink, actuallv 
abstains from sheddii^ blood, — thoimh 
some people would har£y believe that of a 
literary lady, — and is busily engaged in 
constructing a plot to enable her to run up 
to London. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THREBPBNN'oRTH of BRONZIS. 

Why, Jim, you look quite fagged out," 
said Edward, who was smoking! pipe in 
the Ubrary when James arrived from his 
visiting duties. 

" I am very . tired," said the parson. 
'"The parish is scattered, and there are 
many sick." 

" Yet they talk about the countiy being 
the place for health." 

"ifr dear Ted, if it were not these 



people would die off louxid m — Ibll like 
soldiers in battle, to use a fignze which yon 
ought to understand." 

" How is it, Jim I" 

" Because they are so badly housed and 
so miserably paid. I have poor pacishioneis 
who do not know what it is to see meat 
oftener than about four times a yeai^ and 
then it is greasy pork. Thej themedlves 
are worse s^ed than the pigs that supply 
that pork, and they are generally diseaBsed^ 
or the meat would not come within reach 
of these poor wretches. The houses have 
no draining and no ventiUtion, or only such . 
wholesome ventilation as may be procured 
by openinff a window or a door ana letting 
in the eiuialations of heaps of decaying 
animal and v^table matter." 

'' But who's to blame for all this ?" 

" The squire." 

'^ What an old brute he must be ! " 

'^He is hard and brutal, Ted, and that 
makes me more concerned on your account." 

" On my account 1 "^ 

" Yes, Ted, because I know the sort of 
reception he will give you when you go to 
ask nis daughter's hand." 

Poor James Harding had had considerable 
difficulty in trying to find the most delicate 
way of speaking to his brother on the 
subject of Bella, which he discussed, as wb 
already know, with his wife. He did not 
want to offend Edward, or hurt his feelings, 
the more especially as he, James, had paid 
off Edward's debts, and did not wish to be 
suspected for an instant of taking advantage 
of the obligation to dictate to his brother or 
interfere with his freedom of action in any 
way. He had been worrying his brains 
samy to devise some expedient, and after 
all he found this chance conversation the 
easiest way of doing it* 

Edward was a little taken aback at the 
notion of his brother's taking an interest in 
an attachment of which he himself could 
hardly be said to be conscious. 

^^ But I'm not exactly — at least, not 
just yet — in fact, I am hardly prepared to 
take that step." 

" But you and Bella son engaged, are you 
not ? " 

" Well, yes, something of the sort" 

" Surely you don't intend to keep it a 
secret from her lather 1 " 

'* Why, vou see it is Bella^s special wish, 
and what's a fellow to do under the cir- 
cumstances ? " 

" There is only one honorable course, k 
there, Tedl" 

" Well, if you put it in that way, 1 sup- 
pose there is, — but then all things are fair 
, m love and war." 
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" I don't think you mean that seriously, 
Ted, do your' ' 

"Perhaps not ; but I have never seri- 
ously considered, the question in that light/' 

" I suppose there is no doubt of your at- 
tachment! " 

" dear, no. Poor girl, I believe she is 
very fond of me ! " 

« And you, Ted ] " 

"Well, you see, James, after a disap- 
pointment like mine, a man has very little 
of what is called sentiment to bestow. But 
I know too well what one suffers in the 
bestowal of an imrequited attachment, and 
I will give in return for her affection all 
that a man can give whose heart has been 
early blighted." 

ill tms was ^yery pretty talking. But I 
think we know How very little felward is 
to be depended on in these matters. Love 
is one of. the most extraordinary diseases 
that we mo^rtals are subject to. It is well 
ei(lled an ^ection. It is very like gout 
aq^i rhe\imatism; it flies about us, and 
touches me loiead, or the heart, or the liver, 
at times, just at its own sweet wilL "When 
it affects the head it is dangerous. Por a 
maa who loves with his head loves very 
strongly. This form of the disorder attach 
us late in life. When it attacks the heart 
it is generally. communicated through the 
eye. Jt is violent then, but the paroxysms 
do i\ot endure. When it attacks the liver 
it is simply another form of bile. It jaun- 
dices tlie eye, and makes one irritable and 
M of &ncies. It produces languor and 
dreaminess. 

Now I think, Edward's love had flown to 
his liver. Let us examine the symptoms. 
First of all, )ie h$d fallen in love with 
Emily Prior because it was so convenient 
for Damon and Pythias to become attached 
to a Hermia and Helena, "both on one 
sampler, sitting on one cushion." 

Tms was languor and dreaminess. Then 
he continued to cling to the engagement 
with Emily frpm a morbid desire to be an 
honorable martyr. Mere bile that ! And 
. then when he found oul^ his inistake with 
regard to Eioily, he imnjiedtiately turned 
lound, persuaded hin^^lf ne had loved her, 
and -elected to suffer the p^ngs of disap- 
pointed love, dearlv aggravate bile. And 
now, when Bella ratner thi^ew herself at his 
head,, he accepted what he at once concluded 
was 1^ deep and lie^rtfelt passion^ and re- 
turned it by the off^ of wnat; he believed 
was a broken l^ieart On^y iatmdice after 
aDLbilious fancies, and tinned views ! 

The &ct is, Eiward w^lf very susceptible. 

ScNDie p^ple catch cold at the ghost of a 

'^ugbt, by losing a button off their shirt- 

5 



collars, or by substituting a narrow watch- 
ribbon for a broad one. Just in this way 
some young men fall over head and ears 
into the tender passion, — so tender, indeed, 
as to be almost soft, — at the mere waft of 
a petticoat, the sight of a fluttering tress, 
the glance of an eye. Most young men, I 
may say, take the disorder early in this 
form, which fortunately does not prevent 
them fron^ catching it again later in life, 
when it flies to the nead. 

James, I dare say, did not know much 
about the diagnosis of the passion, but it is 
probable he thought the blighted heart of 
which Edward spoke was merely a little 
affected by a green insect which, as every 
owner of geraniums knows, can be extir- 
pated by smoking. 

" Well, Ted, I think you will see, on re- 
flection, that the right course to take is to 
go and speak out honestly to Squire Charl- 
wood." 

" Humph ! I suppose you 're right." 

" I 'm sure I am, and so are you." 

« Very well, I '11 do it." 

" That 's right, Ted. Thank you," and 
James shook his brother's hand warmly, 

" Why thank me, Jim ] " 

" Because I was really in a most difEicult 
position." 

"Well, upon my word, Jim, I'm very 
sorry if it was owing to me, but I don't see 
how." 

" I 've got odd notions of duty, perhaps, 
but you know, Ted, if you had not offered 
to go, I 'm afraid it would have been my 
most painful task to do so myself. I can- 
not, in my position to the squire as one of 
my parishioners, — indeed, in the mere 
abstract position of a clergyman, — see any- 
thing of this kind carried on in a clandes- 
tine way, especially by any of my own 
family. Mine 's not a pleasant position, 
Ted, and with a man tp deal with like 
Charlwood, all its dif&culties force them- 
selves upon you. I know I am no favorite 
of his, for as I feel compelled to deal strictly 
and justly towards him, I must deal strictly 
and justly towards others, and this has 
brought us in contact more than once in 
matters that concern the parish and his 
tenants." 

" By Jove ! that 's true, Jim. Well, I 
always thought you parsons led such jolly, 
easy lives." 

" A great many people thii^ so." 

" ^d a great many parsons do so, eh, 
Jim?" 

" There are black sheep in every profes- 
sion, — your soldier is not always a hero ! " 

" No, by Jove I he is n't, Sisel. TaK» 
were some \)xvxtfta m tccj xe^^Lsaso^^ ^\:ifc ^"^ 
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our fellows told me that the captain of one 
company, while leading his men, was shot 
in the back by one of tnem who owed him 
a grudge. Think of that, — and in battle 
too ! " 

" I 'm hardly surprised. While I was 
at Liverchester I found that no respectable 
men woidd enlist, — the pay was so small, 
and the life so hard. It was only the bom 
vagabonds and ruffians, whom nothing 
could civilize, that enlisted, and they only 
when thev were practically outlawed and 
had no other refuge." 

" But there are brave fellows among 
them." 

"Yes, and that makes it the harder to 
understand. Considering the material, it 
is wonderful what soldiers ours are ! " 

" Why don't you teach 'em better ? " 

" We — meaning the parsons — can't get 
at them. I'll teu you a story in point. 
There was a young lad in my parish who 
was the terror of the neighbornood. He 
was just at * hobbledehoy ' age when I got 
the curacy, and the very scourge of me 
school. ISot that he belon^d to it, but 
he was always tormenting either the mas- 
ter or the scholars. When I came I took 
him in hand. He was a mere unlicked 
cub — " 

" So you licked him ! " 

" Yes, in one sense. He had been more 
than ordinarily troublesome to the school- 
master, a mild, inoffensive man, one day, so 
I went down, took my gentleman by the 
collar, and lugged him bodily into the play- 
ground. *Look here, my fine fellow,' I 
said, * I can't have our work hindered by 
you. Either come into the school or go 
away.' * Who 's to make me ? ' said he. * I 
will,' I said quietly. There happened to be 
a beam lying in the yard, — the schoolhouse 
was only just built, and the materials were 
still about, — so I said to him, * This bit of 
wood is about six times your weight. I 
don't want to hurt you, but I '11 just show 
you what 1 11 do to you.' You remember 
I and Homfray spent one * Long ' up in the 
North, where I had practised afl the Scotch 
games, putting the stone and throwing the 
caber. I was n't quite sure that my muscle 
was n't a little flabby in spite of tubs and 
dumb-bells, but I determined to try it. So 
I took up the beam, — it was an end sawn 
off about my own height, — and, balancing it 
a bit on my hands, pitched it across the yard. 
It was not a very large yard, and it was not 
a very big throw, but it was quite enough. 
The lad did n't say a word, but he went up 
to the balk and * hefted ' it, and found there 
was no trick, and then he slunk out of the 
yard like a beaten dog. But I had taken a 



respect to him, because, from all I could 
learn, he was no bully. The little boys and 
girls idolized him. * Stop a bit,' said 1. He 
came back like a Iamb. * If you 'U come to 
school r^ularly, 1 11 teach you how to do 
that, and lots of other things, after houre.' 
It was a forlorn hope, but to my surprise he 
jumped at it. In order to keep my prom- 
ise, I had to have him at my lodgings in 
the morning, when I was getting up, be- 1 
cause I always allowed myself three qiuffters 
of an hour at the dumb-bells, and tnat was 
the only time I could spare for him. Well, i 
he got on well at school, and was learning 
his club-exercise of a morning at my lodg- 
ings in style, when one dav there was a great 
commotion at the door oi the schoolhouse, 
and in came his mother, a wild Irishwoman, 
— we have lots of Irish in Liverchester,— 
and a pretty to-do she made, declaring we 
were ruining her boy, making a black Prot- 
estant of him, and what not, and then for 
the first time I learnt he was a Bomanist, 
for he had dropped religion for gymnastics. 
So I lost my pupil." 

" Then the fact is you want schools where 
all religions may go — " 

" Secular education, Ted ! It 's an awful 
thing to talk to a parson about, and so it 
should be. But the longer F m at it the 
more I'm convinced that that's tiie only 
remedy for the ignorance and helplessness 
we see aroimd us ; not so much in villages, 
though why I hardly know. Of course the 
principle ought to apply to them as well as 
large towns." 

"Isn't it because you parsons, or the 
squires, are such little kings that the people 
all sacnfice their prejudices and partialities 
to the shrine of the powers that be ?" 

" It 's only too likely, and if so, the inde- 
pendence of the poor, which is the only 
thing that keeps them above the level of tie 
brutes, suffers ; and I 'd rather, I 'm afraid, 
have secular education for them, though I ^ 
obliged to own it reluctantly." 

"what was the end of your prot^ hy 
the way, Jim?" 

" He fell from bad to worse. The little 
training I had been able to give him was no 
use, or worse than none. He became, as he 
grew up, a drunkard, a thief, and a ruffian. 
He was sent to prison several times, and at 
last disappeared from sight altogether. But 
just as I was leaving Liverchester he tuiped 
up again. He had enlisted into the Line, 
and had served gallantly. He had gone 
through the Crimean campaign, and^was a 
corpora! The little reading and writing he 
haa picked up at school stood him in ^)od 
stead. He had worked hard at it, and so 
his gallantry brought him promotion, which 
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nras not, as is too often the case, hindered 
jy his ignorance. He had the Crimean 
medal, and he had more than that, — the 
Victoria Cross ! " 

" B^ Jove ! " — a sigh. 

" Yes, that little threepenn'orth of bronze 
for which brave men are ready to risk life 
md limb at every^ opportumty. Ted, 
that 's the one thing I envy you soldiers.'' 

" It 's a grand thmg, Jim ! All the other 
crosses and stars may be got in all sorts of 
ways. They make men flights, and baron- 
ets, and lords, and that kind of thing, for 
the most absurd reasons. But there 's only 
one way of winning the threepenn'orth of 
bronze, as you call it." 

" I think the inscription is so simple and 
80 fine^ — * For Valor.' It beats all the old 
Roman inscriptions for brevity and mean- 
ing. I'd give anything I possess to win 



it. 

"You possess, Jim, the only thing that 
could win it. Don't I remember your cut- 
ting in through a crowd of cads in Brase- 
nose Lane, and bringing off Charley Day of 
New? It's a pity you parsons haven't a 
chance of something of tne sort." 

" Well, I don't know, Ted ; I *d give any- 
thing for a Victoria Cross, as I said just 
now, but it is n't a decoration for the 
cler;^." 

"Why not, Jim ? From what your wife 
has said I am sure a fellow who nas faced 
that awfid cholera, as you did at Liverches- 
ter, is as plucky as any man who rode in 
the Light Brigade." 

"It 8 our duty, Ted. There are certain 
things we are all of us called on to do in 
the line of our work. A parson might, per- 
haps, deserve praise for galloping up to a 
battery ; it 's not his work. But to do some 
special deed of daring for which you dis- 
tmguish yourself among men who ride up 
to batteries as mere every-day business is 
something." 

"Here s another way of looking at it, 
Jim. A soldier has a set of routine work, 
ihiefly tending to the destruction of his 
fellow-creatures, which woidd be plucky 
(Pork for any one not in the profession. A 
parson, as you say, might get mentioned 
^th credit for charging a battery and cut- 
ang down a few gunners. But a parson's 
ine of business, like an army-surgeon's, 
rery often takes him where death and its 
lorrors are just as close and thick as in the 
Jight Brigade valley, only in a different 
omL In the case of parson and surgeon 
he risk is run for the benefit of his fellow- 
nan. And that 's a nobler form of courage ; 
n fiict, if you notice, the men who get the 
TicUm& (>oss in the Army and Navy gene- 



rally get it for just the kind of work which 
you fellows are called on to perform as a 
matter of routine." 

" What do you mean, Ted ? " 

"Why, I mean that the decoration i? 
most often conferred on men who go out 
under fire to fetch in the wounded, or who 
rescue prisoners, or something of that sort" 

" Should not you like to have the Vic- 
toria Cross, Ted ?" 

" I vjill have it whenever I get a chance, 
and that I 've made up my mind to." 

" It 's not everybody who gets the chance, 
Ted, or the value of it would be lessened." 

" That 's true, and when the time comes 
for earning it, I hope I shall be thinking 
less of the threepenn'orth than of my duty." 

" Well, I '11 tell you what, you 11 deserve 
a Victoria Cross almost if you face Charl- 
wood." 

" 0, 1 'm not afraid of him. Here goes. 
Have an ambidance ready for the woimded, 
Jim." 

So spying, Edward put on his hat and 
marchea off towards the Manor-house. 

James Harding sat down to begin his ser- 
mon. But he was obliged to lay down the 
pen before long. He could not bring his 
mind to his work. And no wonder. 

He felt that Edward's visit to the Manor- 
house was but the b^inning of a desperate 
war between himself and the squire ; and he 
estimated the extent of that war, and how 
uupityingly it would be carried on. He felt 
certain that the squire would not listen to 
Edward. But he was not distressed about 
that, for if the yoimg people really loved 
each other they had time to wait yet, and 
only needed patience, and then their love 
would come all the brighter out of the triaL 

It was not for them that he feared, but 
for himself and the interests of the poor 
people who were to so great an extent de- 
pendent on him and on his relations with 
"the great house" ; for whatever charities 
were doled out by Mr. Charlwood were ad- 
ministered by hmi, and any suspension of 
relations between him and the squire would 
intercept even that pittance, and then he 
would nave to do what he could out of his 
own small means. But James Harding did 
not complain. He accepted his position 
without a murmur. 

If ever a man deserved the Victoria Cross, 
it was this quiet, imdemonstrative parson, 
whose eyes glittered and whose voice height- 
ened as he spoke of the " threepenn'orth of 
bronze" just now. He had been "as one 
in suffering all, that suffers nothing." 

From the time when he fought, hand to 
hand and foot to foot, that fierce battle with 
cholera in the back streets and alleys of h'j 
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Liverchester to this period, when he was 
combating ignorance and poverty and dis- 
ease in outlying detachments scattered up 
and down his parish, he had never ceased 
to wear a courageous heart and a cheerful 
front, though the odds were very heavy 
against him, and victory was practically 
hopeless. 

Now he saw an additional ally about to 
be joined to the already far superior num- 
b^ of his opponents. But he did not flinch 
nor fear. He even, as we see, hastened on 
the cause of the alliance. He might have 
chosen to wink at the engagement between 
Edward and Bella, but he was too plucky 
for that. He had right on his side, and 
that was the side to fight on ; what did it 
matter to him if he feu in the ranks, a poor 
imnoticed private, striking his strongest and 
behaving ms bravest ? It was better to fall 
so, he was sure, than to be on the other side 
and advance, as the right was temporarily 
defeated. For there would come a time, he 
knew, when the falsely won laurels would 
be stripped from the brow of ill-doers, to be 
heaped on the graves of those who died for 
the right. Better late laurels than lost lau- 
rels, — better consciousness that whatever 
became of himself the cause must triumph, 
than any present success, to be followed by 
certain laiiure. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

FORBIDDEN TO UNITE, — ORDERED TO RE- 
JOIN. 

As Edward Harding marched up to the 
Manor-house for his interview with Squire 
Charlwood, he felt vay like a soldier lead- 
ing a forlorn hope into the inmiinent deadly 
breacL Under such circumstances even a 
brave man and a veteran may be excused a 
wish that evenr mile were twice as long as 
it is. The Manor-house was so near the 
parsonage, however, that even that could 
not have given Edward very much time for 
reflection. 

He was quite prepared for a hot recep- 
tion. He <ud not K»r a moment suppose 
that the old gentleman would listen to his 
suit. But he was in a little doubt as to 
how they should get through their inter- 
view. It was not how they would meet, 
but how they would part, that puzzled him. 
" I onLj hope I shall keep my temper with 
the old brute," said Edward to himself, 
which you will own was hardly the sort of 
sentiment a man should entertain towards 
one whom he is about to ask to become his 
father-in-law. 

When Edward reached the gate of the 



Manor-house he paused for a few moments. 
He had made up his mind what to sav, and 
had, in fact, got a very pretty speech pre- 
pared. While he is standing at the gate 
reciting some very telling point about "ser- 
vice of his coimtry," — " the highest honors 
to be obtained by a conscientious perform- 
ance of duty," — "position and wealth 
within the reach of the humblest subaltern," 
— he becomes aware of the fluttering of a 
bright, fresh morning -dress aniong the 
shrubs and flower-beds on the lawn. It is 
his Bella. He had almost entirely forgot- 
ten her existence in the nervous anxiety he 
felt about the right way in which he should 
ask to be permitted to unite it with his. 

It occurs to him that, as she had so 
specially entreated him to conceal their 
engagement, and he is now about to divulge 
it, it would be as well to consult her on the 
subject. 

How charming she looked ! How art- 
lessly she caressed the flowers, her fingers 
twinkling delightfully among the green 
leaves, the red roses with tneir reflected 
glow heightening the bloom on her cheeks 
and lips, as she drew them towards her to 
enjoy their musky perfume. She had on a 
dainty little hat with cherry ribbons, — just 
such a hat as a stage shepherdess wears. 
Her dress was a pure white muslin, sprinkled 
with tiny rosebuds, and she had a natty 
little apron that was merely an ornament, 
for it was too small to be useful. There 
never was a prettier sight than this artful 
beauty among the flowers. And then she 
was so unconscious of it, too ! For of 
course she had not seen Edward coming 
from the parsonage ! It is one of the 
delights of a small village that everybody 
ovenooks everybody else. You had a cap- 
ital view of tne parsonage lawn from the 
upper windows of the Manor-house, and 
Bella, chancing to look out of the window 
of the housekeeper's room, spied her Edward 
sauntering across the grass ; and guessii^ 
whither ms steps would instinctivdy ten<^ 
had ample time to slip on the muslin gown, 
tie on the jaunty apron, pop the little hat 
on her heai and be apparently absorbed in 
the flowers long before Edward appeared at 
the gate. It was so artless, was it not 1 

Edward opened the gate noiselesslv, and 
stole across the grass toward her. In her 
agitation, and from a strong desire to affect 
ignorance of his approach, she plunged 
wildly into admiration of a glorious staff of 
white lilies, those aueen-flowers of the gar- 
den. But, like all queens, they should be 
admired at a distance. Bella sniffed at 
them with such close rapture that the tip 
of her saucy nose was covered with the 
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golden dust of the flower, and even the 
loveliest of women is not improved by hav- 
ing a yellow nose. 

Edward crept up to her. "Bella, dar- 
ling!" 

"O Edward, is it you? How you 
frightened me ! " 

" Yes, I am here, Bella mia. There is no 
one looking, — so ! " 

Here there occurred a little passage of 
arms, Bella defending herself with a very 
slight show of resistance, and the frailest of 
parasol handles. 'The result was that a 
certain yellow smudge, attributable to the 
pollen of the white lily, or L. candidvmy 
was common at once to Edward's cheek and 
Bella's nose. They both appeared so much 
better for the transfer that I am induced to 
believe that the medical qualities of this 
lily are not confined to the roots, which are 
"frequently employed," so say the learned, 
"as emollient poultices, owing to the mu- 
cilaginous matter which they contain." The 
appucation of the pollen to Edward's cheek 
liad the immediate effect of making it a 
happy ro^-color, while his eyes sparkled 
witn a joy not altogether to be expected of 
a young gentleman who had only the wreck 
of a heart to bestow. 

" What are you doing up here, Edward ? " 
asks Bella, adjusting ner hat, which has 
somehow got knocked off its perch. " Not 
come to see me, I am sure." 
" Right, as usual ! " 

" Well," says the beauty, pouting, " it is 
not pretty to say so. But you are such a 
bear!" 

Described as a bear by a lady, whom to 
contradict is to be impolite, what can poor 
Edward do but "behave as sich"? — and 
as his knowledge of natural history is 
limited, he can only hug, which he knows 
is the habit of the genus Ursa, When he 
has thus proved himself a bear with great 
satisfaction to himself, a transfer of more 
yellow dust to his cheek was observable 
with the naked eye. 

"Ill box your ears, sir, if you don't 
behave better.'' 

" If you will walk with bears you must 
excuse their affectionate manners ! " 

" Go along, you silly boy ! And now 
tell me what brings you here ? I do not 
know what papa would think if he saw 

you." 

"My dear Bella, I have come here for 
the especial purpose of saving him the 
trouble of thinking. I have come to tell 
liim everything." 

Thereupon Bella gave a little squeak. 

"0 Edward, he won't hear of it He 
will part us, — he will tear us ^m each 



other, and leave us but the relics of our 
broken hearts to brood over alone and in 
silence." 

(I think I ought to mark those words as 
a quotation of Bella's. I remember that 
bit about "brooding over the relics of a 
broken heart " in that delightful romance, 
Adelinaj or ihe Baron's Daughter, and I 
know " alone and in silence " occurs in the 
high-spiced class of novel, passim,) . ^ 

" My dearest Bella, I cannot consistently 
with nonor conceal our attachment horn. 
him." 

" Why will you sacrifice our happiness to 
a mistaken sense of honor, Edward ? Surely 
in love and war all is fair ?" 

" Well, no, — not exactly. At least, there 
are circumstances which govern — that — 
in short, you can hardly understand the ties 
which — the reasons thEit induce me to take 
tMs step, — as an officer and a gentleman, 
— but you must take it for granted they 
are very strong." 

" In short " and " in fact," to quote Ed- 
ward's own words, I think he was much 
of Bella's opinion with regard to the fair- 
ness of stratagem in love and war. But his 
brother's position in the matter left him no 
alternative, and yet he did not like to con- 
fess to Bella that the step he took was not 
entirely at the promptings of his own con- 
science. 

Bella did not quite see what answer to 
make' to this rather rambling address of 
Edward's, so she betook herself to the usual 
refuge of women, — tears. 

" It 's very — hufsh ! — very hard — 
hufsh ! — that one's brightest hopes — 
hufsh ! — are to be dashed — hufsh ! — in 
the midst of all omr — hufeh, hufsh ! — 
happiness." 

Of course when Bella began to cry there 
were more discursions into natural history 
and botany, and — more transfers, of pollen, 
in fact. 

" Come, come, Bella ! You must not 
give way like this. We do not fear sepa- 
ration." 

" yes ! — hufeh ! — but then it 's so 
hard to lose — hufeh 1 — those we love — 
hufsh ! " 

More essays in natural history and 
botany t And then came a footstep ap- 
proaching on the gravel walk. They looked 
up, and lo and behold ! there was the 
squire coming towards them with a red 
face indicative of terrible rage. 

" By Jove ! he 's seen us ! " was Edward's 
inward reflection, and he felt very uncom- 
fortable. 

" Law, how like tha \i^;mLX^^ ^1 Bwcvk 
and RxckeSy or the Heir oj CSwowlcv^^ — ^V^'^ 
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curious ! " thought Bella, who did not feel 
at all- frightened, for if she had any active 
virtue, it was courage. 

I think, on mature consideration, we will 
adopt the Parliamentary practice, and take 
Mr. Charlwood's address to Edward "as 
read." It would hardly bear setting down, 
for though the language was quite strong 
enough to run alone, I 'm afraid it dealt 
too freely with torrid adjectives, references 
to Pandemonium, and invocations to the 
presiding genius of that locality, to admit 
of its being set down without such modi- 
fications as would entirely destroy its origi- 
nality. 

This was Bella's opportunity. She flung 
her arms round Edwanl, and plainly evinced 
a disposition to shield her lover at all haz- 
ards. She would not for one moment at- 
tempt to conceal their attachment. Indeed, 
that would have been absurd, for if the 
squire had not been looking at them for 
the last ten minutes from the library win- 
dow, there were evidences in the shape of 
the pollen of the white lily on their, faces 
that were too circumstantial to be dis- 
proved. 

" By Jove ! sir, I Ve a great mind to call 
my servants and have you kicked out of 
the house, — only it would disgrace that 
silly girl. Come away, you hussy ! Leave 
him alone, and don't paw him over as if 
he were a pet puppy. 

" I will not leave him. You may tear 
me from him, but you cannot divide our 
hearts." 

" Go in doors, miss ! I won't have any 
rebellion in my household. I never have 
had, and I won't begin now." 

" I defy you ! No parent can coerce his 
child's affection.' I refuse to give up the 
man I love ! " 

"The man you — fiddlestick! What 
should a chit lie you know about love ? 
Go in doors, and go up to your own room. 
Do you hear me 1 " 

"I do!" 

" Then obey me this instant." 

" Never aeain. You have attempted to 
control my heart, and I defy you ! I re- 
nounce you ! " 

The squire made a step forward, as if to 
drag her from Edward by main force. 
Bella drew herself up with all the dignity of 
a tragedy queen. " One step nearer, and I 
strike ! '^ 

The weapon with which she threatened 
her father was nothing more formidable 
than her little garden parasol, but one 
would have thought it was a dagger, to 
judge from the fury of her words and the 
fierceness of her gesture. Indeed, the whole 



thing would have been too ludicrous if the 
men had not been so much in earnest. 

Edward interposed. Stepping beitween 
Bella and her infuriated parent, ne said as 
calmly as he could, — 

" Mr. Charlwood, I owe you an apology, 
and can therefore excuse the language you 
have applied to me. I was on my way to 
the house to tell you what you have now 
discovered for yourself Unluckily, I lin- 
gered on the way when I met Miss Charl- 
wood, and I must suffer the conseqiience in 
your belief that I have been clandestinely 
engaging her affections." 

" 0, you can talk, I dare say ; but I 'm 
not going to listen while that girl defies 
me." 

" Bella, darling," whispered Edward, 
" for my sake — for both our sakes — obey 
him." 

" Since you wish it, dearest," said Bella. 
She took both of his hands in hers, pressed 
them warmly, turned, and went in doors, 
where she watched the interview from be- 
hind the library curtains, ready at any 
moment to rush out and fling herself be- 
tween the combatants. 

It was hardly to be expected that Mr. 
Charlwood would be greatly appeased to 
see that his daughter, who refused to obey 
his parental commands, listened to the least 
word from Edward. 

" Now, sir," he said, " what explanation 
can you give of this blackguardly con- 
duct 1 " 

" You will have the goodness to withdraw 
that word, sir." 

" 1 11 see you blessed first ! " said the 
squire ; only " blessed " was n't the word 
he used. 

" Then I mu^t withdraw it for you," 
said Edward, " excusing you to myself on . 
the ground of your want of acquaintance - 
with the habits of polite society." 

" You '11 do nothing of the sort, sir. Buti 
teU me what you mean by skulking about- 
my premises, trying to sneak into my 
daughter's affections, like your beggarly 
brother did into those of Mr. Whars-his- 
name's niece, — his wife, you know, — 
though, luckily, it was biter bit there. And- 
so it will be here, young man, for deuce a. 
shilling will you get with her ! " 

" I came here, sir, as a gentleman, to* 
speak to a gentleman, not to bandy word* 
with a blackguard, to borrow your o^it. 
elegant phraseology. If you choose to talkr 
like a rational human being, instead of a 
raving lunatic, or the keeper of the local 
beerhouse, I shall be happy to lay before 
you my prospects and intentions in asking 
your daughter's hand." 
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''As a ffentleman, is it, you come? 
Caught makinff love to her on the sly, 
just as I should catch a chap robbing my 
henroost or poaching my preserves ; only 
he 'd be too nonest, even then, to say he 
intended honorably." 

**I see it is useless to attempt to argue 
with you, and childish to hope that you 
will Hsten to me in a gentlemanly spirit. 
I have told you I was on the way to the 
house, when I met Miss Charlwood and 
was detained^ I now tell you what I was 
on the road to tell you then, — I love your 
daughter, have reason to believe that my 
love is returned, and would ask your per- 
mission to become her recognized suitor.** 

" May I ask," said the squire with mock- 
ing calmness, " what your means are ? You 
are aware, of course, that the whole of my 
property goes to my son, — that I do not 
mean to give my daughter a shilling ? " 

^^ I am the more glad to hear it, sir ; for 
at least it clears my suit of the only objec- 
tion to it that even you could find. It can- 
not be mercenary in that case." 

"That depends on how long you have 

known my determination, which, I may as 

well mention, I have only known myself 

since her rebellious conduct here just now. 

But there is one other consideration. Since 

she has no money or property, it becomes 

TXLj duty to see that her mtended husband 

Jnas both. May I ask what your means 

«re1" 

Now was the time for poor Ted's great 
speech. But, alas ! it was not forthcom- 
Xnff. He could only stammer out some- 
^hmg about having a prospect before him ; 
Sreat men had risen from small beginning 
wfy application ; the highest honors in his 
;i)rofession were open to all ; he would 
9,t least merit, if ne did not gain, prefer- 
3nent. 

" But that won't keep a wife. I had a 
"brother in the army, sir, and he was no 
beggar with Lord knows how many debts 
tied round his neck. But he died an old 
grayheaded captain on half-pay. That for 
your preferment ! " and he snapped his 
fingers in Edward's face. " Have you any 
other recommendations," he continued, 
" besides insolence, beggary, and debt ? 
Because, if so, let me have 'em before my 

Satience runs out, and I have you kickeii 
own that gravel walk." 
Edward's blood was up now. 
"You old scoundrel !" he said, stepping 
up to the old man with such evident anger 
that he shrank back a bit. " You are Bella's 
father, or I should have shaken the blas- 
pheming old life out of you half an hour 
ago. Just have the goodness to call a few 



of your fellows here, and 1 11 really thank 
you, for, by Jove ! you 've got the fight up 
in me, and it would do me aU the good in 
the world to pitch into them, though I 
should be sorry to hurt people whose only 
fault is that they are in the service of a man 
like yourself, i ou miserable old man ! I 
pity you. I don't envy you the wealth and 
property that give you an opportunity of 
aouoling your own condemnation. Go, walk 
through that village there, and answer to 
your conscience, if you can, for the state in 
which those wretched people live. I 'd rather 
be the poor man I am than the wealthy 
murderer you are. As for my attachment 
to your daughter, you can't kill that, thank 
Heaven, as you can your unhappy tenants. 
I can trust m her as she does in me, and we 
defy you ! " 

" If you 're caught loitering about these 
premises, I '11 have you ducked, as sure as 
you 're. alive." 

" Nev^r fear, sir. When I come I shall 
come openly." 

" You '11 precious quick go out acain ; and 
as for not coining secretly, didirt I catch 
you to-day 1 " 

It was no use bandying words with the 
squire any longer. So Edward raised his 
hat to him stiffly, looked towards the house, 
and, seeing Bella at the window, kissed his 
hand to her with fervor. She understood 
the action, and, opening the Ubrary window, 
— a French one, — came bounding grace- 
fully over the lawn. 

" What has passed, dearest Edward 1 " 

" What has passed 1 " said her father. 
"Why, he says it's no use running after 
you if I won't give you any money, and so 
he 's going." 

" You know me better than that, Bella ? " 

" O yes, Edward. But what has hap- 
pened ? " 

" Your father wiU not listen to me, and 
forbids me the house ! " 

" But he cannot separate our hearts, Ed- 
ward. We can still defy him ! " and she 
struck a tragic attitude. 

At this moment there came upon the 
scene no less a personage than Martha 
Ogleby. 

" Please, sir," said she, with a calm face, 
quite unperturbed by the too evident storm 
that was raging around her, — " please, sir, 
Mr. Harding, sir, there 'm a boy from tele- 

fruff want to see you p'tickler, and missis 
ave a-sent me to find 'ee." 
It was out of the question, in the presence 
of Martha Ogleby, — who appeared to be 
under the impression that, havmg been sent 
for Edward, she ought to take him away 
with her, as she used to do the clothes in 
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lier early youth, — to continue the discus- 
sion. 

So Edward and Bella parted with a'wann, 
long, lingering clasp of tne hand ; and then 
the former lifted his hat to the squire, who 
bowed stiffly, and thus the interview canie 
to an end. 

"What's the bov like?'* asked Edward 
of Martha, as they left the Manor-house. 

"A kind o' sojer, I reckon, for heVe a 
band to his cap and a stripe down his legs, 
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sir. 

" Where did you say he came from ?" 

" From telegruff, sir, down to railway 
station, sir." 

Edward hurried home at once. A few 
minutes afterwards he rushed into the nur- 
sery, where Prue and her husband were 
devoting themselves to intense admiration 
of their little one as she sprawled about the 
floor. 

" Jim ! Prue ! I 'm off. The sepoys have 
mutinied in India, and I have immediate 
orders to rejoin my regiment. Mr. Martin- 
dale has kindly telegraphed to me privately, 
to give me early notice. I must be off with- 
out delay." 

" And Bella ? " asked Prudence. 

" Bid her good by for me, — perhaps for- 
ever ! For ner father has forbidden our 
engagement, and I must go away without 
bidding her farewell." 

"Edward, trust to me," said the good, 
courageous little Prue. " I will watch over 
her, and be a sister to her while you are 
awav. You can trust me, can't you 1" 

"Yes, you best of women ! said Ted, 
pressing her hand. "I would trust you 
with my life and my love. Take care of 
her and comfort her, poor girl ! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE squire's maledictions. 

With the first dawn of the day succeed- 
ing that on which the events told in the 
last chapter befell, Edward Harding was 
'astir. He had busied himself till late at 
night with his packing, and he had barely 
had forty winks ere there came a tap at the 
window, and Thomas, the gardener, told him 
the pony carriage was waiting for him. He 
had some distance to drive to the railway, 
and wished to catch the morning mail to 
town. 

So he descended and unbarred the door, 
and let Thomas in to help him to carry his 
luggage down stairs. By the time this was 
done, Martha Ogleby made her appearance 
with a cup of warm tea and a bit of toast, 




which had been prepai^d in the nursery by 
Prudence. It was veiy welcome, for the 
morning was cold and misty, one of those 
dank, dark dawns that usher in the finest 
days, but which piisrce to the very marrow 
of the luckless bird whom cruel Fate com- 
pels to be abroad early enough to catch the 
nrst worm. 

Edward gulped down the tea, and cmnched 
the toast, — you see it was good toast that 
Prue made, or " crunch " would not be ap- 

Elicable to the case, — and then he wrapped 
imself up in his cloak and rug, and bunmed 
into the pony-trap beside Thomas. Thomaii 
disdained wraps. He was attired in his 
usual garb, with a great deal of shirt-front, 
and nothing particular by way of necktie. 
But Thomas was used to getting up early, 
and had become hardened^ to tne morning 
air, which seemed to Edward to be simply 
cold-drawn essence of rheumatism. 

Ted kissed his hand towards the nursery - 
window, then towards the Manor-house, arid _ 
after that said, " AU right, Tom." There- — 
upon Bobbin, the pony, who, though a little ^ 

queer in his off fore-leg, was a r^ular trot 

ter, jumped forward as if he were 
right out of the shafts. Then he settled 
his pace, and went peg-peg-p^ging alons 
the quiet road, wrapped m gray mist, throus^o 
which a something that might be sunl^ht 
was beginning to make itself felt. Up the^ 
hill out of Bremning Minor, imder th^ 
avenue of chestnuts in Carptray Lane, aiicl_ 
then out on the high road. How the little 
nag spanked along ! • 

it was clearing off a bit. The distant 
hiUs loomed like ghosts in the distance, and 
in the valley below the tree-tops and church 
spires were emerging from the spectral 
swathes of vapor. Tne hedges, sparkling 
all over with &om of night moisture, were 
plainly discernible ; a little while ago liiey 
were like a row of squatting crones with 
spiky hair, while the trees, with their limbs 
flung across the road, were like the ffhosts 
of cursing dants. Now you could distin- 
guish their forms, and could tell the elms 
n'om the beeches, and the ashes from the 
limes. 

Presently a few laboring^en goin? afield 
were passed ; then came a drover wim some 
cattle ; anon a market-cart ; then a m^, 
Man was going forth to his work and to nis 
labor, and <fiiy was broadening, — kept 
broadening until the gray curtain was with- 
drawn, and the fresh landscape stretched 
away on all sides. Yonder was a windmill, 
where the early miller had set his sails 
going already. Down that valley the smoke 
was rising irom the cottage chimneys, — 
breakfast betimes. And how green and 
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velvety were the meadows ahd pastures 
where the cattle were lowing and the sheep 
bleating ! There was the twitter of hirds, 
too, with the notes of a lark somewhere 
oyer the cornfield beyond the brook. Day 
had b^on in real earnest 

Ted dearly loved the country, and en- 
joyed the sights and sounds he noted in his 
early drivel 

But how came he to be thinking of them 1 

Surely he should have been musmg on his 

Bella. Perhaps he ought, but he was not. 

Without intending to accuse him of being 

a humbug, I can't help thinking if either 

J'ames or Prudence had been present he 

"wrould have been surrounded witn a tender 

air of melancholy, which he certainly did 

xiot think it worth his while to assume for 

tlie edification of Thomas. 

The old saying that every man possesses 
-two distinct inSvidualities is never truer 
"Cban when it is applied to a man in love. 
■-There are inconsistencies in Edward's con- 
cluct that I can explain in no other way. 

There was one Edward Harding who yes- 
"terday afternoon was so warm in his devo- 
Hon to Bella Charlwood, so *stem in his de- 
termination to make her his some day, so 
<^nvinced that nothing could separate their 
hearts. 

There was the Edward Harding who this 
nv)ming had forgotten everything save how 
pleasant a cigar was in the cool dawn, and 
now jolly the country looked stepping out 
of the fog to see him pass. 

Let me see, was not there a third Edward 
Harding a little while ago, — an Edward 
Harding with nothing but the miserable re- 
version of a broken heart to bestow 1 An 
Edward Harding who did n't much care for 
Bella, but, having felt the pangs of mis- 
placed love, was ready to feign affection 
rather than consign her to lifelong misery ? 
An Edward Harding who thought it rather 
a bore than otherwise to have to go and talk 
to the squire about an engagement ? I 'm 
rather inclined to think there was such an 
E. H. not many hours ago. 

Where was he now 1 not to speak it pro- 
fanely, which is, in parody of the voxpopuli, 
or slans of the streets. Where was he 
now ] Defunct ! And if a coroner's jury 
had to sit upon him, I hope, for the sake of 
one of the great pillars of the British Con- 
Btitution, — I mean the maxim that " twelve 
heads are better than one," — that they 
would have found Squire Charlwood guilty 
of killing him. He did it. O, undoubt- 
edly he did ! The moment he set his face 
against the engagement, and most especially 
at the moment when he laughed at the ut- 
ter impossibility of the two young people 



really caring enough for one another to bear 
a long engagement, Edward Harding, the 
careless and cold, died and was buried be- 
neath that sneer. 

If a man loves a woman, or a woman a* 
man, his or her affection may at may not 
outlive a long engticement. But if any one, 
particularly a friend, ventures to doubt the 
possibility of its so surviving, I think you 
may safely bet on its tenacity of life in nine 
cases out of ten. Pride has so much more 
vital energ|v than love. 

In the place of Edward Harding, with the 
reversion of a broken heart to be disposed 
of to the highest bidder, there came into 
life Edward Harding the devoted and at- 
tached fianc^ of Bella Charlwood. But at 
times, when there was no particular irrita- 
tion of the bumps of affection or pride, that 
E. H. retired into private life and put up 
the shutters, and the senior partner, the K 
H. who thought Hfe jolly and cigars very 
pleasant companions, carried on the busi- 
ness. 

By the time daylight had pronounced 
itself very decidedly and clearly, the rail- 
way station hove in sight. In another ten 
minutes Thomas had driven up to the 
booking-office, and two or three porters, 
evidently fresh and just on to the day's 
work, were hauling Edward's baggage out of 
the vehicle. Edward got out and stretched 
his legs a bit up and down the platform, 
after taking his ticket. 

There was nobody stirring except two 
bagmen and the officials, and it was rather 
slow. But, fortunately, those benefactors of 
melancholy mankind, the advertisers, had 
provided amusement for Edward. He learnt 
that the reason why Archimedes jumped 
out of his bath and ran along the streets in. 
a state of nature, shouting " I have found 
it ! " was that he had invented a new pat- 
tern for a shirt. He was pictoriallv ap- 
pealed to as one who kept a cow, a horse, 
a sheep, a pig, or a dog. He made ithe 
acquaintance of a young lady with long 
Hght hair, who was brushing her hair with 
a modified form of galvanic oattery, and he 
was introduced to another young mdy, who 
was also doing her hair in an ingeniously 
disposed coupfe of mirrors, which must have 
repeated the reflections of the back and 
front of her head until the repetition be- 
came almost intoxicating. He gazed in 
admiration of a pair of such marvellously 
cut trousers that no human legs could ever 
have adapted themselves to them, and that 
consequently had to stand alone. He fur- 
thermore inspected lovely views of marine 
spots of great magnificence, which the let- 
ter-press beneath informed him were meant 
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for a neighboring fishing-village that de- 
sired to be a watering-place, and was as 
much like one as these views were like it. 

He was also, by way of cheerful prepara- 
tion for his journey, invited to insure his 
life for a i)enny, which would also cover 
damages to legs and arms. He got a little 
bewildered here in trying to discover why 
your life was, when you travelled second- 
class, only half as valuable as it was when 
you travelled first. And before he had 
quite worked out this social problem, and 
long before he had half exhausted the stock 
of amusement and information supplied by 
the advertising benefactors of the travelling 
solitary, there was a scampering to and fro 
of porters, and a frantic ringing of bells, 
and then the morning mail came gliding in 
to the platform. 

" Scalperton ! Scalperton ! " cried the por- 
ter. At least, he was by courtesy supposed 
to call that. He really said, " ScaVn.^' 

A very sleepy gentleman turned out, 
yawning as if he were trying to turn him- 
self inside out through his throat. Another 
sleepy gentleman put his head out in a 
travelling head-gear very like a nightcap, 
and asked for the morning paper. 

" Any more going on 7 Now, then, sir, 
take your place," said the guard, and Ed- 
ward was bundled in with his sticks, wraps, 
and hat-box into a first-class carriage. In 
another minute the train was under way 
again. 

A few hours later in this same morning, 
when James was reading his morning paper 
and Prue was making breakfast, and mer 
Prue the second had gone through the pro- 
cess of being dipped in her bath, — with 
less resemblance to a lobster than would 
have occurred to you had you seen her in 
the earlier jpalt of her career, — when all 
the important events at tHe vicaiiige ©f 
Bremning Minor were either over or in 
progress, an event happened which caused 
as much surprise as if a thunderbolt had 
come down the chimney into baby's pap. 

There came a ring at the front door, and 
Martha Ogleby — recognized by the invari- 
able habit which one of her slippers had of 
coming down at heel — answered the sum- 
mons. Then there was the sound of setting 
down boxes. 

" That muff has missed his train," said 
James, quietly. 

" Or perhaps he has received another tele- 
gram i;o say ne need not go," said Prue. 

Enter Martha Ogleby. Not a twinkle, of 
wonder Tllummated her eye, which would 
have credited a codfish. Not the slightest 
of wonders struggling for utterance made 
her weak mouth look like an 0. 



" Please, ['m, 't be Miss Challood ! " said 
Martha, as if she were ushering in James's 
matutinal eggs or the nulk. 

James and his wife both started. 

Yes, — it was Bella, with a cried face, 
and the daintiest of morning wrappers. 

"Why, what has happenedl" asked 
Prue. 

Thereupon Bella burst into tears, and 
flung herself on Prue's neck. 

"Tell me, Bella, what is it 1" 

"O, it's pup-pup-pupapa. He's gug- 
gug-gugone and bub-bub-broken off our 
engug-gug-gugagement, and it'll bub-bub- 
bubreaK our hearts, and now he 's cuc-cuc- 
cursed me and tut-tut-tumed me out of du- 
du-du-du-dudoors ! " Here the weeping be- 
came almost hysterical 

"Turned you out of doors? Impossi- 
ble ! " said James. 

Bella shook her head. ^ 

" Nun-nun-nuno ! He 's tut-tut-tutumed 
me off fuf-fuf-fuf-fuforever. He says he 11 
be ded-ded-ded- " (James began to be 
alarmed at this sentence, and thought in 
distress Bella was about to be too exact as 
to her feather's expressions, but the conclu- 
sion set his mind at rest) " ded-dedefied no 
lul-lul-lulonger." 

" There, IteUa, dear, calm yourself. Don't 

S've way so much. It will come all right 
on't cry ! " said Prue. 

Bella gradually allowed herself to be 
pacified, and then explained how all had 
happened. Of course her account of the 
transaction was not altogether impartial and 
unbiassed, but it was probably something 
like the truth, and if so, old Charlwood's 
conduct had been simply brutal. To be 
sure, such a lifelong tyrant was not exactly 
the sort of man to take very quietly the 
sudden disobedience of his daughter. But 
when she was obliged, in order to escape 
a beating, to ran away and lock herself in 
her bedroom, it was carrying paJfentalangBr. 
too far. A parley which took place arter 
this was conducted with considerable 
warmth, and the upshot was that Bella 
was given till this morning to con- 
sider. 

"If you don't," said Mr. Charlwood, 
"give up that puppy altogether, and bes 
my pardlon by nme o'clock to-morrow, I 'U 
pack you off, and never give you a shilling 
as long as I live." 

I should have mentioned that I have 
divested this proposition of a great niany 
adjectives, expletives^ and particuTafly ac- 
tive verbs, which, though they lent vitality 
and force to the squired oratory, might not 
look quite so well on paper. 

At nine o'clock — probably just about 
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the time when her Edward was coiling 
himself up for a nap on the cushions of the 
railway carriage — jBella was summoned to 
the library. She was asked for her decision, 
and she boldly stated her determination to 
be true to the man to whom she had plighted 
her troth. Another storm followed, which 
ended in the squire's cursing his disobedient 
child, and bidding her quit nis roof. 

How far Bella was impressed — in sjjite 
of her tears — by this terrible denunciation 
may be judged from the fact that she after- 
wards admitted to Prudence, — who was a 
little horrified, — that the scene had re- 
oninded her very much of the interview be- 
tween Marmaduke Mortimer and his father 
in the second volume of Edith Valery, or 
the Baron's Malediction, 

James and Prudence were very awkwardly 
placed. If Bella had run away from her 
lather's roof, they would have had no diffi- 
culty in deciding what was their dutv. But 
when he himself drove her out of doors 
they could not send her back. 

«fames adjourned to his study, to think 
the matter over, leaving Prue to comfort 
Bella. He was horribly worried at the new 
turn events had taken. He felt that Ed- 
ward and Bella were right, and he knew the 
squire was wrong, and yet they were not so 
right, and he was not so wrong, that strict 
justice could pronounce decidedly in favor 
of either. Eaward had acted honorably, 
and the squire had behaved like a savage. 
Yet, after all, a father has a right to object 
to have his daughter committed to a long 
engagement before she is twenty-one. He 
has ^o a right to exact obedience from his 
child. What was to be done ? Poor James 
was quite at a loss,- and heartily wished 
BeUa Charlwood had never been liom. On 
the other hand, I am afraid Prue was in- 
wardly rejoicing at Bella's being thus placed 
under her care and immediate supervision. 
Prue was not the sort of person to undertake 
a charge lightly, or, having undertaken it, 
to neglect it. She had had Bella intrusted 
to her by Ted on his departure for India, 
and she had made up her mind to mount 
ffuard over that amiable damsel like a 
dragon. 

As soon as she had soothed Bella's agi- 
tated feelings, she stepped out of the room 
and came to James's study. 

" Well, my philosophical boy, what is to 
be done 1 " 

" Well, you sage girl, I don't know. But 
I think I must go and talk to the squire. 
What a scandal it will be ! I fear my 
influence in the parish will suffer, for they 
will think I am encouraging domestic rebel- 
lion. I fear it will do harm. But it can't 



be helped. At any rate I must try and talk 
the squire round if possible." 

Prue agreed that this was the correct 
thing to do, and accordingl v James started 
on his peace-making errand to the Manor- 
house. 

He found the squire pacing up and down 
the library like a wild beast, and the first 
words that greeted him were abusive ones 
aimed at his brother. James, however, had 
been prepared for this, and had schooled 
himself to bear taunt and insult sooner than 
abandon his mission. He talked to the old 
gentleman quietly, and argued the matter 
dispassionately. 

"What would Mr. Charlwood's friends 
and neighbors say ? " 

Mr. Charlwood did not care a curse, — 
and he cared very little for curses, if we 
may judge from tne lavish way in which he 
threw them about, even in the presence of 
a clei^jrman. 

" He had better take his daughter back, 
and try a milder form of treatment. She 
might De persuaded, but not driven to think 
as her fatner wished her. Before there was 
any scandal abroad he had better take her 
home again," urged James. 

Whereupon Mr. Charlwood lost all patience 
and all restraint. Edward, he vowed, was 
copying James. He was trying to sneak off 
with a wealthy and foolish girl, in spite of 
the wishes of her relations. He could see 
that, could Mr. Charlwood, and he could 
see too that James was only persuading him 
to take his disobedient cmld back because 
it would ruin bis brother's game as a spec- 
ulation if her father discarded her. 

Even quiet James could not put up with 
this in silence. He rebuked the squire for 
his violence, which led him to say things 
that were false ; and he spoke so very 
plainly his opinion of the squire's conduct 
m the matter that the old gentleman became 
almost beside himself with rage. 

" I don't think that you 're quite aware, 
you money-snatching parson, that you're 
my servant, — mine T" 

James admitted that he was not aware 
of it. 

" Then let me tell you you are ! Two 
hundred a year of your salary is paid you 
as chaplain to the Manor-house, and on 
condition of your performing daily service 
in the chapel. There is no chapel now, for 
I've turned it into the stables. So, by 
George, you can't perform the conditions, 
and you sha'n't have the pay." 

James was thunderstruck. ^But it was 
quite true, though both the aquire and J. 
Middleborough had said nothing abput it. 
By one of tnose delightful muddles and 
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incongruities the ineome of the incumbent 
of Bremning Minor waa a combination of 
two sums. He got two hundred a year as 
chaplain to the Manor-house, and one as 
the curate of the parish* 

This was a serious matter. The s<juire 
kept his word, and poor James submitted 
the case to an eminent lawyer. But there 
was no help for it, — Mr. Charlwood really 
possessed the sole power of nomination, and 
ne had not legally presented James, and so 
could turn him out any day. So James 
and Prue had to submit to lose two thirds 
of their income at one blow. They groaned, 
but paid. It was a struggle. 

« WelV thought Prue, " I must work all 
the harder with my pen, that's all. I 
wonder when my novel will be out ? " 



CHAPTER XX. 

A RldlNG BARRISTIB. 

Vert pleasant rooms in the Temple in- 
deed were those of Philip Charlwood. They 
looked across the gardens to the river, — a 
pleasant outlook. 

They were luxuriously furnished, and in 
very good taste. He was a polished gentle- 
man, was Philip Charlwood, m which respect 
he was better man his father, you will prob- 
ably think, and you will be nght 

The rooms are wainscoted with old oak, 
which throws out finely the proofs and se- 
lect prints that in massive but quiet frames 
adorn the walls. The curtains are of rich 
maroon cloth, with a broad gold band for 
border, and looped up with a cord and tas- 
sels of dead gold. There is no gilt cornice 
with brass curtain-rods. They are hung 
fix)m behind a deep silk fringe, also of 
maroon, with small gold beads at the end of 
each tag. This fringe goes all rourid the 
room, taking the place of a cornice. It con- 
ceals the rod from which the pictures are 
suspended. Each picture is hung with two 
fine wires, which go up perpendicularly in 
lines parcel to tlS upright divisions of the 
panelling to the concealed rod. By this 
means there are no cords cutting those up- 
right lines at angles, as would be the case 
in the ordinary mode of picture-hanging, — 
that is, by a loop of cord over a nafl. All 
pictures are hung " on the line.-' The spaces 
above them are occupied with bits of sombre 
armor, rare specimens of porcelain, and 
ivory carvings. Between the pictures, on 
little oak brackets, are a few choice casts 
from the antique in Parian. 

A low settee, with cushions as plump and 
soft at young partridges, rnns all round the 



room, at least where there are no doors or 
cupboards. 

The bookcase, instead of standing against 
the wall, is an octagonal pedestal, each side 
about two feet high. It is surmounted by 
a large candelabrum of brass and Venetian 

5 lass, its branches filled with wax candles, 
t moves easily on casters over the thick 
pile of the Turkey carpet. A child might 
push it to any part of the room where a 
reference to any book on its shelves was 
needed. 

Easy chairs and lounges of every descrip^ 
tion would crowd the room if it were not a 
large one, and if they had not been so ad- 
mirably arranged as not to be in the way 
anywhere. Tney, like the cushions of the 
settee, are covered with maroon cloth — not 
velvet, it is too clinging and hot — with 
dead gold fringe. 

The carpet, I have said, is a Turkey 
carpet. To tread on it is like walking on 
the mossy, springy turf of some well-kept 
ancient lawn. Its color is one of those 
happy combinations of bright hues which 
delight but do not dazzle, and give, as a 
whole, an* effect of subdued warm hrown. 

The ceiling is an old-fashioned painted 
ceiling. Age has toned it down to a pleas- 
ant sombreness. 

There is a large bay-window, which is 
divided from the room by curtams. The 
sashes open down to the floor. This forms 
a sort of smoking alcove, and it is fitted up 
in the Eastern style. There are no chairs, 
but piles of fat well-to-do cushions, which 
the smoker can arrange to his comfort as he 
chooses. Small trays, just large enough to 
hold a cup of coffee and a cigar-ash-holder, 
are suspended against the wall from tel- 
escopic brass rods, which, drawing out 
horizontally, give accommodation for the 
smoker wherever he may happen to sit. A 
punkah which is moved oy clock-work 
hangs overhead to waft away the smoke if 
necessary. In the centre of the window is 
a small fountain with a porcelain basin, into 
which the water falls with a pleasant tinkle 
when the jet is playing. 

I should have mentioned that in the 
large apartment there were two small basin 
shells, the one of silver, the other of porce- 
lain, in smaU niches in the walls. Into 
these, from marble dolphins'-heads, fell a 
tiny .thread of perfumed water with an 
agreeable music. 

The bedroom was fitted up with equal 
taste, and in much the same sort of style. 
There, however, the hanguigs were rose- 
color, and the furniture ebony inlaid with 
mother-of-pearL The dressing-table was 
covered with toilet necessaries and toilet 
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laxdiies. All the fittdnfls were of tortoise- 
shell inlaid with mouier-of-pearL The 
Biiiror was an oval one with a splendidly 
designed gilt frame, supported with silver 
cupids, and draped gracefully with lace. 
The bed was a species of hammock. It was 
a net of stout silk cord, stretched — not 
tightly — on an iron frame, which was sus- 
pended at the four comers by broad bands 
. of some elastic material, that &stened with 
hooks into rir^ in ihe ceiling. A more 
luxurious couch, or one that would adapt 
itself more readily and comfortably to the 
movements apd positions of its occupant, it 
would be impossible to conceive. 

What chambers for a lawyer's practice ! 
you say, perhaps. But they were not the 
Dusiness chambers of Philip Charlwood. 
Those grimy offices were situate in Pmnp 
Oourt, and were as dull, dingy, and depress- 
ing as they had need be. It was there 
■Philip spent his mornings. His afternoons 
end lUff hts were passed in the sybarite splen- 
dors I nave been trviug to describe. 

He was a man with a strongl v developed 

T)ump of order, was Philip Charlwood. His 

3rooms were a proof of it. Not a picture 

^was hung a hairs breadth crooked. Not a 

T>ook was out of place on the shelves. All 

things were arranged most symmetrically, — 

«ven an apparent negligence which here and 

^here gave a piquancy was governed by rule 

3ind measure. Not a rose-leaf in this couch 

of rose-leaves must be crumpled, or Philip's 

delight in it would fly forever. 

He is most successful at the bar, owing 
almost entirely to his gift of order. £Us 
brain is like his room. There is not the 
slightest confusion there, though perhaps it 
is not so well furnished. He arranges his 
aiguments and lays out his work, — lus 
points, and rejoinders, and pleas, — and 
knows just where to go for them when he 
wants them. " Go to Charlwood," say the 
lawyers whenever any very intricate case 
presents itself. People say he must get his 
Q. C. before long, and no one doubts that' 
he will reach me bench. And a capital 
judge he will make. 

He has worked very hard indeed, and has 
made a great deal oi money, for even the 
handsome allowance he has ijrom his father 
wants considerable eking out from other 
sources to enable him to indulge his extrav- 
agant tastes. He has compiled law books 
that have sold well and attracted considera- 
ble attention, and he has contributed some 
able critical papers to the legal reviews. 

He has made many acquamtances, almost 
all of them well worth mowing, either for 
position or q^ualities. 

One -of his chief friends is Marcus Ly- 



saght, who is shortly to be Earl of Mount- 
ffarret, for his- father, it is calculated, cannot 
Eve many years upon neat whiskey, even 
at such a healthy place as Ballygarret, 
county Tipperary. Marcus Lysaght, the 
honorable, is a harmless sort of young man. 
He has little of the Irish ** diwle," but a 

food deal of the Irish dawdle, about him. 
£e was sent over to enter the Inner Tem- 
ple because the old earl had a great notion 
of Templars, derived prindpafly from the 
SpectaUn' (I mean the SpectcUor to which 
Dicky Steele was, not that to which Mr. 
Tom Brown is, a contributor). But Mar- 
cus, somehow, had not, during a residence 
of four years, contrived to keep more than 
one term. The chief qualification to be 
called to the bar and permitted to practise 
as a counsel in courts of law consists, as 
most of my readers are probably aware, in 
the eating of a certain number of dinners 
for a certain number of terms. And Mar- 
cus never could manage to eat these dinners. 
He generally spent a good deal of time in 
Ireland during the shooting, and at the 
West End during the season ; and the result 
was he ran his dinners so fine that they had 
to be done in the last few days of term, and 
he was sure to be too late for one if not 
more of the requisite number, and so lost 
his term. Fortunat^, it did not matter. 

How it was that rlulip Charlwood and 
he became such close friends and allies it 
is impossible to account for, except in the 
way m which we explain the reason why 
some men choose for wives the women we 
should have thought least suited to their 
tastes. Their dispositions were so entirely 
different, that by force of contrast they ad- 
mired each other. 

However, it is time that I should get on 
with my story. 

Philip Charlwood is taking his early cup 
of chocolate and his letters in bed. As he 
turns the letters over and inspects the hand- 
writings, he comes on a missive from his 
father. 

" Hullo ! here 's the governor taking the 
trouble to write. It must be something im- 
portant ! " 

He breaks the seal and b^;ins to read. 
At first he smiles. Then he looks grave. 
And by the time he has finished the perusal 
he looks ai^ry. 

" Confound the old fool ! He or^ht to 
have known better, for he has had a daugh- 
ter these nineteen years, and I have n't had 
one at all, and yet I should n't have made 
such a stupid mistake." 

He meoitates a little, — then he rereads 
the letter, — says ** the stupid old fool ! " 
once more, — which is not at all proper, 
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since "by those terms he means his father, — 
and then rings for his valet and proceeds to 
dress. 

When he has performed that operation to 
his entire satisfaction, he adjourns to the 
next room, where he takes his breakfast. 
All this is done quite methodically and 
gravely. Even the vagaries of " the stupid 
old fool ** are not permitted to derance the 
morning customs of Philip Charlwooa. 

Breakfast over, Philip goes into the bay- 
window and flings himself down on the 
cushions for his morning cigar and his 
morning meditations. Chaffers, his clerk, 
who has been trained into the nicest punctu- 
ality by his master, knocks at the door at 
the very moment that his master has ar- 
ranged himself on the cushions to his satis- 
faction. 

Chaffers brings the two briefs on which 
Philip is engaged for this day. Philip 
glances at the first, " Toggleton v. Pom- 
trow,'' opens it, runs it over, turns to the 
outside again, and sees, "With you, Mr. 
Fuffy.'' 

" Chaffers, step round to Mr. Fufl^, and 
ask him if he wul be good enough to come 
and consult with me at eleven at the of- 
fice." 

Then he opens and reads, more carefully, 
the other brief, " Dickery v. Moon." It is 
an intricate case of disputed title. In about 
a quarter of an hour he has digested it and 
laid out its bones, carefully ticketed, in his 
chamber of mnemonics. Then he calls for 
a Bradshaw, It is brought him by his clerk, 
and he finds that a train at two-fifty will 
take him down to Bremning Minor in time 
for dinner, — or, to be precise (one must be 
careful with so particular a gentleman as 
Philip), to Scalperton, whence he can post 
to Bremning Mmor in time for dinner. 

He then calculates the chances of his de- 
spatching the case of " Dickery v. Moon " 
by that hour, and comes to the conclusion 
that if a certain objection he has ^ot laid 
out ready for use in one comer of his brain 
is not overruled he can manage it easily. 
As for " Toggleton v, Pomtrow/' his junior 
must look alter that. What do big men 
get enormous fees for, unless it be to give 
their juniors an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves in important cases 1 

At eleven Philip supplied Mr. Fuffy with 
everything needed to win the victory in the 
case of "Toggleton v. Pomtrow," — except 
the brain to understand and the memory to 
retain what he tells him. 

By one Philip has fired off the great ob- 
jection in the case of " Dickery v. Moon," 
and it has been held ^ood after about a 
quarter of an hour's skirmishing, in which 



the judge, who eventually gave it to Philip, 
took up every possible argument against, 
which Philip was glad to see, for then he 
knew the learned baron meant to decide in 
his favor. 

By two-fifty Philip has reached the sta- 
tion, has taken his place in the train, and 
is being whirled away to Scalperton. 

But between one-fifteen and two-fifty 
what has he been doing? He has been 
smoking a cigar in Temple Gardens, and 
arranging his programme for his visit to 
Bremning Milior. * 

On his way to his rooms to pick up his 
portmanteau he calls on Marcus Lysaght 
That young gentleman has not made up 
his mind ye^ having been at a ball last 
night. 

" All right, old fellow," says PhiHp, « I 
don't want to disturb you. You know 
term ends to-morrow, and I've no more 
causes, so I 'm off home for a few days. 
Now look here, — are you engaged any- 
where about now ? " 

" No, I ain't booked for anything till next 
month." 

" All right I have n't been down to the 
governor's for an age, so I must go alone 
to get over the domestic tendernesses. Bui 
wifl you hold yourself in readiness and 
engaged to follow me the day after to- 
morrow ? " 

" Shall be delighted, old chap." 

" Done, then ! Good by ! " 

"Good by!" 

" Yes," says Philip to himself as he goei 
down stairs, " I think that will give ma 
time enough." 

When he reaches Bremning Minor h» 
finds his father in a state of chronic 1111 
humor, which is a thing that Philip can n- 
more stand than he can understand. HI 
humor is a derangement, and he hate 
anything disorderly. 

So he protests against it, and tells hf 
father that he has come down on purpos 
to smooth over this little difficulty wit: 
" that blessed girl," but that he won't do 
if there is any thunderstorm business. 

The squire is a little afraid of Philip, ■ 
he softens out the wrinkles somewhat, am 
gets chirpy even, when Philip promises " 
set the whole thing straight over a bottle a 
port after dinner. So after dinner the squi - 
fills himself a glass of his very rarest o— 
port, and passes the decanter to his son. 

Philip understands the signal, and dram 
his chair up to the end of the table whes 
his father is, and taking up the nuterack^ 
as if they were a brief, makes a slig^ 
flourish with them and opens. 

"First of all, sir, I suppose you 
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j)lainly from this folly that Bella has 
arrived at an age when it will be well to 
consign her to some eligible suitor ? " 

The father nodded. 

" You have none such in vour eye ?" 

The father shook his head. 

" That 's right ! " — a wave of the nut- 
crackers — " fecause I have." 

The old gentleman looks at him atten- 
tively. 

" He 's an earL That is, he will be in a 
year's time at the outside, — an Irish earl. 
Lord Mountgarret Well bom, wealthy, 
agreeable, and a great chum of mine. Will 
that do ? " 

"Yes, if we can only ^t this cursed 
nonsense out of her nonsensical noddle, the 
hussy ! " 

" So far so well," says Philip, ticking off 
point one mentally. "Now lor the next 
thing. Where 's this young fellow, — what 
is his name ? " 

" Harding. He has been ordered to join 
his regiment in India." 

" Good. And where 's Bella ?" 

" At the parson's, Harding's brother, who 
encourages ner, and — " 

"All right. We'll settle that another 
time. You told her to leave the house 1 " 

" I did." 

"Then you must send me to fetch her 
back again. Harshness isn't a bit of use 
with a woman, — especially such a one as 
Bella. We 've all the devil's own tempers 
for obstinacy, — you know that well enough. 
My only wonder is that you did n't drive 
her into an elopement with him. Easy does 
it We '11 get her back here, treat her more 
kindly than ever, and then we'll bring 
Lysaght on the scene. She is only a silly, 
romantic girl, who falls in love after the 
inode taught in those blessed novels she has 
stuffed her noddle with. She '11 forget this 
Wliat-'s-his-name in a little while, and if 
Lysaght only makes play, he '11 cut him 
down by the beginning of term. Don't you 
See the game ? 

The squire does see the game, and cannot 
but admit that it is ingenious enough, 
though it ffoes sorely against the grain to 
pardon Bella and ask her to return. 

" But you are settling all this without 
your friend's knowledge. Supposing Bella 
does n't suit him ? " 

" Supposing she does n't, he would n't 
mind nirting with her a bit to oblige me 
and to wean her from that folly. But he 
and I are verv old chums indeed, and it has 
been a sort of joking arrangement for years 
that he is to marry my sister. He has seen 
portraits of her, and the notion begun in 
naif jest has ended in real earnest, and 



unless I am very much mistaken Bella will 
be Countess of Mountgarret before she dies. 
But I must go and call on Bella at the par- 
son's. What sort of fellow is he ? " 

The squire gives his notion of James 
Harding's character, and tells Philip that 
he has docked the two hundred a year. 

Philip thinks it over, and weighs the 
pros and cons with great nicety. At last 
he says — 

" Y es, you must stick to that. I should 
n't have advised you to do it, but as it is 
done you must not withdraw, or the beggar 
will think you have not the right, which 
being, I fancy, doubtful, you must stick to 
your position the more firmly in order to 
put a good face on it. Besides, this will 
teep up a coolness between this house and 
the parsonage, which is desirable, for of 
course they would fight their brother's bat- 
tle against Lysaght. Besides, two hundred 
a year is two hundred a year, and I know a 
poor barrister who would be deuced glad of 
it, — he 'd be able to keep a private Hansom 
then, and perhaps a park hack." 

" I '11 tell you what it is, Philip, you Ve 
got a fairish allowance, as it is, but I m cursed 
if you sha' n't have the other two hundred 
if you settle all this matter satisfactorily. 
Yes, by Jove ! you shall ; and if your 
friend. Earl Lysaght — no, Mountgarret I 
mean, marries her, you shall have a cou- 
ple more on the wedding-day." 

"Then, egad," said Philip to himself, 
" he shall marry her, whether he likes it or 
not ! " 

I am afraid Philip Charlwood was slightly 
m 



CHAPTER XXL 

PHILIP CHARLWOOD, PEACEMAKER. 

At the earliest reasonable hour on the 
morning after his arrival at Bremning Mi- 
nor, Philip Charlwood presented himself at 
the parsonage. Arrived at the fix)nt gate, 
he found Martha Ogleby watching Prue the 
second picking daisies on the lawn. 

" Is Mr. Harding in ? " asked Philip, with 
a fascinating smile that was entirely thrown 
away, Martha's impenetrable and impertur- 
bable nature having a great deal of the 
duck's back about it, in its relations even 
to flattery. 

" 'Es, I b'lieve, sir," was the reply, with 
the immediate further addition, — "Don't 
'ee do that, pretty dear ! " This was not 
addressed to rhilip, nor did it arise from his 
offering a salute, or any such gallantry. It 
was intended for baby, who, oeing at this 
early period of her existence a litue back- 
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ward in natural history, appeared to be un- 
der the impression that sne was a grami- 
nivorous animal, and was making a light 
repast of daisies and dandelions. I don't 
know that there 's any harm in daisies, and 
I am aware that dandelion, under the me- 
dicinal nom de guerre^ taraxacwm^ is highly 
beneficial in certain cases. But as a baby 
with a liver complaint would be a strange 
anomaly, I think Martha was quite right m 
leaving Philip a moment while she extracted 
the blossoms, an operation to which little 
Prue strongljr objected. 

Philip waited patiently till the difficulty 
.was adjusted. His long experience as a 
barrister, in managing stupid and refractory 
witnesses, had made a forensic Job of him. 
When the last daisy had been disgorged, he 
returned to the chaise. 

" Will you take that in to Mr. Harding 
for me with my compliments, and say I 
ehould like five minutes' conversation with 
him ? '' said he, holding out his card. 

" 'Es, sure," said AEartha, " if 'ee don't 
mind watchin' of baby while I go." 

" Only too happy," said Philip. 

Thereupon Martha seized the card, im- 
printing in so doing on one comer a black 
thumb-mark which Thomas Bewick would 
have engraved with delight and interest. 
I " Doan't 'ee let she ate none of thosemy," 
she added as a parting injunction, pointing 
to some red berries on a shrub. 

Keeping to the last minute a retrospective 
eye on baby, and thereby nearly bringing 
up suddenly against the doorpost instead 
of entering the door, Martha Ogleby took 
in Philip's card. 

She knocked very gently at the study, 
where James was engaged on his sermon. 

" Come in ! " said James, hastily, and then, 
seeing who it was, he asked, " What is it 1 " 
He was just at the end of his " secondly," 
and, deep in his discourse, did not like the 
interruption. 

*f It be a bit o' paper, I reck'n," said Mar- 
. tha, standing at the door, and carefully in- 
specting the card, as to the nature of which 
sne supposed her master was questioning 
her. When she saw the black thumb-marl^ 
she gave an expressive cluck, like a horri- 
fied hen who has overlaid an egg, and pro- 
ceeded to adjust a comer of her apron over 
. her finger and thimib in order to hold the 
card. 

"Bring it here, then, Martha," said 
James, mio had Ions learnt that it was bet- 
i-ter to let Martha " uide," as the Americans 
.eay, than to attempt corrections and ex- 
planations. 

Martha delivered the card with, ** And, 
Bir, please, he. do say his compliments, and 



he 'd be glad of fiv^ minutes^ confussa- 
tion." 

" Philip Charlwood, Esq. ! " said James, 
reading the name with astonishment, not 
unmingled with anger. " Tell him to go 
and be hanged ! " 

" 'Es, sir, said Martha, the obedient and 
literal, prepariug to convey the message 
without astonishment or scruple. 

" Bless the girl, I believe if I told her to 
drown the baby die 'd go and do it. Here ! 
Martha! Stop!" 

" 'Es, sir," said the imperturbable, return- 
ing. 

" Where is he ? " 

" He be minding Miss Prue, sir ! " 

" Gk)od gracious ! " ejaculated James, 
"how on ea^h did that come about ?" 

" I axed 'un," said the stolid one. " I 
could n't 'a' comed to bring thickee for him 
if he had n't" 

" Go at once and ask him into the draw- 
ing-room ! " 

" 'Es, sure, sir." 

" And, Martha 1 '' 

" 'Es, sir." 

"You needn't teU him to go and be 
hanged ! " 

" Oh ! 'es, sure, sir ! " said Martha, as if 
she would have conveyed the message un- 
less her master had expressly withdrawn it 

Philip in the mean time had grown heart- 
ily tired of his charge. Miss Prue, with 
thorough feminine shrewdness, discovered 
that she had got a new attendant, and at 
once protested against such a change, with 
a view to seeing which would obtain the 
mastery. In vain Philip hushed and 
clucked, and dangled his watch-chain and 
charms, Prue shrieked steadily till she was 
red in the face. 

" What the deuce would old Baron Brad- 
lev say if he saw me so employed ? " thought 
Philip to himself as he chirped and clucked 
and nodded his head after the fashion in 
which, as he had observed, matrons usuaOj 
attempt to pacify obstreperous infants. 

" Tchuck, tchuck, tchuck ! Diddy, diddy, 
diddy ! M'pew ! " said Philip, nodding all 
the while like the presiding genius (in the 
form of a mandarin) of a tea- warehouse. 

" Ya-a-a ! Boo-o ! Eee-e-e ! " shrieked 
Prue the second, kicking convulsively, like 
one of those queer dancing card-board fig- 
urea whose levator and extmsor muscles are 
represented by bits of packthread. 

At this moment Martha reappeared on 
the scene. At the sight of her balby imme- 
diately ceased crying, and began to chuckle 
and crow with that extraordmanr in&ntile 
versatility which makes sandwiches ai sad- 
ness and gladness of such true Vauxhall 
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c^oiudstency that jou can't tell where the 
"bcread-and-butter ends and the ham begins, 
130 intimately are they amalgamated. 

" Come to its Martha, tnen, a pretty ! 

_JL-)ancey, dancey, diddy I Upsy daisy, 
c^^nck ! clnck ! cluck ! " said Martha, snatch- 
i-ZBog up Prue, and latterly disregarding Philip 
ftia^til she had restored the clmd to complete 
^nnnshine. 

Martha's imperturbability was only re- 
l.£ixed in favor of one person in the world, 
id that was baby, whom she adored with 
vigor, and of whose lightest want and 
ish she was acutely sensible. When, 
lerefore, Miss Prue was rendered once 
Lore happy and contented, Martha became 
onscious that there was such a being as 
^hilip Charlwood, and that she had a mes- 
to give him. 
"If you please, will you walk in — up 
the ceQing, down to tne ground ! — into 
-Jbe drawin*-room — Jump, boh ! there we 
o ! — and master '11 come to 'ee — Dancey, 
Lcey, diddy, bounce ! " said Martha, in- 
jrpolating passages of nursery lore as she 
elivered her message. 
" Will you be eood enough to ^how me 
le way ?" said Pnilip. 
'Es, sure, if Miss Prue will go indoors. 
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Accordingly, Martha piloted Philip up the 
X^th and into the passage. But here baby 
X^egan to exhibit signs of displeasure at being 
1i»rought into the house, so Martha hurriedly 
^3irected Philip to the drawing-room door, 
«Lnd turned back into the garden. 

" Confoundedly awkward ! " thought 
I^hilip. "Suppose there is some one 
-there ! " 

But there was no help for it, so he put 
on a bold face and walked up to the draw- 
ing-room door and tapped. 

" Come in ! " said a female voice. 

Philip entered. His sister and Prudence 
were engaged in arranging flowers in the 



" La ! if it is not Philip ! " exclaimed 
Bella. 

Prudence drew herself up. She thought 
Philip took a great liberty in walking in 
unannounced in this way. 

That gentleman immediately detected the 
reason of her hauteur, and said, — 

" Mrs. Harding must excuse this intru- 
sion, which ia not my fiEiult I was .being 
shown into the room oy the servant, at Mr. 
Harding's direction, when baby — what a 
charming child, Mrs. Harding ! — protested 
against bsing brought in out of the garden, 
where I have had the honor to act as her 
nurse for some minutes." 
Prue immediately attributed the whole 

6 



difficulty to the proper source, — Martha, — 
and became more gracious. What mother 
can find it in her heart to be stem with a 
man who speaks of baby as Philip spoke of 
little Prue 5 

" It is for me to apologize for the girl's 
stupidity and baby's misconduct." 

" I can't hear a word against baby, Mrs. 
Harding. Fidelity to a lady whose servant 
I have had the honor of being — though I 
must own I was discharged very speedily — 
will not allow me to listen to anything of 
the sort." 

" Whatever has brought you down here, 
Philip ? " asked Bella, whose interest in baby 
was far too smaU to outweigh her curiosity 
as to the reason of her brother's visit. 

" What brought me down here, eh ? 
Why you, you silly girl, and that foolish 
old gentleman up at the Manor-house." 

"Youknoi;^, then— " 

" Know everything. Of course I do ! 
That old muff of a governor of yours — 
only he can't govern you — wrote to me at 
once, and I set off forthwith to bring all 
this nonsense to an end." 

At this moment James Harding entered 
with an apology on his lips for keeping 
Philip waiting. But when he saw the 
young fellow evidently on such a pleasant 
footing alreadv with his wife and Bella, he 
was too surprised to speak. 

" O, dear Mr. Hardmg, this is my brother 
Philip," said the gushing BeUa ; " he has 
come to see us righted. Isn't he a dear 
good boy 1 " 

" I am very glad to hear Mr. Charlwood 
has come to Bremning for so good a purpose. 
I only wish he had been here to hinder in- 
stead of healing tMs difference." 

" O, I '11 set it all right in a minute, Mr. 
Harding. As soon as you can spare this 
spirited young woman we shall be glad to 
have her back at the Manor-house, where 
her fEither is anxiously waiting to take her 
again into his arms." 

" But, Philip, I wiU not consent to give 
up — " 

" You won't be asked to give up anything 
or anybody, my child, so say no more about 
it I am sorry, Mr. Harding, I had not the 

Eleasure of meeting your brother. Have you 
eard from him since his departure 1 " 

"No, not yet At least we have not, 
though some one else may," said James, 
looking at Bella. 

" W^t, me ?" said that young lady. " 
dear no ; not a line, the bad boy ! " 

" Ah ! he was always a bad correspondent 
His great friend, Maitindale, once told me 
that he had never received more than two 
notes from him in his Ufe." 
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" A bad correspondent," said Philip, in- 
ternally. " All tne' better ! We shall have 
less difficulty in choking him off." 

" Bella, dear," said Prue, going up to her 
young friend and kissing her, " I shall be 
rery sorry to lose you, but I am so glad 
you and your father will be friends again. 
It is so shocking to have dissensions in 
families." 

" It is, indeed," says Philip, with an air of 
great earnestness. "And now let me ex- 
plain what has happened, which it is due to 
you, Mr. and Mrs. Harding, that I should 
do. On hearing from my father what had 
occurred, I at once saw he had been very 
much mistaken, and I came straight off to 
him and told him so. It is impossible to 
rule the affections, and it is wrong to inter- 
fere with the attachments of young people ; 
at least, that is my opinion, and 1 did not 
scruple to tell the governor so. After some 
argument the old gentleman, whose only 
vice is that he is a little hasty and obstinate, 
gave way, and asked me to become the 
peacemaker between him and Bella. I am 
to teU that giddy girl from him that he re- 
grets the angry words and cruel speeches he 
made to her, and entreats her to return 
home. She shall be received back and re- 
stored to the same place in his affection as 
hefore. He will not attempt to dictate to 
her as to the disposal of her heart, and wiU 
not in any wav interfere with her engage- 
ment. Will that suit vou, Bella ? " 

" You 're the best of brothers, Philip. I 
know all this is the work of your. Kind 
heart," said BeUa. But, between you and 
me, I believe in her heart of hearts she was 
not very grateful for having the gilt of ro- 
mance rubbed off the gingerbread of exist- 
ence. 

" To you, Mr. Harding, I am to convey 
an apology for his having forgotten himself 
in an interview with you, and used language 
which he should not have used before a 
clergyman. I trust you will not refuse to 
accept the ainendeJ* 

" Certainly not. I am only too happy to 
think that Mr. Charlwood did not really feel 
and mean what he expressed." 

" O no, not he ! But you know he *s a 
very queer card, as proud as Lucifer, and he 
does n t like coining down like this and eat- 
ing his own words. You must n't, between 
ourselves, expect him to be very warm or 
gracious just yet. He won't get over the 
humiliation for some time, and if you take 
my advice you will avoid all reference to the 
disagreement when you meet." 

"I should never think of raking up old 
grievances." 

" I thought not I was sure of it from 



the way in which my father spoke of you at 
the time when you got this place. You 
know him, I 'm sure, by this time, so I can 
talk unreservedly to you. He 's a queer lot, 
and very obstinate, so you must expect him 
to fight shy of you for a long time. But 
he '11 come round when he thinks all this i9 
quite forgotten. What a bore pride of this 
sort is, is n't it 1 Thank goodness, X have 
none of it ! " 

" It is a fruitful cause of unhappiness." 

" By the way, you will excuse the ques- 
tion, but is there any pecuniary hitch be- 
tween you ? " 

" There is. Your father — " 

" No ! Don't teU me the particulars, 
please ! I have no wish to intrude on that 
topic, but I guessed there was something 
of the sort £om an allusion he made. I 
would recommend you to say nothing about 
it, — leave it alone, and I don't doubt that 
it will be righted. Of course, I wouldn't 
presume to dictate, but I am so anxious that 
all shoiild be settled on a comfortable basis 
again between you. Squire and clergyman, 
ought to pull together, or woe betide the 
poor parish I " 

" You are quite right." 

" I believe so, and therefore take the 
liberty of addressing you as to what, 
knowmg the old boy as I do, will bring 
about a proper understanding. If you 
try to set him right, he is sure to go 
wrong." 

" I will avoid the subject, though I 
should greatly like to point out wh^ I 
think the injustice lies." 

" Don't, for goodness* sake ! You '11 gain 
your point better by silence. It's always 
easier to lead than to drive, — ask any- 
body who ever had a pig to take to mar- 
ket?" 

In this way the shrewd Philip led the 
conversation on, and made himself most 
agreeable. He artfully elicited aU James's 
particular hobbies, and what views he took 
on disputed Church matters, and contrived 
to make it appear that his own opinions 
were exactly the saine. He took great 
pains to make himself pleasant to Prue, 
and therefore insisted on having Prue the 
second brought in. After some little diffi- 
culty that young female was prevailed upon 
to sit on ms knee, and play with his gold 
watch^ which she of course instantly con- 
veyed to the infant's usual repository, heT 
mouth ; but Philip, though he was very 
particular about his watch, punctuality be- 
mg one of his prides, did not, bv word 
or change of coimtenance, express the least 
alarm when this rapid act of voracity was 
performed. 
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In the interiiQ Bella was up stairs pack- 
ing her boxes, and preppxing to return to 
the Manor-house. Martha Ogleby, released 
fix)m the responsibility of baby, was told off 
as an assistant, and aided Bella to arrange 
her dresses in her trunks. 

Even the variety and splendor of Bella's 
wardrobe did not rouse Martha from her 
calm. She only looked twice at the collars 
and cuffs, and wondered if the washerwoman 
who got them up used French stiffening as 
her mother did. With the sole exception 
of baby and her wants, Martha had not a 
thought beyond that washing-tub in the 
gentle steam of which she had passed her 
childhood, — a fact which may explain the 
sodden state of her faculties. 

By and by Bella's boxes were ready, and 
Thomas wheelea them off in triumph to the 
Manor-house on a barrow. Philip and Bella 
bade good by to the good parson and his 
wife. Bella was overflowing with protesta- 
tions of gratitude ; Philip was exceedingly 
civil, promising to drop in again soon, and 
saying how much indebted he was to them 
for their kindness to Bella, and for the 
position they had taken with reference to 
the recent unhappy family quarrel. He 
prevailed upon Miss Prue, by dint of 
putting his signet-ring on her thumb and 
allowing her a parting suck at his watch, to 
give him a kiss when he went away. 

This was done with the view of propi- 
tiating Prue the elder, and not from any 
taste for babies' kisses, which, it must be 
owned, are apt to be erratic and moist. As 
soon as he was out of sight, beyond that 
parsonaj^ gate, Philip took out his hand- 
kerchief and rubbed tne bridge of his nose, 
where a slight dampness marked the place 
where baby had kissed him, and when 
he got to the Manor-house he went up 
to ms room and washed his face scrupu- 
lously. 

Well ! if he had such a horror of infantile 
caresses, and only submitted to them with 
the view of pi:ppitiating Prue, he might 
havespared lumself the trouble. 

" What an agreeable fellow ! — and so 
clever ! I wish he was here oftener," said 
James as he retired to his sermon once 
more. 

Prue was silent. 

"Don't you like him, Prue?" said her 
husband, interpreting the silence. 

" No, I don't, James. He 's deceitful, — 
a — what is the word 1 " 

" Humbug, my dear 1 " 

"Well, I meant hypocrite, but perhaps 
your word, though not quite so ladylike, 
aescribes him better. He ^ a great himibug, 
then, James, — there ! " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PLOTS AND PLANS. 

The squire did not receive Bella with so 
good a grace as her brother had led her to 
expect, but Philip managed to pacify and 
keep her quiet. His was no easy task. He 
was much in the same position as a fireman 
who, hose in hand, stands in a house that 
has been burned down, and in which the 
fire is not yet quite extinguished. He has 
to keep playing on the scorched ruins to 
prevent tne name from breaking out again, 
and as long as there is a tongue of fire to be 
seen darting up he has to prevent the adja- 
cent houses from catching fire ; and all this 
time, at any moment, the whole tottering 
edifice may crash down upon him at once. 

Philip Charlwood stuck to his post 
bravely, and more than once extinguished 
what might have been the commencement 
of a new conflagration; but it was rather 
nervous work, and he did not like it. As 
the danger of a fresh outbreak was chiefly 
due to nis father's overbearing temper, he 
determined to give him a serious talking to. 

Accordingly, after dinner, Philip, having 
opened the door for his sister to leave, 
returned to the table, and, filling himself a 
glass of port, proceeded to lecture his father. 

** I '11 tell you what it is, governor. If 
you don't take more care, and swallow your 
anger with less perceptible gulps, all my 
labor win be thrown away." 

" What do you mean, sir ? I won't be — ** 

" Come, come ! I never quarrel, — noth- 
ing's worth it. I wouldn't put myself to 
such an inconvenience as to get into a rage 
on any account. So don't make a row, be- 
cause, if you do, off I go to town, and then 
you will oe iust where I found you." 

" I won't have her confounded airs ! " 

" You sha' n't have 'em any longer than I 
can help, but you really must give her her 
head now, — you must indeed.'' 

" To let her bolt to the deuce ? " 

" Not a bit of it. When a horse bolts, 
don't try to pull up by sheer strength, be- 
cause he's stronger than yovL Urge him 
on with whip and spur, and hell pretty 
quick tire, or stop from mere obstinacy ! " 

"Humph! Well, I 'U tay." 

" You mvst, — you 11 ruin mjrplan if you 
don't, and then good by to the CTountess of 
Mountgarret Don't you know that girl's 
disposition yet? She would never have 
made this engagement if it had not been 
out of opposition, and she will drop it now 
as soon as she finds you don't mind about 
it. She's as fiill of romantic, sentimental 
trash as this glass is of port. Check, and 
she 11 bolt ; urge her, and she 11 stop." 
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" You ought to be a father of a family, 
Philip, you 're so wise about the training of 
young people." 

" You may laugh, sir, but 1 11 back my- 
self against any one. I Ve had no practice, 
but my theory is one that can't be beaten. 
I know it 's right, for it has been tried to 
some sort of extent." 

" Indeed, and where ?" 

" In a travelling caravan of wild beasts." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" That I got the hint of it from a man 
called * Signor Smizzi, the Monarch of the 
Leonine Kingdom.' His real name was 
Smith. The caravan was exhibiting in a 
town where I was staying on circuit. Some- 
how or other I picked this fellow up, found 
him very amusing and intelligent, and took 
some notice of mm. What I admired in 
him was his patience. I'm pretty good 
that way myself; you could not put me 
out of temper, for instance, because, if I felt 
there was any chance of your doing so, I 
should go away, or go to sleep ; but he would 
have borne it, he had perseverance as well 
as patience, in short. One dav he was 
eight hours at a stretch in the den trying 
to teach one of the lions a trick." 

" Did he succeed 1 " 

" To be sure he did ! The animal at 
last discovered what was required of it, and 
did it." 

" He must have been very tired." 

" He was nearly fainting with fatigue and 
hunger, but he told ine that if he had 
given up then there would have been all 
the ground to go over afresh the next day. 
This led to a conversation on his mode of 
training, and he explained the system to 
me, — * I always reward them and am kind 
to them when they do what they are told, 
and I am as patient as possible with them. 
I treat them all alike, not making favorites 
or showing any great kindness to them ex- 
cept as a reward. I never threaten, and I 
seldom strike, and when I do strike I only 
strike once.' " 

" What did he strike them with I" 

" A little truncheon made of steel, and 
heavily loaded at the top, — a sort of 
model of a policeman's staff. He always 
carried it in nis coat-ppcket. He told me 
he could stun any of the beasts at one blow 
with it, and that in one instance he had 
killed one. It was astonishing to see how 
the great brutes obeyed him. I have seen 
several lion-tamers, out I never saw one to 
whom the beasts were so entirely obedient. 
Thejr did not crouch about as if they w^re 
afraid of the whip, nor did they snarl and 
growl at him behind his back, as is usually 
t/ie case. They watched him attentively, 



as if anxious not to miss a look or sign, 
and did everything with an air of willing- 
ness." 

" And you propose to treat children like 
this ? " 

"Similarly. I should not, of course, 
take a steel truncheon to them, or knock 
them down, but I should manage them by 
precisely analogous means." 

" You had better open a schooL" 

" Not I. I hate children ! " 

" And yet you are trying to establish a 
system of training for their advantage." 

"It is incidentally to their advantage, ^ 

but my more immediate object is the abat 

ing of the nuisance that children are." 

" Humph ! that 's one way of looking at^ 

" You should see my clerk. By Jove ^^ 
he's a modeL You might set a clock at=^ 
him for pimctuality. As for obedience, if 
I told him to go and commit a murder^ 
he 'd do it ; and as for saying what he haa» 
to say in the least number of words possi- 
ble, why, he 'd beat the Ibest jprecw-writer 
under government." 

" I wish to goodness you could make 
BeUa so obedient 1 " 

" That is for you to do." 

" O yes, of course. But how ? " 

" Just as I have told you. Don't bluster 
or threaten. Take things quietly, and wait. 
Be patient, and try to beat her by that ; 
and if you don't, and the worst comes to 
the worst, all you can do is — " 

"Knock her down mth a steel trun- 
cheon." 

" No, cut her off with a silver shilling, 
and think no more about her. But it woirt 
come to that, — I know it won't As soon 
as your opposition is withdrawn she '11 cease 
to care for this fellow. Absence will settle 
the question, and then in steps Lysaght, and 
wins." 

" I hope to Heaven he may ! " 

" I 'm determined he shall ! " 

" Well, that 's something towards it, with 
your power of will, Philip, I declare, you 
frighten me. I wouldn't have believed 
any one could induce me to take this girl . 
back and consent to her folly, but here you 
have persuaded me into it in five min- 
utes !;' 

Philip smiled, and filled his glass. 

" Your will can do anything if you only 
keep it in proper condition .by training. 
Have you ever seen anything of mesmer- 
ism ? No ? Well, you have heard of it, 
and I have seen something of it, and I 
believe it is all nothing more or less than 
an effort of will. I know a fellow who 
\ could meBmerize that stopper so that it 
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would roll across the table to him when he 
caUed it." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Not a bit of it ! I Ve seen it, and, 
^hat 's more, I believe I could do it my- 
self." 

" Have you ever tried V 

" No." 

« Why not 1 " 

" Because, if by any chance I failed, I 
should be like Signor Smizzi with the lion. 
3 should have to go on for eight hours or 
3nore trying to throw sufficient energy into 
Tay win to accomplish it, and that Would 
l)e waste of time as well as a wearisome 
job ; beside, such violent volition would 
ylay the deuce with your brain." 

" You 're an oddity." 

" I know it, but I find it answers. Ec- 
centricity pjasses for genius. But had we 
not better join Bella ? That reminds me, 
by the way, tb beg you once more to treat 
her with an appearance, at all events, of 
your old kindness. You will smash the 
whole scheme if you don't. Be as jolly and 
indulgent to her as you used to be. Will 
you 1^ 

« 1 01 see if I can." 

" That 's right ! Now we '11 go to her." 

"Won't you have another glass of 
porti" 

"No, thanks. After your sixth glass 
you lose all the delicate appreciation of 
flavor, and might go on drinking an inferior 
wine without detecting it. Therefore, after 
the sixth glass it is as well to stop, for all 
beyond that ia waste of stomach without 
gain of flavor. It 's no use going on when 
the real enjoyment is past. Ah, if people 
only knew when to stop, what a world it 
would be ! I believe the original curse 
inflicted for tasting the tree of knowledge 
was nothing more or less than this igno- 
rance of the limits, *Quos ultra citraque 
nequit consistere rectum,' as old Horace says. 
But I suppose you have forgotten your clas- 
sics ? " 

So saying, the young philosopher rose 
from the taole. 

What Philip said about eccentricity was 
the only genuine sentiment he haa ex- 
pressed. It was the key-note of his char- 
acter, the practice to which he owed his 
reputation as a conversationalist and man 
of intellect. He was really no more than a 
shrewd, cold-headed logician, — a man with 
an eminently judicial mind, but by no 
means a brilliant one intellectually. But 
he had discovered that a tinge of peculiarity 
in opinion or manner often passes for some- 
thing higher, and he profited by his dis- 
covery; 



He studied — just as he did for his 
speeches at court — all sorts of abstruse and 
quaint theories. He was a mighty reader 
and an excellent digester, and his book- 
seller had orders to send him any publica- 
tions of a crotchety or mad description that 
appeared. Hence he was stocked with 
odds and ends of eccentricity, which passed 
for ori^nal and obtained him credit for 
genius. He got up with great care all 
kinds of "sensation" opinions, and they 
stood him in good stead. 

There are always two sides to a question, 
and when a clever talker like Phiap takes 
the wrong even, he can find something to 
say for it, while his opponent, though ever 
so right, will find it dimcult to argue with 
him. And then what is the result ? That 
opponent, conscious of having supported 
the right side, and of course supposing that 
he did so very ably, yet cannot but feel that 
Philip has the best of him, and has made 
out a strong case for his side. So he says, 
" Clever feUow, that Charlwood, — a little 
peculiar in his views, but uncommonly 
clever, — splendid intellect, — quite a gen- 
ius ! " Thus easily are reputations made. 

Philip and his mther joined Bella in the 
drawing-room. The squire contrived for a 
few minutes to make himself quite pleasant 
to his daughter, but soon, exnausted with 
the effort, he retired to an easy-chair, where 
he was erelong dozing comfortably. 

Bella was quite deughted at the change. 
To tell the truth, she had already become a 
little sickened of her romance. It was all 
veiy well to talk about love in a cottage 
and suffering poverty with the man of her 
choice ; but wnen she had, during her stay 
at the parsonage, to dress herseu without 
the assistance of a lady's-maid, and in other 
respects to attend on herself instead of being 
dependent on others, she did not like it 
much, and was heartily glad to go back to 
the Manor-house. 

Philip seated himself at the tea-table be- 
side Bella, and b^an talking about all sorts 
of topics, rattling on in a pleasant, cheerful 
sort of way untS he gradually brought the 
conversation round to herself. 

" Well, Bell, you know me too well not 
to feel sure that what I say and do is for 
your good, my child, and I have fought 
your battle with the old boy ; but it does 
grieve me, though I haven't breathed a 
word about it to any one else, to think you 
have made your choice." 

"Love, dear Philip, cannot be con- 
trolled." 

"Quite true, my dear, and that is one 
. reason oi lay i^oxxSoVfe. .^>5::^''^«6fe ^<3^\!fik:^^ 
I made a Tms\a\Lfe, «cA 01^3 ^^^ Nxs^'va'tssSs. 
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yourself the wife of a poor subaltern in a 
marching regiment, without the love that 
alone can support youf 

« O, never !^ 

** I hope not But there 's some one else 
who is broken-hearted at this, or will be 
when he hears of it." 

" What do you mean, Philip ? You 're 
such a mysterious creature at tunes. Pray 
tell me who this wonderful person is ? " 

*' You must not mention it again, or let 
him see you know it. Do you promise ? " 

" yes, of course." 

'* It is my old and dear friend, Marcus 
Lysaght. He and- 1 have been sworn friends 
from almost childhood. Many years ago, 
anxious to strengthen the tie between us 
and become reaUy brothers, we vowed to 
marry each others sisters. The vow was 
very solemnly made, and we have always 
spoken and thought of its accomplishment 
as if it were certain.*' 

" Dear me, how romantic ! " said Bella, 
immensely interested, " It is so like Juan 
and Prosper in the Brothers of Bohemia. 
But hasirt Mr. Lysaght got a sister?" 

Philip paused. He had not been quite 
prepared lor this. But there was no time 
to lose in thinking. He gave a sigh and 
said, — 

" You must not ask about her." 

" What ! is there some mystery, some 
secret, about herl^' 

" My darling Bella, the secret is not 
mine. And when Marcus comes I beg you 
will make no allusion to his sisters." 

" Is he coming, then 1 " 

" Yes, before I heard of all this unhappy 
business I had invited him down here to 
see you. It is too late now, but I could not 
write and put off the visit. I must break it 
to him as gently as possible. He will be 
here to-morrow." 

" Dear me, how romantic ! " thought 
Bella ; " how deUghtfid it will be ! " 

" She preciously nearly caught me then," 
thought Philip. " I must drive over and 
meet Marcus at Scalperton and prime him 
as to this affair. It wUl be ticKlish work, 
but, by Jove ! I must bring about the match 
somehow." 

"I'm very curious to see Mr. Lysaght, 
Philip." 

" He 's a charming fellow, Bella. It is 
not every young barrister who is lucky 
enough to be the bosom Mend and tried 
companion of an earl." 

"An earl!" 

" Yes, child, he is an earl. His father is 
Earl of Mountgarret, and his health is so 
bad that Marcus may come to the title at 
any hour." 



" La ! fancy having a real earl down here 
to stay with us. Would n't the Parmenters 
and the Stowell people be savage if they 
knew it ? How long will he stay ? " 

"I really don't ^ow, Bella. When I 
asked him I was in hopes that he would 
stay a long time, in order to win your heart. 
But now 1 can hardly expect or ask him to 
stay long. I fear he may return at once 
ivhen he n pfLT R * " 

"But why should he, Philip? You 
know — you see — I mean of course that as 
you are so fond of him, and would so like 
to have him here, you need not say any- 
thing to him about my engagement." 

" That would hardly be fair to him, child, 
much as I should like to keep him here. 
And it would be awkward for you. What 
could you do if his attentions became 
marked?" 

" 0, they won't, and if they do I canfgive 
him a hint. I know how it can be done 
discreetiy, as Julia does it in Belinda Blaii- 
tyre, or Cupid^s Chase, Have you ever read 
it?" 

" No ! I never have time for novels. Mar- 
cus is the boy for them. He reads every 
one that comes out, I believe, and has a 
tremendous stock of them." 

" La ! how nice ! I wonder if he would 
lend me some." 

" He 'd give you the whole lot in a mo- 
ment, if you asked him." 

" What an agreeable man ! Is he nice- 
looking?" 

" I can't undertake to say. But he is the 
idol of society, invited everywhere, and 
quite an authority in the fashionable 
world." 

" 0, then he must be handsome ! I know 
from what I have read that such favorites 
of society are always very handsome. There 
was Sir Wilfred de Waveney and — dear 
me, who is it, in Fashion and Folly ? — and 
the Duke of Deepdene. They were all 
handsome." 

" Well, most people think Marcus good- 
looking, I know. Poor fellow ! " and Philip 
heaved a deep sigh. 

In this manner Philip contrived to inter- 
est his sister in his friend. He knew llie 
romantic side of her character, and was 
aware of her weaknesses. And he made 
such use of this knowledge that he filled 
her head with all sorts of romantic notions 
about Marcus, so much so that Bella began 
half to regret that she was engaged to Ed- 
ward Harding, more especially as her father 
had withdrawn his disapproval. 

It was agreed that Bella's engagement 

should be kept a secret from Marcus. Philip 

I felt that this was greatly in his favor^ and 
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qnietly detennined to tell his friend, and 
ask him as a favor to pay all attention to 
his sister, — to flirt with her, in short, in 
Older to wean her from her folly. He was 
quite sure Marcus would have no objection, 
and he felt he might leave the rest to work 
itself out 

" If the worst comes to the worst, I can 
only tell him in the end that he has carried 
it rather too far, and the onl^ reparation 
that he can make for trifling with her feel- 
ings will be to marry her." 

And Philip chuckled to think how he 
was playing the puppets for his own ends. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE MARCH ON LUCKNOW. 

When the gallant 203d Berkshire Ri- 
fles landed in India they had their work 
cut out for them. They were not accus- 
tomed to a tropical climate, and the novelty 
of their duties was very unpleasant. They 
growled at the notion of encamping and 
inactivity in the day and vigorous marches 
in the night. But though they growled 
they felt there was no choice, for at midday 
the sun seemed to turn the atmosphere into 
molten metal. If a man ventured beyond 
the shade, which was quite hot enough, it 
was like plungjing into a boiling spring. 
So they sat in the shade, trying to 
doze, but inwardly fretting because they 
seemed to be wasting precious time, in- 
stead of pressing onward to the rescue of 
their imperilled countrymen and country- 
women. 

" Why don't you smoke 1 *' said a gray- 
headed old major to Edward, who was toss- 
ing about on lus rug in the tent. 

" I can't ; because if I smoke I think," 
said Ted, "and then I get fancying that 
just at the moment when I am idly pufling 
out a whiff of smoke some flendish Tandy 
is cutting down some brave chap or other, 
or murdering some helpless woman or child. 
I can't smoke ! " 

" My boy, it 's no use fr-etting. I know 
the clmiate, and we do our Mends most 
service by not pressing on too rashly. Re- 
member, we have more than one thing to 
think of. If we went madly forward we 
should at last stumble towards the enemy,- 
too weak and worn to do more than add to 
the number of victims, and what is most 
necessary and best for the safety of all is 
that the prestige of our fellows should not 
be injuT^. Every handful that gets a re- 
pulse because it has been pressed on to the 
scene of action too quickly adds three times 



its own number to the enemy in the en- 
couragement it gives." 

" True, very true ! " groaned Ted, but he 
could not feel a bit more at ease. Truth is 
not always comforting, because hope and 
fear are stronger. 

So the fierce sun blazed across the sky, 
like the cruel torch of war, and sank in 
blood-red clouds in the west And after 
the brief twilight the 203d pushed forward 
again. What weary inarches they were, 
through tangled jungles and swamps, can- 
opied oy darkness, or lit by the uncertain 
rays of a moon that had to struggle with 
heavy mists ! At times a frightened tiger 
would bound away before the head of the 
column, or a huge snake would writhe 
across the path ; or there was a stampede 
of buffaloes, or even the crash of a terri- 
fied troop of wild elephants. 

At times some native was taken red- 
handed, and shot down like a wild beast ; 
or some escaping white was picked up or 
brought in by Hindoos, who were still 
faithful to their ancient masters, and who 
were rewarded for their fidelity. 

The regiment was on the march to join 
the reinforcements intended for the second 
relief of Lucknow, and, in spite of the 
seeming delay, inevitable on account of the 
day hfuts, was pressing forward rapidly. 
Indeed, the fatigue was so great, and the 
distances traversed so long, that the sol- 
diers would have become msorganized, and 
might even ha.ve mutinied under any other 
circumstances than those which dictated 
such despatch. They knew they were going 
to succor their brothers and sisters from the 
leaguering fiends, and each man struggled 
on without a murmur. If any soldier ever 
felt his pluck failing or Jiis determination 
relaxing, he said to himself, " Cawnpore ! " 
and that was like a mighty cordial. 

If the mutineers stop to cross bayonets 
with these dogged, fierce men, there will be 
small quarter given. All the devil of the 
English soldiers disposition is up in arms, 
and ferocity will requite ferocity sternly 
and mercilessly. 

In this spirit they keep on sturdily over 
long stretches of arid plam and thick jungle 
and morass, until they strike upon a stream, 
along the banks of which they push for- 
ward. This stream is but a slender threa<l 
of water now, but the ravine, or nullah, 
through which it flows shows that in winter 
it is a fierce and mighty torrent, filling the 
guUy to its top. The sides are steep, and 
clothed with rank vegetation that springs 
np in summer, to be torn up and washed 
away in the storms of winter. It ^& ^Jk. ^NsJva 
, ravine ia i^aiXa, m o^Oasecs^ ^mc^ ^^ssstss^ ^^^ 
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might converse easily with any one on the 
opposite crest. 

As the 203d is preparing to halt in the 
dawn of morning on the left bank of this 
nullah, at a point where it slopes more than 
usual, so as to afford easy access to the 
water, a body of cavalry is seen coming 
along the farther bank. There is no 
doubt about what they are, — only English 
horse could come at such a pace in such 
order. The Pandies would ue careering 
along like a flight of pigeons, not massed 
together like a cloud. 

When they come nearer, Edward Hard- 
ing, who is watching them, recognizes the 
well-known imiform of the 8th Dragoon 
Guards. It is the last regiment in the ser- 
vice that retains the bit oi tiger-skin on the 
helmet. Imagine Ted's delight at the pros- 
pect of meeting Tom Martindale ! He 
jumps up, picks up his revolver by instinct, 
— it is n t safe to venture far alone unless 
you are well armed, — and proceeds to de- 
scend the side of the nullah. Though not 
precipitous, it is still so steep that ne de- 
scends at a slope sideways in the direction 
of the advancing horse. 

Without a thought of danger Ted strides 
along, now swinging down a declivity, now 
leaping across a cnasm. All at once, in 
jumping from a higher ledge to a lower, he 
springs almost into the arms of a Hindoo in 
tattered European uniform, evidently a re- 
volted sepoy. This fellow has been follow- 
ing the regiment for days to cut off strag- 
glers, with the crafty, patient cruelty of one 
of the tigers of his country. Just now, as 
he was stealing along the bed of the stream, 
chuckling inwardly to think that some of the 
unbelievers would be sure to come down to 
the water alone and so fall into his hands, 
he heard the jingle of accoutrements and 
the dull beat of many hoofs on the dry, 
reverberating ground. So he crawled a 
little way up the bank and listened, and 
is listening so intently that he does n't 
notice Ted's coming until he is almost upon 
him. 
J The place on which the two meet and 
^grapple is a little platform of rock not at all 
jadapted for a struggle. Ted, besides, is at 
a disadvantage, for the impetus of his leap 
carries him forward, while his foe, leaping 
nimbly on one side, closes on him ana 
pushes him towards the edge, whence there 
IS an ugly drop, — ugly not so much on ac- 
count of its height as because there are nasty 
id rocks and stumps of uprooted trees 




The Pandy has his back to the bank ; 
Ted is unable to hold his ground, so he 
loosens his grip of his enemy, draws his re- 



volver, and fires at him, but the other strikes 
up his arm, and, taking advanta^ of Ted's 
having loosed a hold that might have 
dragged him over too, thrusts him over the 
ledge with the butt of his gun. Luckily for 
Tea the quarters are so close, or he might 
be bayoneted. As it is, he falls headlong 
from the ledge, a long train of thought 
flashes through his brain like a spark of 
electricity, and then there is a diul crash 
and a gleam of a thousand stars, and he is 
lying all of a heap among the boughs of a 
fallen tamarisk. 

But the discharge of Ted's pistol has at- 
tracted the notice of some of the men who 
were on the top of the bank. With a 
shout like the cry of dogs let loose at a wild 
beast they come boimding down the side. 
Master Pandy, who is just about to descend 
and finish his prostrate foe, looks round and 
thinks better of it. He steals off rapidly 
among the scrub, but the men are too quick 
for him, — they track him by the stir of the 
bushes. An officer on the bank above, who 
is a keen sportsman, cheers them on as if 
they were a pack of terriers after an otter, 
for like an otter Pandy is making for the" 
stream. He reaches it, but at the shallows ; 
there is no pool wherein he can dive, and 
before he has time to think again they are 
on him. He turns, makes one wild lunge 
with his bayonet, and then six glittering 
blades are plunged savagely into mm all at 
once, and down he goes half in the water, 
half on the land, and there dies, writhing 
in the mire, while the men stand over him 
grinding their teeth, and shaking their fists 
at him, out, now that he is down, not touch- 
ing him again. 

In the mean time, half a dozen others have 
scrambled down to Ted, and have extri- 
cated him from his uncomfortable position. 
He is stunned a little, and shaken, and has 
cut his head on a stone, but there are no 
bones broken. So, as soon as he has found 
his revolver and reloaded, he sets out to 
scramble over the stream and climb the 
other bank. The Dragoon Guards came up 
in time to see the hunt of the skulking se- 
poy, and have halted, and the officers wel- 
comed Ted, who, without any farther ad- 
ventures, arrives at the top a little out of 
breath. 

" Hullo ! much hurt 1 " asks a young 
captain, who has drawn up near the brow 
of the slope. 

" O no ! not at all,'' says Ted, though the 
blood has flowed freely from his hurt. 

" Is it a sword-cut 1 " 

" No, — the beggar tumbled me over, and 
I fell on a sharp stone." 

" Well, he won't push you again, I fancy, 
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for I saw six of your chaps make a pretty- 
decent sieve of him." 

" I 'm glad to hear it. But can you tell 
me, is Martindale with you ? " 

" No, he ia n't, — stop, though, — you're 
Harding of the Berkshire, I suppose 1 " 

"Yes, lam!'' 

"I thought so by your asking for him. 
I have often heard him speak of you. He 
has sold out of ours and gone into the 
Line." 

" You don't know what regiment, I sup- 
pose 1 " 

" No, I don't, for it was n't decided, — he 
even talked of a native regiment, but that 
was only gammon." 

" But how was it he left the 8th ?" 

" It 's a long story, but as you won't mind 
hearing it, bemg his friend, I'll tell you. 
We 're going to halt here, I see, so we 'U go 
and smoke a weed under that 'group of 
palms if you like." 

"By all means. I'm most anxious to 
hear about Tom." 

" So you shall, but if you '11 take my ad- 
vice, you '11 let Barker, our surgeon, wash 
and strap that cut first." 

" O, it 's nothing." 

" Yes, but even nothing, in this climate, 
is not a wise thing to leave unprotected. 
The sun and the flies would play the deuce 
with that cut in an hour." 

Ted submitted with tolerable grace to his 
first bit of army surgery, and men joined 
his new friend in the shade of the trees. 
Some horse-cloths and skins were heaped 
together for lounges, and an awning was 
suspended between the trunks of four of the 
palms, making an airy and cool shelter from 
the heat, which was already beginning to 
make itself felt. 

" Glad to see you properly patched up," 
said the captain, producing a brandy-flask. 
** Here, some of you chaps, go down and 
fetch some water ; and hi ! look here ; just 
take it from the stream above where that 
Pandy is lying, for I have no desire to drink 
my foeman's blood, — nor have you, I sup- 
pose, Harding'?" 

" Anything but that ! " 

"Well, sit down there, — and here's a 
weed. Help yourself to brandy ; they won't 
be long with the water." 

When they were at last comfortably set- 
tled down with their brandy-pawnee and 
cheroots, Edward reminded the captain of 
his promise to tell him about Tom Martin- 
dale. 

" Poor Tom ! " said the Captain. " To 
be sure I '11 tell you. He married against 
his governor's wishes. Now the old gentle- 
man was n't a bad sort of fellow, only he 



was dreadfully fond of appearing like a 
swell of good family. He wasn't, you 
know ; but he thought his position as un- 
der-secretary was sufficient to warrant the 
assumption, and he had made up his mind 
to marry Tom to some girl of good family, 
— and he might have done it, too, for there 
are lots of 'em in the market, and an under- 
sec, at the Ordnance Olfice — in spite of 
the shindies and scrapes it has got into — 
is in a good position to bid. Well, Tom 
did n't see things in the same light, and — 
as I suppose you know — married a poor 
girl, a governess, I believe." 

" Yes ! I knew her and was present at 
her marriage. In fact, mv own brother mar- 
ried them. But his mther knew of it, 
though he did n't approve." 

" Quite so. But ne behaved very stupid- 
ly afterwards. He had better have foroid- 
den it at first when the evil was reparable, 
— it was no use kicking against destiny 
when it was too late to alter matters. When 
Tom and his wife went up to town, the old 
boy tried a very silly game. He would al- 
ways be too delighted to see his son, he said, 
but he did not wish to form the acquaint- 
ance of his wife." 

" By Jove ! Tom would n't stand that, I 
fancy." 

" He did n't. He told the governor that 
he must decline to have anything to do with 
those who would not recognize Mrs. Martin- 
dale, and then — for the first time m their 
lives, I believe — the father and son quar- 
relled and parted." 

" I 'm really grieved to hear it. The af- 
feetion on both sides was so very wann. 
They were more like brothers than father 
and son. It will be a great sorrow to 
Tom." 

" It will be greater to his father, who will 
be in perpetual anxiety about Tom, — fear- 
ful of nearing every mail of some calamity." 

" Is he in India, then ? " 

"O yes, I believe so. He declined to 
accept any farther aid from his father, and 
sold his commission in ours, which is rather 
an expensive regiment But as we were 
daily expecting orders to sail for India, Tom 
fancied the reason of his retirement might 
be misunderstood, and he told me that he 
was determined to join some regiment that 
was under orders for the scene of the mutiny. 
I have n't heard anything of him since, but 
you know Tom well enough to be sure he 
kept his determination." 

" Poor Tom ! of course he would. But 
his wife, — was she to go with him, I won- 
der?" 

" 0, I think so. He did n't speak of her 
as if he were going to leave her oehind." 
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" I 'm afraid she was hardly strong enoush 
to go canipaigning with him. Well ! Old 
li![artindale was very kind indeed to me, but, 
hang it all, I could punch his stupid old 
head. What the deuce did he mean by be- 
having in such a childish way 1 " 

" Tnere 's some excuse for him, — not to 
mention that he most likely suffers acutely 
for it. You see he was not quite received 
on an equal footing by the swells, and he 
was anxious that lus son should enter society 
on better terms : it was, in fact, that fruit- 
ful cause of half the miseries in this world, 
the honor of the family." 

" Yes ; but he shoidd have been above 
it" 

" Nobody is. Here am I sent over here 
to swelter in a heavy dragoon's togs in a 
bearskin saddle because I fell in love with 
my tutor's niece. There was nothing seri- 
ous about it, — it would have worn itself 
out in a week after I went up to Oxford. 
But my good mother was in such alarm 
about it that she actually got my uncle, who 
is colonel of the regiment, to procure me 
a commission in it because it was going 
abroad." 

" I dare say she is rather unhappy about 
what she has done now." 

" Rather ! I believe you. Why, as soon 
as she learnt our destination, she wrote me 
such a letter ! I verily think I might have 
married all my tutor's nieces at once, and 
she would n't have murmured. But you 're 
not smoking, — take another cheroot." 

" No, thanks ; not just yet. But I '11 
help myself to a little more cold pale, if 
you '11 allow me." 

In this way Ted and the captain chatted 
and lounged away the mormng. At last 
Ted began to subside a little. 

" You 're tired," said the captain. " That 
crack on the head has weakened you a bit." 

" I do feel drowsy, and, I dare say, from 
the loss of blood and the shake." 

" Lean back on the rugs, then, and take 
a siesta. I'll wake you when the bugle 
blows." 

In about a quarter of an hour Edward 
was fast asleep. He dreamt he was going 
down the nullah again, and that a sepoy 
jumped up before mm, that he had a strug- 
le with hmi and shot him ; but that when 
e threw him into the stream he turned into 
Tom Martindale, who said he had turned 
sepoy because his father would n't let him 
marry. 

So Ted rested and slumbered all that 

afternoon, for he had been knocked up with 

forced marches, and his fall and the blow on 

iiis head had weakened him. 

As the ahadea of evening were beginning 
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to gather rapidly, his firiend shook him. 
Ted jumped up at once, and felt for his re- 
volver. 

"Don't shoot, — I'll come down," said 
the other, laughing, " It 's the first bugle, 
and your chaps are on the move." 

So Ted, by this time thoroughly awake, 
shook hands with his friend and wished him 
good by. And then he crossed the nullah 
again, and rejoined the 203d Berkshire 
Rifles. 



CHAPTER XXIV. j 

A LOYAL NATIVE REGIKENT. 

The 120th Regiment of Bombay Native 
Infantry is quartered at Ungawallah, and 
all confidence is reposed in it, for about 
three weeks ago some emissaries who came 
from the mutineers at Chillabagh, with the 
intention of inciting the men to revolt, were 
seized by them and delivered up to the 
authorities. Still, it is felt that it would be 
a poor reward for this fidelity to call on 
them to go and act in the field against their 
misguided fellow-countrymen. So there is 
tranquillity at Ungawallah, except that the 
British ofl&cers there would like to be up and 
doing, for fresh tales of butchery, treacnery, 
and brutality are coming in every day^ 

There is quite a little colony of ladies 
here ; for as soon as it was discovered that 
the 120th could be trusted, officers in sta- 
tions close by sent their wives to Unga- 
wallah, they themselves remaining among 
the men who might be let loose at any mo- 
ment upon them. 

But though there was tranquillity at Un- 
gawallah, it was only skin-deep ; for in 
spite of the strong marks of loyalty which 
tne 120th had displayed, there were a few 
men among the officers — men who had 
been long among the natives — who did 
not scruple to express their fears about the 
real sentiments of the regiment. But th^ 
met with a fierce opponent in the colondf, 
Ml old and experienced officer. 

" By gad, sir ! " said the colonel to these 
objectors and doubters, singly and severally, 
— " by gad, sir ! you don't deserve to hold 
a commission in th6 regiment, by gad ! " 
They come out of it l&e silver, — silver 
three times thingumbob'd, — ask Mr. Col- 
lympton, the chaplain, what it is. By gad, 
sir ! I 'm proud of 'em, — proud of 'em. 
Why, I've been with 'em for years, and 
know every chap in the regiment, and by 
gad, sir ! they 're as true ais steel ! " 

The colonel spoke no more than was 

true, — he had commanded the regiment for 

[ y eaia, dXiji Vuft^ \i^ m<s3i by name. He was 
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very popular, too, though he sprinkled his 
conversation plentifullv with an expression 
which I, taking a leai out of the Dook of 
algebraists, represent by the term, " By gad, 
sir!" 

The colonel reported so favorably of his 
men, and the men behaved so well, — not a 
single spy ventured to approach the sta- 
tion, and even the bazaar scamps hooted the 
men as they passed them, — that two recom- 
mendations ne represented very strongly 
were attended to. 

In the centre of Ungawallah there was a 
very strong fort, — a native fort, erected on 
a rocky knoll that towered above the town, 
from which it was approached by a winding 
path commanded bv the guns of the fort. 
A river ran under tne fort in the rear, but 
the rocks were so precipitous that an ascent 
that way had never been attempted, though 
stores could be slung up by a crane. 

The colonel's first proposal was that his 
regiment, as a reward for its fidelity, should 
not be sent into the field. Such of the 
officers as could be spared might act with 
other regiments, but the 120th should hold 
UngawaUah on the defensive, and that all 
the powder in the magazines at saspected 
stations should be secretly withdrawn and 
sent to the fortress, — a sufficient supply 
being left for the Europeans at such places. 

These recommendations, I have said, were 
attended to. From Chillabagh and Ma- 
harabad large supplies of powder were de- 
spatched by night in bullock-carts. A 
European rode dv the side of each native 
driver with a revolver ready cocked to blow 
out his brains if he gave the alarm. An- 
other station, Kolaghur, a little farther up 
the river, despatched a large quantity of 
ammunition and some light guns by wa- 
ter. 

The Kolaghur stores arrived first, and 
were hauled up into the fort by the Euro- 
peans, — it having been determined, at the 
siig^estion of the suspicious, and against the 
w^es of the colonel, that no natives should 
be permitted to enter the fort. 

The Kolaghur stores, however, were bare- 
ly got in and the boats were hardly round 
the turn of the river, ere the powdfer-carts 
from Chillabahand Maharabad hove in si^ht. 
The Europeans in the fort had barely bid- 
den adieu to the brave fellows who were 
goin^ back in those boats to almost a certain- 
ty of massacre, when the bullock-cart escort 
rode in, weary and hungry, and sick at heart 
with watching and anxiety. 

The carts are received into the lines, and 
the new-comers sit down for the first time 
for many weeks to an undisturbed and com- 
fortable meaL The colonel was in great 



feather, and " by gad "-ed without ceasing, 
and the dinner passed off splendidly. 

One of the " oullock-cart escort," as the 
officers of the 120th styled the new-comers, 
is a Civil servant, Mr. Thomas Friston. He 
happens to sit opposite to an officer of the 
native regiment. He looks at him for a 
long time, and, at last, bending over him 
with a quiet chuckle, says, — 

" Whereupon * Time m the bows there ! 
Keep your eyes on Two's back and go well 
forward over your toes,' said Mr. William 
Kingston, of Denb. CoLL" 

" By Jove ! what ? — why, yes, of course, 
Tom Friston ! " says the other. 

" I thought I knew you, Martindale," says 
Friston, and then they shake hands. 

And I need hardly tell you that when 
two old college chums meet they have 
plenty to say, so the two Toms fall into 
aeep conversation and go over old times 
again. Tom Martindale learns for the first 
time that a very naughty practical joke 
which he and Tea played, when they felt a 
disinclination one night for chapel, the 
next morning had been a success. They 
had most irrdigiously filled the keyhole of 
the outer door with bread-crumbs, and 
(though they took that trouble in order to 
avoid the trouble of getting up to chapel) 
were up with the earliest to see the success 
of their plan, and were surprised to find the 
door open. 

Friston had been up later than Tom, and 
had learned from the porter that, but for 
his having discovered tne mischief in time 
to send for a locksmith, Denbigh would for 
once have had to dispense with that very 
reverent morning service which was dashed 
off in about a quarter of an hour. 

" By Jove ! won't I tell Ted when I see 
him ! " said Tom ; whereupon Friston in- 
quired about Ted. In this way the conver- 
sation went on, the circles from it widening 
(like the rings on the surface of a pond 
where a stone has been flung) until they 
reached the shore of the remote past. 

Tom and Friston were walking outside 
the mess-tent now, smoking their cigars. 
All at once a slender, snake-like flame 
leaped into the air from a bungalow near 
the lines. It flickered a seconc^ and then 
died out. 

" Hullo," said Tom Martindale," there 's 
a fire ! " 

" A fire ! " said the other ; " then Heaven 
help us, for it 's all over ! " 

" What do you mean 1 " asked Tom. 

But as he spoke the whole line of bunga- 
lows — the officers' quarters — burst into 
flame. There caixi& o^ «lQLQ»\^^\jcy^^ — ^^Ss^ss^ 
of txiomph. 
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" They Ve mutinied ! " said Friston. 

'* Mutinied be hanged ! " said a voice 
close by. "Be gad, sir, it's the bazaar 
thieves.*' 

" I fear not, colonel" 

"Come on to the men at once, boys," 
said the old officer cheerfully, for he 
could not believe his regiment had proved 
false. 

There was hasty mounting and rapid 
riding, and then they reached the lines. 
The colonel ordered the call to the parade- 
ground. But very few, comparatively, of 
the men obeyed. The others might, how- 
ever, thought the colonel, be engaged in 
extinguishing the fire. The light of the 
flames was so strong that the parade-ground 
was brilliantly illuminated. There was the 
little group of Europeans, and before them 
the knot of sepoys, and on the right the 
line of blazing oimgalows surrounded by a 
yelling mob. 

"Thank God," said one of the sceptics, 
" the women are safe in the fort ! " 

" They have n't unharnessed the bullocks 
from some of the carts, colonel Let's 
make a dash for them and carry them off 
to the fort." 

The line of wagons lay to the left between 
both parties and the fort The mutineers 
had left the bullocks in the wagons in 
order that supplies of ammunition might be 
at once sent on to the rebel camps in the 
vicinity. 

The old colonel did not speak, — he could 
not believe his eyes. At last he rode towards 
the men. A warning voice made him halt 
He pulled up for a moment to address them, 
appealing to his long connection with them 
and the good character they had lately 
earned. He begged them to lay down their 
arms and return to their duty. They did 
not answer him, but the same voice warned 
him off. He reined up again, and turned to 
the group of Europeans. 

" Grentlemen," he said in a clear voice, " I 
fear I am little better than your murderer. 
I have put implicit confidence in my men, 
and they have deceived me. I shall make 
one more effort to preserve you ; if I fail, 
by gad ! gentlemen, you must look out 
each for himself." 

They did not altogether understand his 
purpose, but it was very clear soon. He 
walked his horse up to the mutineers. 
They shouted to him to halt 

" It is I who have commanded you 

hitherto, — I'm not going to change the 

plan now," he murmured, and then added 

aloud, "We have served together many 

j^ears, my men, and I have never doubted 

j^oar loyalty, I won*t do it now." 



" Gro back, — go back, or we shall j&re ! '' 
was the answer. , 

" I can't go back ; fire if you like, for, by 
gad ! I 'd rather die than live after I have 
been deceived in you." 

At that several of the muzzles pointed at 
him wavered, and one or two dropped. He 
thought there was hope in that, as he walked 
his horse calmly up to the l3*oops. Then 
there came a sudden flash and a report, and 
he pressed his hand to his heart, turned to 
his officers, waved his hand, and fell head- 
long from the saddle — dead ! 

And then the sepoys rushed on hini^ and 
thrust their bayonets into the lifeless corpse. 

" Turn, and bolt for the fort I " said Ins- 
ton ; " they 've tasted blood. Carry off what 
powder-wagons you can." 

They turned and set spurs to their horses, 
and one or two, as they passed, caught the 
leading-ropes of the bullocks and draped 
them along. The sepoys, seeing this, 
advanced, their numbers increasing rapidly 
every instant, for the report of the shot that 
killed the colonel brought them from the 
burning houses. 

The Dullocks were slow and weary, and 
in a few moments the flying group would 
have been overtaken. But Tom Martiudale, 
who had been the last to turn, — for he did 
n't like to leave the old soldier's body on 
the ground, — was equal to the emergency. 
When he reached the powder-wagons, fidl 
the Europeans had passed them, and were 
goading the oxen on. The wagons, from 
which the bullocks had been detached, were 
standing in a row. Riding up to the near- 
est, he flung up the lid, and, thrusting his 
revolver up to the lock into a barrel, which 
chanced apparently to have been opened by 
the mutineers, he shouted in Hindoostanee, 
— " You murdering hounds, if any one of 
you comes a step nearer, by God, I 'U blow 
us all up ! " 

And m this way he held them at bay till 
the ammunition had reached the fort, and 
then he turned round and galloped thither 
himself at steeple-chase pace, with the bul- 
lets whistling round him. But he reached 
the shelter of the fort in safety. 

Without any loss of time they proceeded 
to put the fort into a state of defence. The 
light guns from Kolaghur were got into 
position so as to command the approach. 
Watches were made up, and the ladies were 
set to work making cartridges, or took les- 
sons in loading muskets. One of the bul- 
lock-train escort was an engineer, so he was 
appointed inspector of the defences, and 
examined the place carefully from roof to 
basement. 
\ Hia Te^otV. "waa ^NOTaJtAa, ^^cei^t in one 
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respect. The base of the fortress was exca- 
vated in the rock, and from the size of the 
excavations and the nature of the stone it 
seemed to him that it would not be impos- 
sible to undermine it ; but they hoped and 
believed none of the sepoys had seen this 
portion of the interior. 

Then, when the guards had been placed 
and all their preparations made against sur- 
prise or assault, they sat down to talk over 
their position, past, present, and future. 

It was impossible to decide when the 
treachery of the sepoys began, whether 
their giving up the emissaries of the muti- 
neers at Chillaba^h was genuine, or merely 
done to lull suspicion, ft was evident that 
of late they had only been waiting to obtain 
possession of the ammunition to break into 
open rebellion. 

Everybody regretted the poor old colo- 
nel's loss, though it was impossible not to 
feel that his over-confidence had given the 
mutineers their opportunity, — if it had not 
been the fatal temptation which seduced 
them. But he had died so courageously, 
and had attempted to save others at the risk 
of his own life, and they all felt it and 
mourned for him. 

Tom Martindale, too, came in for a share 
of praise, and undoubtedly deserved it, for, 
but for the check he had given to the muti- 
neers, pursuers and pursued would probably 
have rushed into the fort together, and then 
all would have been lost. In consideration 
of this gallantry, Tom was appointed chief 
officer of the guard, his duties being to sta- 
tion sentinels, make the rounds, and keep 
on the watch for mining or any attempt to 
carry the fort by stratagem or assault. 

All that night the sky was red with the 
fires of the European residences in the 
neighborhood, and there were riot and ra- 
pine triumphant in Ungawallah. But the 
wretches seemed satisfied for the present 
with the destruction of property and with 
robbery, and did not come near the fort, 
from the ramparts of which so many anx- 
ious eyes were peering into the darkness, 
where so many ears were on the alert to 
hear the tramp of the attacking force, and 
where brows were knit and teeth were set, 
and weapons were griped with angry grasp, 
till the muscles rose fike ropes. For these 
were Englishmen at bay, and defendine 
their wives and sisters from death, — and 
worse than death. 

In one of the chambers in the basement 
of the fort sat poor Mary Martindale nurs- 
ing her first-bom. She was a brave little 
soul and an enduring, but she trembled 
now, for there was nothing save these old 
walls between men worse than wild beasts 



and her child, — her first darling. Baby 
had been bom soon after the vessel sailed. 
Tom called him "the sturdy Stepneyite," 
because the captain of the transport told 
him that all children bom at sea of English 
parents could claim a settlement in that par- 
ish. Baby was an endless source of dehght 
to his motner, who did not seem to feel how 
long and weary the journey was, and who 
faced the fatigues and troubles of India 
boldly, supported by her worship of this 
infant. 

How unconscious of peril and how beau- 
tiful he was as he lay in ner arms ! He was 
a bonny lad, — a true English baby, though 
he had been bom on the high seas. And 
he was so like Tom, she thought, with the 
same eyes and hair, though Tom would 
have it the boy was more like her. Only a 
week ajgq they had sat on the ramparts in 
the quiet beginning of night, and playfully 
quarrelled about the babe's likeness ; and 
now here was she watching over his sleep 
in terror and doubt, while Tom was pacing 
those lonely walls, exposed to innumerable 
dangers. . . 

Presently, having gone his rounds, Tom 
stole down for a lew moments to comfort 
his wiie and kiss his child. All was quiet, 
he reported. The fires were burning out 
and tne crowds dispersing, and they could 
see in the gray-growing fight the men re- 
turning to their tents. The morrow was 
the thing to be looked forward to with 
^anxiety, for then the mutineers would prob- 
ably aeclare themselves on a point of im- 
portance ; they would either strike the 
camp, and march off to join other insur- 
gents, or they would sit down before the 
fort and invest it. 

Then he returned to his duty again, and 
the dawn slowly widened to perfect day. 
Still the mutineers displayed no intention 
of attacking the fort, but neither did they 
show any disposition to march off. 

Towards evening the hope that they 
might leave Ungawallah was destroyed. 
Preparations were made for the reception of 
another regiment on the parade-ground, 
and by dusk it marched into the lines and 
pitched its tents. 

Another long night of watching, but still 
no attempt was made to storm. The little 
garrison held a council of war. It was sug- 
gested that this inactivity was assumed to 
throw the sentries off their guard, and that 
when they had by security grown less vigi- 
lant an attack would be tried. Others, 
however, fancied the intention was to starve 
them out, which was not at all an impossi- 
ble thing to do, though the stores were by 
no meana eSiotVi, 
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In the mean time at intervals heavy can- 
nonading ^as heaid far off, but whether it 
heralded the success of the British or of 
the mutineers they could not learn. At 
times a single sepoy would approach the 
place and survey it attentively, as if to see 
if anything had occurred. He was gener- 
ally made a mark of by half the garrison, 
who blazed ait him until the firing b^n to 
get his range, when he would disappear. 

They had not been besieged in this way 
long before sickness made its appearance. 
The little garrison was sadly weakened by 
this, and mul the sepoys made an attack 
now they must have carried the place. 
How grateful the poor fellows were that the 
enemy apparently lacked courage to attack ! 
They little guessed the real reason of this 
seeming apathy. 

But they were fated to discover it soon. 

Wearily the days crawled by, the two 
parties gazing idly at each other. The mu- 
tineers gave themselves up. to riot and 
debauchery, as if they were quite sure of 
those in the fort, and could take them 
whenever it was necessanr. Before long 
the beleaguered garrison found that their 
fresh stores were at an end, and only rice 
and preserved meats were left. It became 
necessary to serve out provisions by allow- 
ance, — and that a small one. With re- 
gard to ammunition, thev were pretty well 
supplied. Powder they had in plenty, and 
they employed all their leisure time in 
casting bullets. Anything that chanced to 
he of metal — down to the albata spoons of 
Mrs. Major Mahoney — was cut into slugs 
for an old-fashioned piece of ordnance 
mounted on the wall overlooking the gate 
of the fort. 

In the mean time the besieging force is 
daily sweUed by small straggling parties of 
natives, — some of them deserters from 
sepoy raiments, others disaffected men 
wno did not belong to the Indian army. 
Anxious eyes are bent towards the camp 
every day from the fort, for it is feared that 
artillery may possibly be waited for by the 
mutineers. Tne old fort is strong, but it 
is very doubtful whether, having been left 
in baa repair so long, it would resist a can- 
nonade. 

But no guns make their appearance, and 
the Europeans feel reassured, though there 
is something ominous in the inactivity of 
the sepoys. The oldest heads in the fort 
shake sadly, and the most experienced eyes 
are ever bent on the camp, noting every 
stir. " There is mischief brewing," say the 
wise ones, and they are right. 

And still, each on the alert, but neither 
making any show of activity either in the 



attack or the defence, the two parties stood 
at bay. 

Day after day for a week the engineer 
made his inspection and reported all secure. 
Day after day they watched the tents of 
the mutineers and saw no sign of danger. 
Day after day they mounted guardj and 
kept all prepared for the struggle which 
was so immment, — and yet so aistant, it 
seemed. 

Night after night for a week Tom Mar- 
tindale appointed his guards and went his 
rounds. And then he would creep down 
to comfort his wife and peep at his sleeping 
boy. It was his one gbmpse of cheer dur- 
ing the day, for constant watching and anxi- 
ety had begun to tell on him. He was 
terribly tired, and pale, and thin, so his 
wife made him rest awhile, tucking him up 
with shawls on an easy-chair, and lettinfi; 
him have a nap. ' ' * 

One night, startled by a sudden stir of 
his, Mary looked up, and saw Tom looking 
very white and scared. 

" What IB it, Tom 1" 

" Hark ! Can't you hear anything ? " 

« No, nothing ! " 

" Nonsense, Mary ! — not hear a grating ! " 

" O, that I Law, I 've heard that for 
two or three days ! It is the rats." 

"The what?* 

" The rats ! " 

"It is the mutineers working in their 
mines within a fiew yards of this cave ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PROSPECTS OF SPORT. 

The night after her conversation with 
her brother was spent by Bella in dreams, 
— not of poor Ted toiling along under an 
Indian sun, but of an imaginary Irish earl, 
who had shamrocks instead of pearls on his . 
coronet, and who laid that imcomfortable 
head-gear at her feet, together with his 
heart, nand, and those other et casteras which 
are supposed to be offered up by a noble 
swell to the object, if not of his affections, 
at least of his intentions. 

It was a restless night for Bella, because 
something — let us nope it was her con- 
science, or some other better angel — would 
not let her dream such dreams quite peace- 
fully. She tossed and turned on her pillow 
all night, and in the morning, despite the 
fact that her dreams had been bright with 
coronets, she found her pillow wet with 
tears. 

As for Philip, he slept the sleep of the 
unjust, which is, I suppose, a very calm and 
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sweet sleep, judging from the fact that 
rather more than h^ the world go to bed 
at a reasonable hour, and do not unite to 
form a Sit-up-all-night Association. 

It was one of the beauties of Philip's 
orderly nature that he could go to sleep 
when and where he liked. I oelieve the 
secret of it consisted in his thinking of 
business whenever he desired to sink 
promptly into the arms of Morpheus. He 
oegan to argue the case of Spidge v, Pat- 
terby, if he felt restless, and tne quiet flow 
of thought floated him into dreamland. 
The secret is one worth knowing, for I hold 
it to be an unfailing cure for sleeplessness. 
Mind, I don't say that you 're to bother 
yourself about your little pecuniary diffi- 
culties or your family troubles ; not a bit 
of it, — that 's not business. Only just get 
into the old mill and go round, and you '11 
doze off directly. If you 're a barrister, like 
Philip, argue a case, — if you are of a liter- 
ary turn, like an imlbrtunate friend / have, 
try and think out the plot of a novel, — if 
you are a baker, begin to think of the next 
batch of rolls, — and so on through all the 
handicrafts. And if my recipe does n't set 
you off to sleep in ten minutes I shall be 
greatly astonished. 

PhUip was not fool enough when once he 
had retired to rest to bother himself about 
the possible result of his little scheme with 
regfud to Bella and Marcus. He quietly 
settled down to the case of Spidge v. Pat- 
terby, which was a question of right of 
way. Spidge was the happy possessor of a 
far^ BiA Pltterby was t£e Lppy possessor 
of a strip of land that intersected Spidge's 
fields. Spidge avowed that the immemorial 
Spidges had poimded through the mediae- 
val wheat of a long line of Patterbys in 
order to milk the primeval cows which 
were their (the inmiemorial Spidges') prop- 
erty. On the other hand, Patterby allied 
that the early Spidges had been guilty of 
trespass, and nad always made those lacteal 
transgressions in despite of warning and 
resistance, and that therefore no right had 
been established ; but, on the contraiy, the 
Spidges, having been ignominiously driven 
with blows from the strip of lana in the 
occupancy of the Patterby ancestry, had, by 
not seekinf^ a redress at law, admitted that 
they were m the wrong. 

But we are keeping Philip awake in the 
most unreasonable manner by this long de- 
scription. He had only got so far in the case 
as " My lud, and gentlemen of the jury, this 
is a question of right of way arising between 
the occupiers of a certain messuage," when 
he fell into a flound and ifefreshing slumber. 
While poor Bella was dreaming of coronets, 



he was snoring m happy unconsciousness. 
How much better it is, then, to be a young, 
rising, and popular barrister than a romantic 
young lady who is not off with the old love, 
and has n't yet seen the new ! 

The night went its way quietly. It did 
not loiter because Philip was sleeping so 
quietly, nor did it hasten away in order to 
snorten Bella's disturbed slumbers. The 
moon sailed on its way calmly, and the stars 
watched her down the sky, and then by and 
by saw a silver haze gathering in the east. 
Preisently the silver glowed into gold, and a 
warm tremulous stir in the air told of the 
rising sun. The birds began to twitter and 
chirp inquirinffly, — perhaps asking one 
anotner about the exact hour when the first 
worm would be due. The lark, not being 
immediately interested in the question, 
shook the dew out of his feathers and went 
up to get the earliest glimpse of that devo- 
tion 01 his, the sun, whom he greets first at 
mom and takes the latest sobbing adieu of 
at night. When he had finished matins he 
came down again, and became interested in 
worms, like every other respectable bird, — 
you see, even a poet has a family to keep, 
and ought not to n^lect his domestic 
duties. 

Philip rose soon after the lark. He made 
no attempt to soar upward, like that holy- 
minded little bird. He unlocked his port- 
manteau and toob out his dressing-case. 
From that he extracted a little morocco box 
which contained six razors. A Sabbatarian 
must have conceived the lovely design of 
arranging this pleasant series of scrapers, 
with one for every day in a week except 
Sunday. Philip chose the Thursday razor, 
— the day was engraved on the back of the 
implement, — and proceeded to take off the 
stuoble. Philip was one of your artistic 
barristers, who, seeing the fitness of things, 
never grow mustache, beard, or whiskers, 
to interfere with the effect of the wig. 
Such a system had the additional advant^ 
of making Philip seem quite a lad, and in 
his wig he was really imposing. 

This sacrifice of his personal comfort to 
the exigencies of his professional appear- 
ance made Philip's early rising a source of 
real agony to him. The tender chin, accus- 
tomed to the firm and delicate treatment of 
a first-rate barber residing near the Tem- 
ple, felt the strong difference between cold 
and hot water for the operation, no less 
than the difference between a sharp razor 
and a sharpened bit of barrel-hoop, such 
as this blade appeared in unaccustomed 
hands. 

But by and by the operation was accom- 
plished, and Philip went down to the stables 
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and ordered the groom to put the chestnut 
mare in the dog-cart and bring it round in 
about half an hour. Then he went indoors 
and had his breakfast, a cup of chocolate and 
some dry toast. By the time he had finished 
that frugal repast the chestnut mare was 
pawing tne gravel at the front door, so he lit 
a cigar and mounted the box. In a few. min- 
utes he was spinning along towards Scalper- 
ton at about six miles an hour. The squire 
had a nice stud, and the chestnut was the 
cream of it, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression. 

Philip was at the station a few minutes 
before Marcus's train was due. The sta- 
tion-master walked up to him and touched 
his cap. 

" Good morning, Holliday," said Philip. 

« Good morning, sir. A cold morning for 
a drive from Bremning. Here 's a telegram 
for you, sir," and Mr. Holliday handed Philip 
one of the OKlinary slips oi inferior paper 
whereon was scrawled in that usual mis- 
spelt and illegible hand which seems com- 
mon to all telegraph clerks, " M. Lysaght, 
London, to Hiilip Charlwood, Railway 
Station, Scalperton. Missed train. Shall 
come by the next leaving town. Don't keep 
carriage waiting for me. 1 11 fly." 

" Fly ! " said Philip to himself ; " not you, 
my boy ! You '11 no more fly than the 
founder of the family of the penguins, who, 
if Darwin be right, was such an indolent bird 
that he lost his wings from sheer neglect to 
exercise them. But I suppose your notion 
of flying is travelling at about tliree miles an 
hour in a box on four wheels and drawn by 
a hired horse." And Philip laughed at his 
own joke. 

It was one of the weakest points in Phil- 
ip's character that he always enjoyed and 
repeated his hon-mots. It was a fault bom 
ot inordinate vanity and self-confidence. 
When he was on circuit he used to bore the 
men terribly with, — "I said rather a good 
thing to Thingumbob the other day," or, 
" Did you hear my joke about Whaf s-his- 
namel" His forensic brothers christened 
him, " Charlwood's Echo," which was rather 
severe, — but he did n't mind it He was too 
self-satisfied not to be good-tempered. 

" I '11 wait for the old boy, though," he 
continued, musing, — " 1 11 wait if he does n't 
come till midnight," which sounded very 
like warmth of affection, but was not entire- 
ly that. It was necessary, as my readers 
will remember, that Philip should have time 
to prime his friend before he introduced 
him to the domestic circle at Bremning 
Minor. 

He has an hour and a half to wait for the 
next train from town^ so he jumps into the 



dog cart and drives to Scalperton, which is 
about half a mile from the station. He puts 
up at the Babryngton Arms and has a httle 
lunch, and then plays a game at billiaids 
with the marker. He is remarkably fond 
of billiards, is Philip, and so he kills the 
time pleasantly enough until the waiter 
comes to tell him the dog-cart is ready, and 
the train due in about ten minutes. 

" Hang it ! I hope he has n't missed this 
train, too," says Philip, pulling up at the 
door of the station, as the long snake-like 
string of carriages comes gliding under the 
bridge to the platform. ; 

He hasn't missed this train. In a few 
minutes he is observed getting out of a first- 
class compartment, and Philip goes up and 
shakes hands. 

" Well, old boy, how are you ? I was 
really surprised at a man of your punctual- 
ity missing the train." 

" How are you, Philip ? Come, none of 
your chaff. It was the cabman's feult,— 
could n't get him to push along, — told him 
he 'd better tie his horse up behind a 'bus as 
it would help him on, ana he turned sulky. 
But, hullo ! 1 must look after my luggage, 
or it will be ^oing to the deuce, or wher- 
ever the tenmnus of this confounded line 
may happen to be." 

So they go to the luggage-van, and Mar- 
cus identifies his property, — a portmanteau, 
a dressing-case, and a gun-case. The si^ht 
of this last reminds him of one object ofms 
visit. 

" Had any shooting yet, Phil ?" 

" No, not yet. I left it till you came 
down." 

" How are the birds ? " 

" Meaker says there are lots of coveys, 
and they have n't been disturbed at all, so 
we shall have good sport." 

" Hooray ! But I say, Phil, I hope the 
country is n't very heavy. I hate mflln'ng a 
business of pleasure." 

" You lazy b^gar ! But it 's not bad 
country, — and if you don't like it we can 
always tie a few by the leg on the lawn for 
you.'^ 

" You be hanged with your impudence ! " 

" Impudence! Why, I was only propos- 
ing a battue, which is a system specially 
adapted for men of your active disposi- 
tion." 

" Look out, Phil ! I 'm not your equal at 
chaff, but I could knock your head off in 
two seconds if I tried," 

In this way the two friends bantered each 
other until the luggage had been placed in 
the cart ; they took their seats, and drove 
off. Then Philip -opened a more serious 
conversation. 
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" I say, Marcus, old "boy, I want you to 
do me a kindness." 
« With pleasure, Phil." 
" Well, you see when I came down here 
I found a pretty row on. I 'd had some in- 
timation 01 it, which was the reason I did 
n't ask you to come down with me. The 
governor and my sister had had a serious 
quarrel, and I had to make it up. It seems 
some brother of the parson at Bremning, a 
poor devil without any money and a mere 
nobody, has been making a fool of her. 
She never sees a soul down here, and I 
dare say his attentions were pleasant, and 
the governor kicked up a row, which only 
made matters worse, for a woman, iiot to 
speak it profanely, is not unlike a pig, — 
attempt to drive her one way and she bolts 
in directly the opposite direction ! " 

" This from Philip Charlwood, the mirror 
of chivalry ! " 

" Hang the mirror of chivalry ! one must 
speak the truth sometimes." 
I " As a lawyer, Phil, you must find the 
I ciiange quite refreshing." 

" Do 06 serious, old boy, for a few min- 
utes." 
" I 'm attention itself." 
" Let 's see, where was I ? — 0, about the 
quarrel. Well, she went oflf to the parson's 
in a huflf, and I had to fetch her back. Now, 
what I want you to do is this, — I want you 
to pay just the ordinary attentions a gentle- 
man pays to eveijr lady. She is not used 
to that sort of thmg, and without commit- 
ting yourself you might do a real service, by 
curii^ her of her nonsense." 

" I shall be delighted, old fellow. Shall 
I punch the chap's head for you ? " 

" Well, vou boasted of your science just 
now, so if that will enable you to punch 
the head of a fellow who is serving in India 
at this moment, you may do it" 
« A soldier, eh 1" 

"Yes. I don't know how he got his 
commission ; he 's in the Line." 

" 0, there were lots of commissions going 
begging during the war. My cousin was in 
a cavafiy regiment that used to be a crack 
one before the war, but it got swamped 
with all sorts of odd fellows then, ana it 
will be years before it recovers its prestige, 
—used to be one of the most expensive 
messes in the service, — champagne opened 
every day. But go on." 

" I 've nothing more to tell, except that 
we are not unnaturally anxious to keep the 
becsar out of the family. You see Bel- 

** Is that your sister's name ? It 's a very 
pretty one.' 
"Yes, — I rather like it. Well, she's 

7 



very romantic ; she has been allowed the 
run of all the novels in the library, and her 
head's full of sentimental nonsense. You 
can pitch it strong on that line, for you 
read a good deal of that sort of rubbish." 

" He calls the literature of his country 
rubbish!" 

"That part of it, at all events. Why, 
hang it, you never met with a novelist m 
your life who could write a correct account 
of a trial, and yet they pretend to powers of 
observation." 

"You're rather hard on them, Phil. A 
chap could n't become a judge or a barrister 
even by mere force of observation." 

" Don't argue with me, sir, foV that is a 
science / know something about, and I 
could knock your head off at that in a few 
seconds. Experience makes a man a judge 
or a barrister, and experience is the result 
of observation. Shut up I " 

" With alacrity. I never attempt to chop 
lode with you." 

They had reached the top of a hill 
whence they had a good view of Bremning 
Mmor. 

" There 's the house, old bojr," said Philip, 
"and that low roof beyond is the parson- 
age. The church is a fine specimen of early 
English." 

"It 's a pretty spot." 

" I believe you ; you 11 say so when you 
go through the village. It is one of the 
most picturesque in the county. The gov- 
ernor takes a great pride m it, — keeps the 
cottage gardens neat, and all that sort of 
thing." 

" His tex^nts are lucky in having so lib- 
eral a landlord." 

" Humph ! Well, I don't know. You 
see he has a great eye for the picturesque, 
and as a noble peasantry, the country's pnde, 
looks better when a little dilapidated and 
seedy, like an old ruin, the governor does n't 
spoil 'em with too much prosperity, — in 
fact, you'll find the villagers remarkably 
picturesque, quite like scarecrows." 

"I'm afraid I sha' n't appreciate the 
beauty, Phil ; I 'm so used to it in Ireland. 
But tnen, of course, there 's no sort of clan- 
ship or loyalty over here as there is with 
us. The landlord there is often a sort of 
foster-brother to his whole tenantry, and if 
the poor b^gars go ragged and wretched 
it 's because he can^ help them, for he never 
gets any rent." 

" 0, 1 know that lamentable disorganiza- 
tion of the law of landlord and tenant ; 
but it 's wearing out very fast, thank good- 



ness. 



» 



By this time they were entering the til- 
lage. Though dad in autumn tints, it was 
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looking very lovely, and there was a good 
deal of greenery about, for the old squire 
was wise enough to plant evergreens at all 
available points, so that even in winter 
there was some leafage to be seen. 

" Egad ! it w a prettv village, Phil ! " 

" Yes, the old boy nas spared no money 
on it, — spends a good deal more than 1 
should. When it comes to me I shall let it 
go down a bit. I don't care much for the 
country, and should n't waste on hedges the 
tin that would keep one comfortably in Lon- 
don. But here we are, at the house." 

They drove up the gravel sweep to the 
front door. Bella was at the library win- 
dow. Marcus took off his hat. 

" What a handsome, gentlemanly man ! " 
thought she, " and what a graceful bow ! 
I should have guessed he was a peer, from 
his noble bearing, like the Viscount of Val- 
luce in Gold and Guilt I wonder how old 
he is!" 

" By the way, Marcus," said Philip, as 
they pulled up, " I forgot to tell you that 
this suly girl has got the notion out of some 
high-flown novel that two men cannot be 
friends as we are without entering into a 
compact signed with blood to marry each 
other's nearest female relatives." 

" My nearest female relative is my grand- 
mother." 

" Then don't tell her so ; let her believe 
you have a sister." 

" I don't mind, — anything you like." 

" All right, — but, mum ! here she comes. 
Bella, my dear, this is my very dear friend 
and companion, the Honorable Marcus Ly- 
saght. Marcus, my sister. Miss Bella Charl- 
wood. There, now, that 's over. And now, 
Bella, have you got any luncheon for him, 
for he must be starved 1 " 
• Bella expressed a belief that luncheon 
was laid in the breakfast-room, if they would 
step that way. So they proceeded to that 
pleasant apartment, looking out into the 
park. There they found the squire de- 
canting some choice Madeira in honor of the 
new guest. 

" This is my father, Marcus. Governor, 
this is my chum Marcus." 

" Very delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir, — very delighted. My son has 
often promised to prevail on you to come 
down and have a little sport, and I am very 
glad you have come at last. It 's a capital 
season for birds. I saw Meaker, my keeper, 
this morning, and he promises plenty of 
coveys. Take a seat, — here on my right, 
sir. Now what can I offer you ? " 

In this way the squire pressed his hospi- 
tality on his son's friend, for he was really 
delighted to see the man who was to clear 



up all difficulties and confer distinction on 
the family by marrying Bella. 

Marcus little suspected the trap his bosom 
friend was laying for him. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

PRUE AGAINST ODDS. 

It was not until the third day after Lis 
arrival, when he had already made consid- 
erable progress in Bella's favor, that Marcus 
Lysaght was met by Mrs. James Harding. 
Bella had been showing him some of the 
prettiest views in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, for, by some strange fatality, Philip 
was always being wanted by the squire in • 
the study. He had to be always apolo- 
gizing to his friend, and handing him over 
lor Bella to amuse. Meanwhile the par- 
tridges — the declared reason for Marcus's 
visit — had a fine time of it, for, in spite of 
repeated hints from Meaker, Phihp and 
Marcus and the squire never once shoul- 
dered barrel for the whole of the first 
week. 

The country is undoubtedly a " deuce o^ 
a place " — to borrow a phrase from Maro^ 
— for youngpeople to fall in love with one 
another in. Tney can moon about town, eLSi^ 
stare into shop- windows to admire the cx^ds 
and ends displayed there, without thinfeing 
much of one another. But in the courx'try 
it is quite impossible to be unconscious <^^ * 
lovely creature tripping over the greensw^^rd 
at your side. You caimot be utterly ot>^v- 
ious of a neat little ankle that you g^"^ * 
glimpse of at the stile. 0, those stiX^s ! 
they certainly were invented by Cupid ^or 
the special purpose of match-making. Tkx ere 
is such squeezmg of hands and leanin|^ on 
shoulders, — such displays of manly regard 
and female timidity, endm^ very often xti a 
shriek, a slip, and the landmg of the gi<J<i7 
young thing upon the susceptible bosonx ^^ 
her natural protector. . 

Bella, when she was by herself, couli 
manage to get over the stile, if not wi*^ 
grace, at least with ease and activity ; but I 
suppose the presence of Marcus made b^^ 
nervous, for she certainly required a gr6^* 
amount of support, encouragement, and ^-^^ 
sistance. 

She had met once or twice in her cotiT^^ 
of novel-reading with declarations and otl^' 
er love-business being transacted at stU^^* 
Claude declared his passion to Arabella (^^ 
The Plighted Hearts)^ Julia reproached ^^S^' 
ward with his attentions to Clara (in ^^^ 
Woman of no Heart), Sir Charles renounc^^ 
Emilia forever (in Bank and Ruin\ eX^ 
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Lady Deverall told her passion to Loiiis (in 
Choosing Beneath Her) at a stile ! In fact, 
if we may believe novel-writers, the whole 
of existence turns on a stile ; but, to be 
sure, this sort of stile is often the only one 
of which they are possessed, so they may 
well make the most of it. 

There was one stile in Bremning Minor 
that was really an awkward stile. It was 
called, locally, Elemen Gate, not with any ref- 
erence to earth, air, fire, or water, but because 
. it was made of elm. And a very crabbed 
ehn it must have been, — an elm intended 
for the coffins of misers and other eccentric 
characters, — to have supplied such gnarled, 
crooked, and cantankerous small timbers as 
formed the Elemen Gate. 

These timbers took each its own way ; 
each struck out a line, and a very crooked 
one, for itself. The top bar had a down- 
ward bend in the midcile, but the second 
had a lateral bulge that quite took away all 
the advantage of the top one, and then the 
bottom one nad a corkscrewy turn of mind, 
and was rather unstable in its fixing, so that 
if you relied on it, it generally gave way 
when you least expected. 

It was over the Elemen Gate that Marcus 
was assisting Bella when Priie first became 
aware of his presence in the village. 

It was a lovely autumn day, and Prue 
had brought little Prue out in a perambula- 
tor. She and James had been over to the 
extreme limit of the parish to see a sick 
person, and as they returned he had called 
m to speak to Betty Tanner about her 
grandson's non-attendance at the Sunday 
School. As baby objected violently xo be 
taken into the cottages, and Prue was aot 
^ver-anxious to introduce her to an atnms- 
pliere which is not always the most whole- 
some, it was agreed that mother and child 
^laould wait outside. 

So babv, having been supplied with a 
i^andful of daisies, was affecting to be deep- 
y delighted with their perfume, and Prue 
v-as sitting on her shawl spread on the grass 
>«side the perambulator, when the sound of 
*oices on the farther side of the hedge be- 
:<^me audible. 

Prue looked up, and saw a young and 
either good-looking man vault lightly over 
hie stile, and turn round to assist his com- 
>«.nion. That companion proved to be 
^ella. 

" 0, what a horrid stile it is ! I shall 
^lip, — Odear!" 
- " Pray lean on me. I *11 support you." 
" 0, please go on, and I '11 get over by 
^lyselt. But she didn't leave go of his 
Uand. 

" Not on any account. You might sprain 



your ankle. It is a most dangerous stile. 
There now, give me both hands/' 

" 0, I 'm so nervous. dear ! I shall 
faU!" 

" Lean on me, — don't be afraid." 

« Ah, oh ! 0, 1 shall fall ! " 

And fall she did. She had just reached 
the topmost bar, and therefore fell straight 
into Marcus's arms, who caught her easily, 
and with a satisfied and happy air, as if he 
wished that life consisted entirely of assist- 
ing Bella over Elemen Gate. 

But it so happened that, falling somewhat 
sideways into ner companion's arms, and 
with her head over his shoulder, Bella was 
so placed that her eyes met those of Prue, 
Immediately she turned as red as fire, and, 
extricating herself, with a little shriek she 
sank back on the stile. 

" My dearest girl," said Marcus, with great 
empressementj "I fear you have hurt your- 
self ! Pray tell me." 

" no, dear, — I mean Mr. Lysaght, — I 
was only a little startled." 

" 0," thought our Prudence, " they have 
bejnin to call each other * dear ' already," — 
and Prue felt a sharp pang by sympathy for 
poor absent Ted. 

"Take care, there's some one there," 
whispered Bella, hastily. 

Marcus turned. Bella came forward and 
held out her hand to Prue. 

" 0, dear Mrs. Harding, I am so pleased 
to see you ! I 've been such a naughty girl 
not to run over and see you. But you know 
we have a visitor, — let me introduce you. 
Mrs. Harding — the Honorable Marcus Ly- 
saght. A great friend of my brother's, my 
dear Mrs. Harding." 

" Delighted to make Mr. Lysaght's ac- 
quaintance, I am sure," said Prue, but the 
tone did not harmonize with the words. 
"Have jrou heard from Edward, Bella?" 
she contmued. Even Prue could n't, under 
the circumstances, resist that very feminine 
shot. 

Bella winced and blushed. 

" 0, dear, no ! I don't expect to hear 
now. People so soon forget promises to 
write." 

" Or promises of any sort," said Prue, bit- 
terly. 

"Surely, Mrs. Harding, as a married 
woman and mistress of a house, knows 
what brittle material pie-crust is," said Mar- 
cus, coming to Bella's rescue. He saw she 
was in a difficulty, though he could n't quite 
see what it was. 

" It is not a good thing to build your 
hopes on," said Prue. 

" And a very bad thing for thift d.v^Sv^\sfss^ 
said ^aic\is. 
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" What a horrid impudent puppy ! " 
thought the lady. 

" What a cantankerous little woman ! ** 
mused the gentleman. 

Poor Bella was very uncomfortable in the 
mean time. She was terribly afraid Prue 
would say something that would reveal to 
Marcus that she was engaged, and she was 
anything but anxious to have that fact re- 
vealed, lor he was very attentive and agree- 
able. 

" How is dear Mr. Harding ? " she asked, 
in hopes of turning the conversation into a 
new channeL 

" Do you mean Edward, or my husband ? " 
said the provoking Prue. ' 

" 0, your husband, of course," was the 
petulant answer. "I don't suppose Mr. 
Edward^Harding troubles himself to write 
to anybody.'* 

" Well, if he does not write to a certain 
person, Bella dear, I suppose no one else 
nas a right to expect to hear from him." 

Bella did not choose to hear this. 

" Here is Mr. Harding, I do declare ! " 
she said, going to meet James. " How are 
you, dear Mr. Harding ? 0, that was such 
a beautiful sermon, last Sunday ! and please 
do pray tell me how is that dear old Bettv 
Tanner, and when may I come and teach 
in the Sunday school, and won't you have 
decorations of evergreens at Christmas, and 
if so, may n't I do the chancel all myself? " 

In this way, by asking about twenty 
questions, Bella hoped to keep James oflf 
tne theme of his brother, and she was right. 
James saw there was a stranger present, so 
he spared her blushes and did not inguire 
whether she had heard from Edward. Tnen, 
like a good husband and father, he wheeled 
Prue the second down the field to the gate, 
and took the perambulator through it, while 
the others made the short cut by the stile. 

I suppose Bella did not care to continue 
her walk with Marcus for fear, perhaps, of 
asking too many questions. So she sug- 
gestea to him that they should walk ba^ 
with Mr. and Mrs. Harding and that " dear 
darling duck of a baby." 

" AUow me to help you over the i^ile," 
said Marcus, politelv, to Mrs. Harding. 

'* 0, dear, no, thank you, I womd n't 
trouble you. I 'm not a native of the place, 
you know, Mr. Lysaght, but I have to go 
about a good deal alone, and if I could not 
climb stues should have my walks sadly re- 
stricted." 

This was meant for a quiet thrust at 
Bella, but that young lady affected not to 
hear it, and paid great attention to baby. 

"Have you been in this part of the 
world before, Mr. Lysaght 1 " asked James 



when Bella introduced him to her compan- 
ion. 

" No ; this is my first visit," was the an- 
swer. " I came down on the 14th." 

Reflection by Prudence : — " You are on 
pretty good terms with Bella, then, con- 
sidermg how short the acquaintance is." 

" It 's a pretty village, don't you think so ? 
And the surrounding land is very good. By 
the way, do you shoot ?" said James. 

" yes ! I 'm an ardent sportsman, — 
in fact, it was to have a blaze at the birds 
that Philip asked me to come down." 

" What sport have you had ?" 

" Well, to tell the truth, we have n't been 
out yet. Philip has been engaged almost 
every day on business with his lather, and 
so our excursion has been put off." 

Reflection by Prudence : — " You are an 
ardent sportsman, and came down for the 
shoting ; but you have been here a week, 
and have not. fired a gun ! " 

In this way they wandered homeward 
across the field. As they reached the gate 
which opened on the mam road, Philip rode 
up. He stopped and took off his hat po- 
litely. 

Marcus had prevailed on Bella, who, for 
reasons of her own, was pretending to be 
tired, to take his arm. Philip, seeing this, 
could not resist a quiet smile of satisfaction, 
and just as it was dying away his eyes met 
those of Prue. She had seen and inter- 
preted the smile, and he knew it. They 
looked at one another defiantly ; it was a 
declaration of war. 

" James," said Prue to her husband when 
they reached home, "that Philip Charl- 
wood has brought down that friend of his 
on -purpose that he may pay attention to 
Bella." 

" And try to cut out Ted, eh ? Well,iny 
best of little women, if she can't be true to 
him in spite of absence and the attention 
of an Honorable, it is better that he should 
be undeceived at once." 

"0, don't talk in that matter-of-fact, 
business sort of way, James ! It would 
break Edward's heart." 

James had his own private opinion as to 
the frangibility of that organ, but he did n't 
say anything. 

" What a mean, cunning creature Philip 
Charlwood is ! Do you know, James, I 
think I shall hate lawyers." 

" Well, Prue, I should advise you to have 
nothing to do with them professionally, but 
I have met with very nice and really good 
men who followed the law." 

" 0, 1 hate lawyers, — there 1 " 

What a strange commotion this was for a 
temper usually so gentle and quiet as 
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Prue's ! James was a little astonished. 
The truth was, Prudence felt that if Bella 
proved false to Ted it would imply that 
she, Prudence, had not been worthy of the 
trust Edward had confided to her. It was 
very odd, she thought, that neither Bella 
nor they had heard from Ted since the day 
of his sailing. 

She even worked herself into a belief, so 
romantic as to be worthy of Bella herself, 
that the squire intercepted Edward's letters 
at the post-office. Indeed, when she came 
to think of it, the postman had obtained 
the situation through Mr. Charlwood's in- 
fluence. 

But she was laughed out of the idea by 
James as soon as she suggested it to him. 

However, Prue made up her mind to 
fight Ted's battle stoutly. Hitherto she 
had kept aloof, but now she insisted on 
James's going up to the Manor-house with 
her, and calling on Mr. Lysaght. And she 
was perpetually dropping in to see Bella, 
and staying an unconscionable time. Bella 
soon learnt the motive of this, and Philip 
was quite shrewd enough to see it. He 
told nis father, who made himself as dis- 
agreeable as he possibly could to Prue, but 
she was not to be routed. 

It was terrible work for the sensitive lit- 
tle woman to thrust herself on people who 
so clearly wished her away. Bella's cold- 
ness, Philip's sneers, and the rudeness of 
old Charlwood were bitter things to suflfer, 
but she bore them meekly, pretending not 
to perceive them. 

James was at first at a loss to understand 
the sudden charm which the Manor-house 
had for Prue. When she told him why she 
went, and described the martyrdom she 
suffered, he was still more surprised. 

" But, my dear Prue, why struggle asainst 
fate ? She is a worthless, neartless ^1, and 
even if you succeeded in dislodging this 
pretender, the next man who paid her at- 
tention would win her heart as easily. Bet- 
ter surrender." 

" My dear James, I am like the Old 
Guard. I diie, but never surrender." 

" Your position is not worth the loss of 
life, Prue, to' carry out your military simile. 
How pugnacious she nas become all of a 
sudden ! " 

" I can't help its being worthless. It is 
my duty to de^nd it, and I will, too ! " 

" Better retire in good order, with your 
face to the enemy. It would be wiser." 

" Sir, wisdom has nothing to do with it 
Wisdom is a noble assistant where one is in 
doubt and difficulty. I have a duty to per- 
form, and wisdom can only tell me what I 
know already. Duty before everything !*" 



"Then vou refuse to surrender? The 
odds are heavily against you. There is 
heavy«cavalry, sav, represented by Lysaght ; 
infantry, that 's tne silly child herself ; skir- 
mishers, Philip Charlwood, with a very 
falling fire ; and the squire himself as 
eavy artillery." 

" Surrender 1 " said Prue, snatching up a 
paper-knife from the study-table, and flour- 
ismng it as if it were a sword. " Surren- 
der 1 Never. Up guards, and at them ! 
There, don't you tnink I have a fine martial 
spirit { " 

^* Marvellous ! It is a pity it should be 
lost I ou^ht to have been a lieutenant- 
general, evidently, instead of a humdrum 
parson." 

"You're a dear old goose, and I'm a 
very riotous young person," said Prue, kiss- 
ing him fondly on the forehead ; " but se- 
riously, James dear, I cannot give up Ed- 
ward's trust without a hard stri^le." 

And she did not. Day after day she 
faced the enemy, and bore all their attacks 
unflinchingly. It was bitter work, for often 
the teT^wire nearly forcing tleir way. 
And she felt her self-respect wounded, too, 
for she had to force her way into the house, 
almost. The servants would say Bella was 
out, — that everybody was out, and Prue 
would answer, " 0, it did n't matter, she 'd 
call again, or she'd take a stroll in the gar- 
den and wait ! " and she would wander 
round the house because she knew she 
would come upon them in some of the 
rooms, which all had windows opening on 
the lawn. 

What plagued Philip most was the watch 
that Prue kept to prevent Marcus and Bella 
from making solitaiy and sentimental ram- 
bles. As sure as the young people made 
the attempt, Prue used to appear in some 
strange way, and offer to go for a stroll with 
them. 

In vain did Philip and Marcus start off 
early in the morning for some shooting, 
havmg made arrangements to lunch at a 
certain covert, where Bella was to join 
them at noon. In vain did Bella steal out 
of the house as if she were trying to escape 
the vigilant eye of the police. Prudence 
seemed ubiqiutous. 

I believe that even Martha Ogleby was 
once stimulated to wonder for about three 
seconds and a half " what had come to mis- 
sus to take her out of doors so frequent." 

" Hang it all ! " said Philip, worn out 
with this long game of cross-purposes ; 
" hang it all ! this is downright persecu- 
tion. I must see what we can do to stop 
this. We must try and offend them. I 'U 
go and tell Harding that the governor re- 
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fuses to let him have that two hundred per 
annum. Perhaps he'll cut up rough at 
that, and then we shall get rid of them.'' 

But in reality poor Prue's hard fight did 
not damage Phuip's plans, since Marcus, 
out of sheer opposition, began to press his 
suit with Bella more ardenUy than he had 
first intended. 

She was pretty, he felt, and she was likely 
to be well off, and what did he want more ? 
She would do him credit by her appear- 
ance, and would have money enough to pay 
her own milliner's bills. It did not occur 
to him that anything further was needed to 
constitute matrimonial happiness. 

As for Bella, she had wisned to carry on 
a flirtation with Marcus, and then at the 
end, when he declared himself, intended to 
say that she was engaged, that she nitied 
him and wished him to forgive, her folly, — 
which was the course adopted by Bianca in 
A Lover's Revenge. But Marcus was a fas- 
cinating fellow, and he was a nobleman, 
and he made love so romantically, that 
Bella became desperately in love with him, 
and persuaded herself that Edward's silence 
was a sufficient justification. 

And now the visit of Philip and Marcus 
was drawing to a close, and all parties knew 
that some decisive steps must De taken be- 
fore long. And each prepared for the 
struggle. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE SIEGE OF UNGAWALLAH. 

The discovery which Tom Martindale 
made, that the mutineers were busy driving 
a mine under the fort, was not a thing to go 
to sleep upon. He lost not a moment m 
alarming the little garrison, and called a 
council of war on the spot where he had 
made the discovery. There was no time to 
waste in long debate ; the mutineers were 
at work below, and they had large supplies 
of powder ; at any minute they might blow 
the fort into the air, and bury its defenders 
among its ruins. 

Bold as the little force was, there were 
unmistakable signs of dismay on all coun- 
tenances. The mutineers had discovered 
their weak point, and, having once driven 
a mine, might, even if beaten out of that, 
drive others until they succeeded by mere 
force of numbers. 

It was determined to countermine imme- 
diately. As many as could be spared from 
sentry duty were told off for the work, and 
were divided into two parties, so as to 
relieve each other, and keep up the driving 
of the countermine day and night. They 



soon found that the sepoys were taking 
things easy, only working for a few hours 
in the day, and then not doing it with a 
will, whereas the little garrison toiled for 
dear life. As they began to get close to the 
sepoys they were obliged to work carefully, 
knocking off when the others were driving, 
and only pushing on at night. It was 
evident the sepoys were not working en- 
tirely at hap-hazaxd, for they were drirag 
their mine to the very centre of the fort. 
It was supposed that they believed the 
basement ot the building was unoccupied, 
not calculating on its havmg been alloted to 
the ladies, because, though unpleasant, it 
was at least safe. Sometimes the noise of 
the spades and pickaxes was plainly audible, 
and sorely terrified the poor women, who 
thought tne sepoys would burst up through 
the floor every minute. 

At last the besieged and the besiegers 
were but about a pickaxe length apart in 
their galleries. Early one evening, as soon 
as the Sepoys had retired from their work- 
ings, the Englishmen broke down the sliglit 
barrier between the mines, and explored the 
enemy's ground. They found some of the 
powder already stored. They had not done 
their work a day too soon! 

The powder was immediately removed to^ 
the fort. Then a small party set to work 
to build a solid earthwork across the tun- 
nel beyond the junction of the two mines. 
It was pierced for muskets, so that the 
enemy could be held at bay effectually. 

Before, however, the earthwork was quite 
completed, the engineer called Tom Martin- 
dale on one side, arid proposed that they 
should explore the mine to its mouth. Tom 
at once assented, and, giving directions to 
the others what to do in case they came 
back pursued by the enemy, they took their 
dra^vn sword and revolvers, and crawled 
away into the darkness. 

The sepoys kept little watch and ward. 
They were apparently so secure of the lit- 
tle garrison that they neglected the most 
common precautions necessary in the face 
of an enemy, or else they were not suffi- 
ciently in awe of the commanders of their 
own choosing to be very perfect in disci- 
pline. 

There was not even a sentry at the mouth 
of the mine. As Tom and the engineer 
crawled to the edge of the hollow in which 
it was excavated, all was quiet, — it was a 
perfectly still, starlight night. Behind them 
rose the fort ; in front was a ridge of ground 
on which stood the powder- wagons that had 
been seized by the mutineers ; beyond that 
was the camp. The spot had been well 
selected, for a clump of trees and a ruined 
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btmgalow effectually concealed the working 
from the fort 

As they stood at the entrance of the 
mine, Tom and his companion seemed like 
escaped prisoners. It was so like freedom 
to breathe fresh air beyond the walls of the 
fort. 

" I say, Martindale," said the engineer at 
last, " look at those powder- wagons 1 I 
wish we had got them here ! " 

" I 'm afraid it can't be done,*' said Tom, 
calculating chances. 

" No," said the other ; but added, after a 
moment, " We might blow 'em up, thoi^h." 

" By Jove, that 's a good idea ! ifave 
you any pbwder?" 

" No, but we can fetch some." 

" We must n't both leave this ; you go 
back and bring up some fellows with a 
couple of bags, and then we'll do it I *11 
wait and mount guard." 

Back hurried the engineer with all speed, 
leaving Tom to his lonely watch. But it 
was not long if it was lonely. The engineer 
and two others speedily emerged from the 
mine with a bag of powder apiece. 

; Tom insisted on performinc the danger- 
ous task ; he knew the ground well, for his 
own quarters had been close by. So he 
was allowed to go, the others envying him 
the glory, but giving place to him in order 
to insure more certainly the success of a 
scheme that would be so useful to the 
besieged. 

Tom tied the powder-bags roimd his 
waist ; he only took two with him, and in 
one of these he cut a little slit with his 
sword. 

" It will make a train as I go," he whis- 
pered to the engineer, " so if I 'm caught at 
the wagon, and cut down, or seized, you '11 
be able to light it. Never mind me, tor I 'd 
as lief be blown up as hacked in pieces by 
those devils. Gk)oa by." 

« Good by ! " 

They all shook him by the hand and said 
good by, for it was mdeed a desperate 
venture. 

Crouching down, he crawled away on 
hands and knees, and was soon lost in the 
gloom. 

What an age it seemed to the watchers, 
and how loud their hearts seemed to beat, 
as they strained their eyes towards the ridge 
where the wagons stood ! So acute was 
their hearing rendered, that they trembled 
now and then as a twig snapped or a bough 
rustled where the young soldier was stealing 
along. 

At last the engineer gave a long sigh of 
relief, and the others, following the direction 
of his eyes, saw Tom's head and shoulders 



showing above the crest But he disap- 
peared again almost immediately, and to 
their horror a dark figure rose from the 
other side of the ridge, and came apparently 
to the very spot where Tom was concealed. 
It began to descend the hill, and then they 
saw Tom spring up behind it, and then 
there was the flash of his sword, and a dull 
crash in the brushwood. They saw Tom 
bend over the fallen man a moment, and 
then, risius, steal forward towards the 
wagons. They saw, as he stood out clear 
agamst the sky, that he had taken a cloak 
or blanket and a turban from his vic- 
tim. 

In a few moments he was back among 
them, safe ! He told them that, as he was 
making his way up the slope, he heard 
some one approaching in the other direc- 
tion. He peeped over and reconnoitred, 
and saw a noncommissioned officer ap- 
proaching. It at once occurred to him that 
ne might be goin^ on his rounds alone, and 
would possibly visit the mine. " I did n't 
like it altogether, but I felt I must drop 
him as quietly as I could, so I slipped on 
one side and cut him down as he passed. 
It was a good thing there wasn't much 
noise, for when I got to the wagons I saw 
three or four fellows asleep, — supposed to 
be guarding the powder, I imagine. But I 
had slipped on the man's cloak and head- 
gear, so I was n't afraid. And now, where 's 
the other powder-bag 1 We '11 blow in the 
mouth of the mine, and so spoil their work 
as soon as we have sent the wagons iQto the 
sky." 

The powder-bag was carried into the 
mine, and then Tom, stooping over the 
train, struck a spark with nint and steel. 
A little spirt of name followed — prtt, prtt, 
fizz ! It ran along the ground in a little 
thread of flame, — here and there very slen- 
der where only a few grains had fallen, but 
where Tom had delayed or turned about 
much, shooting up in a vivid sheet. But 
the whole tram had gone off in half the 
time it takes to write this, and then there 
came a sudden rush of dull flame into the 
air, followed by half a dozen reports, as by 
twos and threes the wagons exploded, and 
a great fiery cloud of smoke spread over the 
ri^e where the wagons had lately stood. 

Tom didn't wait outside to admire the 
phenomenon. As soon as the train was 
alight he laid the other in the mine. When 
the great explosion came, they just took a 
hurried glance to satisfy themselves, and 
retreated along the gallery. 

But in a short time the whole rebel camp 
was in commotion. Orders and counter- 
orders, shouts of alann, and cries of rage 
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were heard on all sides, and no one could 
quite learn the extent of the damage, while 
none could guess its cause. 

Of the men who had been placed to guard 
the wagons only a few blackened and 
scorched framnents were found. But a fur- 
ther search led the mutineers to the body 
of the noncommissioned officer, which, ly- 
ing out of the direct line of the explosion, 
below the brow of the ridge, was undis- 
figured, except by an ugly sword-cut, which 
divided the organs of benevolence, venera- 
tion, and firmness. 

' At the sight of this it was conjectured 
either that the besieged had made a sortie, 
or that some reinforcement had arrived. 

But the mystery did not remain long un- 
solved. While the mutineers were discuss- 
ing the question, there came a low, heavy, 
rumbling somid that seemed to shake the 
earth ; immediately a great upheaving of 
the ground took place between the fort and 
the mouth of the mine, a great puff of 
smoke and flame followed, and then the 
ground fell in. And so the labor of some 
weeks was thrown away for the mutineers, 
who besides lost several men and a great 
stock of powder. 

" Martindale," said the engineer as they 
emerged from the coimter-mine, "you de- 
serve the Victoria Cross for that." 

" And don't I wish I may get it ! " said 
Tom, as he flimg himself down on his rough 
couch and fell mto a refreshing sleep ; ne 
had hardly closed his eyes for three days 
and nights. 

There was great joy in the little garrison 
over the doings of this eventful night. But 
the wiser ones felt that this was only a 
respite. The enemy would return to the 
attack with greater vigor, and would be all 
the more savage for the repulse. Then the 
thought came that Ungawallah was out of 
the ordinary routes of European troops in 
marching from one great station to another, 
and that therefore there was little chance 
of a relief. 

Things were still verv gloomy for the gal- 
^lant little garrison. As some of the old 
hands predicted, the enemy came on in 
force next day, and attempted to carry the 
'fort by storm. Once they succeeded in 
planting their ladders at one part of the 
wall, while an attack was made on another 
with such impetuosity that the whole of the 
little garrison assembled to repel it 

Luckily, the first mutineer who scaled the 
ladder was shot down the moment he set 
foot on the wall, and in another minute the 
ladder was flung down into the moat. 

All behaved admirably in the fort. The 
ladies were untiring in loading, and civil- 



ians as well as soldiers fought like veterans. 
The guns from Kholaghur did noble work, 
and the slugs, which nad once been Mrs. 
Major O'Mahoney's albata spoons, were de- 
livered by the old gun over the gate with 
telling effect. 

There were only two or three slight 
casualties in the garrison, but the slaughter 
of sepoys was considerable. Towards noon 
thev retired to their lines, carrying off their 
killed and wounded. And the attack was 
not b^un again that day, which was a 
great relief to the little garrison, worn out 
with watching, with working, and with 
fighting. 

It so chanced that on the afternoon of 
this very day, as the 203d Berkshire Rifles 
were camping, a native made his appear- 
ance and demanded an interview with the 
commanding officer. It was rather lucky 
for that native that the men had had a 
long hot march and were tired ; for the 
stories of cruelty, and indeed the traces of 
it they had met with, had made them fero- 
cious, and to see a native and to shoot at 
him were almost simultaneous occurrences. 
No doubt the innocent occasionally suffered 
with the guilty, but there was some excuse 
for our fellows. It was lucky, therefore, 
for this native, that he turned up when the 
men were asleep or lying down, and when 
the sentrv to whom he surrendered, hap- 
pened to oe in a merciful mood &om sheer 
weariness. And if it was lucky for the 
native it was lucky for others, too, for he 
had come to inform the colonel that an 
English garrison was besieged by a largely 
superior force of sepoys at Ungawallah, a 
town about fifteen nules westward along 
the river. 

This information was at first received 
with doubt. It was believed that it was a 
rtise to delay the regiment on its march to 
Lucknow, but the native produced a scrap 
of paper, on which was written, — " This 
man is loyal to the British cause. He has 
saved myself and three others, concealing 
us in his village at the risk of his own 
life. George McIntosh." The colonel 
had heard of the escape of Mr. Mcintosh, 
another civilian, and two officers, and of its 
being effected by a native. He therefore 
asked the man a few questions which satis- 
fied him of his identity, and then called his 
officers together and told them of the infor- 
mation he had received. 

The native begged of them to lose no 
time, as the rebels were mining the place 
and intended to blow it up. 

The colonel immediately broke up the 
encampment, told his men of the imminent 
pen! oi \keiic co\mtrymen and countrywo- 
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mei^ at Ungawalkh, and marched at once 
on the fort. 

Edward Harding questioned the native 
about the troops at Un^wallah and how he 
had learned their position, and the man was 
very communicative. At last Edward found 
that he had come up the river in a boat 
which was moored a little way down 
stream. The native told him he should 
take to the boat as soon as they reached it, 
for the river was a rapid one, and with a 
fidr wind he should outstrip the regiment, 
and might, perhaps, find some means of 
conveying intelligence of the coming suc- 
cors to'the besieged garrison. 

As soon as Edward learnt this he ex- 
erted his utmost eloquence to prevail on the 
colonel to let him ^6 on and announce the 
approach of the regunent. The colonel ob- 
jected strongly at first, but eventually gave 
in. And then Ted had to do his work over 
again, for the native declined to take him, 
— it would be sacrificing both their lives. 
At last, however, as it would be dark when 
they got to Ungawallah, and as Ted prom- 
ised to lie imder a heap of leaves and nets 
in the bottom of the Doat, he was allowed 
to embark, and before long was skimming 
the turbid yellow waters of the river, half 
smothered by the unsavory nets and other 
redolent odds and ends in which he was 
buried. 

At last, just after dark, the native ran his 
"boat ashore on a small islet, on which he 
landed, leaving Ted in the boat for a while. 
"When he returned, he brought with him 
three or four large gourds. Placing these 
in the bottom of the boat, he drew a knife, 
and then, selecting the largest, made a sort 
of helmet of it. While engaged in doing 
this he threw the other goiSds over at in- 
tervals. 

Finally, when the helmet was complete, 
lie told Ted, who had been lying in the bot- 
tom of the boat watching him with great 
interest, to put on the gourd, jump over- 
board, and drop quietly down stream in the 
wake of the boat. The other gourds had 
been thrown in by the crafty fellow to dis- 
arm suspicion. 

Ted did not feel very anxious for a bath 
in that cold and uninviting fluid, but there 
was no choice for it, so over he went. A 
rope flimg over the stem helped him along, 
and by and by a turn of the stream brought 
them under the fort of Ungawallah. Here 
the native signed to Ted to swim ashore. 

" The sentry will come round soon,'' he 
whispered, bending over the stem, "and 
you must shout to him and they Tl let down 
the rope. But you must be very careful. 
The sepoys have boats beJow." 



Ted /swam ashore, and hiding himself 
among the rough stones at the foot of the 
rock, kept a keen eye on the fort, watching 
for the sentry. It was late and dusk, and 
Ted felt the cold after his bath. He waited 
for a long time, but no sentry passed on the 
rampart above. 

" Had the native been deceiving him ? " 
he wondered. But the truth was, after their 
hard day's fighting the little garrison were 
resting, and tnis side of the fort, which was 
supposed to be inaccessible, was less care- 
fully guarded than usual. 

At last Ted's patience gave way. It was 
too dark for any one to see him from the 
opposite shore, and he could spy a light at 
a window in the lower part of the fort. He 
would try to scale the rock. 

It was dangerous and difficult work at 
first, for he was stiflf and numbed with cold. 
But he stru^led on and crawled up foot by 
foot. The dSirkness was rather in nis favor, 
for it prevented his seeing the terrors of the 
ascent. So, still he toiled up, — now resting 
for a while, with extended arms grasping 
some wide boss of stone, — now crawling on 
all-fours along a narrow ledge, — now hang- 
ing from some projecting spur. By the 
time he had got half-way up to the window, 
he was almost inclined to wish he had 
stayed below. But it was as far to go back 
as to go on now, and more dangerous, so he 
persevered. 

His clothes were almost torn off his back, 
his hands were bleeding, and his feet were 
cut (he had flung off his boots before he 
jumped into the river), and every limb was 
weary and bruised. But at length he man- 
aged to get his hands on the sill of the little 
window and drew himself up. 

" By Jove ! " was his exclamation on 
looking in. It was heard by those inside, 
and apparently was mistaken for some hos- 
tile sound, for the next thing Ted had to 
say was, " Don't fire, Tom ; it 's I, Edward 
Harding." 

Tom could hardly believe his ears, but he 
sprang to the window, flung it open, and 
half helped, half dragged his Mend in. 

"Where on earth do you drop from, 
Ted 1 " was all he could find power to 
say. 

" I have n't dropped from anywhere. I 
climbed up fix)m below. And the 203d is 
marching donwi to your relief and will be 
here before daybreak ! " 

" Hurrah ! '^ shouted Tom, — " hurrah ! " 
and he rushed out and shouted " Hurrah 1 " 
so vigorously that everybody came hurrying 
to learn what was the matter ; and when 
they heard they shouted " Hurrah I" tc^. 
The \>eaiea;ei» "^es^ ^V^ ^''^S&nxs:«^\^ 
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meant well enough, but couldn't for the 
life of them make out what the garrison 
could have to rejoice about. 

And all this time the pliant 203d was 
pushing on to Ungawallan for life and 
death! 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE BATTLE OF BREMNING MINOR. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Harding,'' said 
Philip, entering at the parsont^e-gate just 
as Prue was coming out, — " good morning. 
You are astir early. Some errand of chan- 
ty, I presume ? " 

" If early rising be due to charitable mo- 
tives, may I ask on what mission of mercy 
Mr. Philip Charlwood is out at eight in the 
morning T" 

" I am going on a mission the birds will 
consider anything but one of mercy. I want 
a brace or two to send to a friend in town." 

" But can't you put it ofif till later 1 — I 'm 
afraid you will wake baby out of her nap 
after breakfast." 

Philip was puzzled. 

" I don't quite understand. Wake baby ! " 

"Yes," said Prue, innocently. "I met 
you coming into our garden, and when you 
eaid you were after some birds I supposed 
they were on our lawn." 

" Ha ! ha ! now you 're poking fun, I 'm 
afraid, as the Yankees say. The truth is, 
that as I was passing the gate on my way to 
the keeper's I saw you coming down the 
lawn, and just stepped in to bid you good 



morning. 



" Dear, that was verv kind of you. But 
how tall you must be to see over our 
gate ! " 

" 0, there was no necessity for my see- 
ing over it, — I could see tnrough it, you 
know." 

" Ah, I forgot you lawyers are educated 
to see through things. But I did think that 
inch-thick oak-plank might have defied the 
eye of the law.' 

" I suppose it is a gimblet-eye which no 
timber can resist." 

" 0, you don't mean that you have been 
boring holes in our gate ! " 

" No, not for worlds," — and here Philip 
could n't help giving a return thrust, — " not 
for worlds, though spying is one of the 
pleasant customs of this little Eden." 

" Ah, you see, all country places abound 
in curiosity and scandal." 

"Heaven defend me from living in the 
country ! " 

"0, why] Honest, respectable people 
don't mina the prying of their neighbors. 



You surely can't prefer London to this de- 
lightful village ? — in fact, I won't hear even 
you so misreported even by yourself, for 
you seem to find it almost impossible to tear 
yourself away from Bremning." 

"Well, you see, a fellow must have a 
little regard for domestic ties. But I assure 
you I don't like the country, it is so uncom- 
fortable and impunctuaL" 

" Dear ! what a pity you came down 
here ! " 

" That regret sounded very sincere, Mrs. 
Harding." 

" Did it 1 Ah, well, I can sympathize 
with people who have unpleasant duties, so 
I suppose I can appreciate your discomfort 
here.' 

" It is very good of you. I am sure I am 
much obliged for the interest you kindly 
take in me. I feel I have done nothing to 
deserve it." 

" The relation in which I stand to your 
sister," said Prue, sharply and distinctly, 
" should explain the interest I take in her 
brother." 

" Ah, to be sure, — yes, you and she are 
great fnends, I believe, and it is really very 
Kind of you, because she is so very young 
and silly. I am sure she ought to oe grate- 
ful to you." 

" I don't wish that, Mr. Charlwood. J 
wish I could mfluence one so youngand 
and inexperienced, so as to prevent h 
being imposed on or deceived." 

" in what way 1 " asked Philip, coldly. 

" By a man, Mr. Philip Charlwood, who 
does not love her, and who, if he had a 
spark of honor, would not trv the faith of a 
girl affianced to one who is absent." 

" 0, is ihat the imposition ? I thought 
you were alluding to Mr. Edward Harding. 
He has not been neard of, by the way, has 
he, since he left England ? " 

" You are speaking of my brother-in-law, 
sir," said Prue, haughtily. 

" Yes, but not of mine, I hope." 

There had been some pretty fencing up 
to this point with only just the least uttle 
bit of temper in the exchanges. But now 
the swords were out in real earnest, and the 
foils were flung aside. 

" You have tried to obtain your hope by 
all means, fair or foul, Mr. Philip Charl- 
wood. Mr. Edward Harding is a man of 
honor, I should be sorry to see him the 
brother-in-law of any one who has not the 
same- claim to the title of gentleman." 

" I am delighted to hear your imprejudiced 
opinion of Mr. Harding's honor. I pre- 
sume you do not consider a man's claim to 
that title injured supposing he has to leave 
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"Certainly not, if lie pays his debts. 
Mr. Edward Harding does not owe a shil- 
ling at Oxford." 

f hilip was compelled to own to himself 
that this was a "nit, — a palpable hit," — 
" hut he returned to the attack. 

" And what do you think of a poor man 
who wins the heart of a rich but inexperi- 
enced girl surreptitiously 1 " 

" Mr. Philip Charlwood, you are uttering 
what is false, and what you know to be 
false," said Prue, confronting Philip with 
flashing eyes. She owned to James after- 
wards that she had for a brief second wished 
herseK a man that she might strike Edward's 
belier then and there. " It is false, Mr. 
Philip Charlwood. Edward Harding wooed 
your sister openly and honestly, and went 
to your father in an upright and straightfor- 
"ward manner. How your father treated 
liim I need not say ; you know, and I dare 
say approve of it." 

" I Qo not approve of a father bestowing 
a. daughter who will be rich some day on 
t^lie first penniless man who comes to ask 
for her." 

« Edward Harding is not a penniless man, 

JSdj. Charlwood ; he is a gentleman serving 

Ixis queen and country in the field, — not liv- 

ixxg at ease on the proceeds of chicanery and 

^^jmbbling ; and let me tell you also, Mr. 

C^harlwood, that your family might consider 

"tself honored by an alliance with the 

ardings. My family was as wealthy as 

ours, sir, but it has reason to be proud of 

y marrying a Harding." 

"Ah, your uncle doesn't think so, 

-fclnough." 

TasA hit must score to Philip. He had 

«en a little overmatched hitherto, for Prue 

the right on her side, but now she had 

id herself open to the retort which long 

experience at the bar enabled Philip to turn 

on her with. 

" That is no business of yours, sir," was 
Prue could reply, and that was rude, and 
othing more. 

" Ah, Mrs. Harding, if we would but all 
us attend to our own business ! If you, 
^ C3r instance, would not take so untiring an 
^^-iiterest in my sister's movements — " 

" Stop, Mr. Charlwood ! When Edward 

*3arding went away, — when your father 

-*Xad turned your sister out of doors, and she 

^tDught the protection of our roof, her afli- 

^^nced lover gave her to me as a sacred 

^^liaige, — as sacred as a charge received at a 

^eath-bed, for who knows whether he may 

^*^ctum ? I consider that I have a right to 

"Cratch over her with a sisterly, almost moth- 

- ^ily affection. I have as much right as 

S^ourself." 



" Pshaw, Mrs. Harding ! you know this 
is sentimental nonsense. Let us talk like 
sensible people. That silly girl plighted 
her troth to Mr. Harding when she did not 
know her own mind. He, apparently, has 
forgotten all about her — " 

" How dare you say thJat 1 " 

" My dear madam, we may as well discuss 
this quietly. Pray be patient. I was go- 
ing to say that he has apparently forgotten 
all about her, for she has received not a 
line from him since they parted." 

" I am not sure that EtlwaKl Harding 
would write, for he might have known Mr. 
Charlwood would not scruple to open his 
letters ; but, leaving that out of the ques^ 
tion, we have not heard from him because 
the first mail after his arrival in India was 
lost in the Red Sea, and he was probably 
ordered ofif at once into the disturbed dis- 
tricts, where, if he had time to write, he 
would not have the opportunity of post- 
ing." 

" You shoidd have been a special pleader, 
Mrs. Harding." 

"If that is intended for a compliment, 
sir, I must b^ to decline it. I consider a 
paid advocate must sacrifice conscience and 
principles to his profession. I am no paid 
advocate, — I simply speak the truth." 

" Surely you do not suppose I have re- 
ceived a retainer from my lather in the case 
of Charlwood v, Harding ? " 

" I really can't tell, Mr. Charlwood, any 
more than I can guess your retainer — I 
think that was what you called it — in the 
case of Lysaght v, Harding ; but, whatever 
it is, and however large the reward, you 
have certainly more than earned it. You 
have conducted the case with consummate 
skill from the beginning, and there is noth- 
ing that you have not sacrificed for it." 

, Philip smiled. He couldn't help smil- 
ing, for he felt it was true that he had con- 
ducted his case with excellent tact and judg- 
ment. Prue saw the smile, and hated him 
for it. 

" O, I know what your smile means now, 
Mr. Charlwood. I ought to have under- 
stood it the first day you came here, with 
professions of friendsmp and a pretence of 
peacemaking. I hated you then, — I know 
why I hated you now." 

Philip bowed. 

"You do me too much honor, under 
the circumstances, to speak to me. Good 
morning." 

" Stop, Mr. Charlwood ; you were coming 
to see Mr. Harding, I presume, when I met 
you — " 

" dear, no I It; "w^ is>rt \Xifc ^^^assocc^ ^ 
seeing you 
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"Me?'' 

" Yes, entirely. I jessed you would be 
goin^ out for a stroU, and as two young 
people in whom I take an interest were 
going out for a walk, and one of them has 
not much more stay to make here, I was 
desirous of prevailing on you to let them 
alone for once/' 

" Coward I " said little Prue, growing 
crimson with anger. 

She felt he had outwitted her, and in a 
most unworthy way, and she was angry 
with both herself and him. 

There was a little pause. Philip felt he 
had gone a little too far, and was silent. 
Prue was too angry to speak. 

At last she found words. With an en- 
forced calm she pointed to the gate, and 
said quietlv, but with great intensity, — 

" Mr. Pmlip Charlwood, there Hes the 
gate of the parsona^, inside which I never 
wish to see you agam." 

" Your wishes in this case are commands, 
madam. But as you forbid me the house, 
perhaps you will convey to Mr. Harding the 
intelligence which I intended to bring to 
him this afternoon.'' 

" I will convey any message to him." 

" Will you tell him that I greatly regret 
that all the eloquence and arguments of a 
* paid advocate have failed S) induce my 
father to restore the chaplain's salary of 
which he felt it his duty to deprive him ?" 

" I never expected Mr. Charlwood to re- 
store that, — any more than I should ex- 
pect Mr. Philip Charlwood to advise its 
restoration." 

" 0, I 'm verv averse from my father's 
retaining it, and so, you see, I 've proposed 
that he shall start a chaplain, and as I occa- 
sionally read prayers to the servants, I think 
of drawing the salary myself. In feet, my 
father has promised it to me in the event 
of its not returning to Mr. Harding. Pray, 
present my compliments to him, — I wish 
you a very good morning." 

He took off his hat, and Prue bowed very 
low in return. 

"I wish you good morning, sir. I am 
glad to hear that prayers are occasionally 
read at the Manor-house. I have half feared 
from the practices of its inhabitants that no 
Christian observances were kept up." 

" Thank you," Philip retorted, as he 
closed the gate, " we have not b^n very 
regular always, but now that I am to be 
paid, I 've no doubt I shall feel as earnest 
as a real clergyman. Good dav ! " 

With that ne strode off, ratner delighted 
than otherwise at his little encounter. It 
was to him what putting on the gloves ydth. 
a clever amateur is to a practised boxer. It 



was pleasant exercise which more than re- 
paid the pain of a chance tap or two. 

"Egad, she's a plucky little woman. 
Ought to have been a man and at the bar, — 
she hits out straight from the shoidder. 
Gave me a nasty one or two. But I think 
she will feel the punishment most. And 
now for these birds I told her of at first to 
keep her quiet. I know where to find the 
brace." So saying, Philip walked briskly 
off in the direction which Marcus and Bella 
had taken when he dropped in to intercept 
Prue. 

Poor Prue did feel the punishment 
When the excitement was over, she kept 
recalling some of Philip's cruel taunts, and 
it ended in her going up stairs and taking 
Prue the second, who was her confidante in 
all troubles, in her lap, and crying very 
hard for some time, to the wondering dis- 
tress of Martha Ogleby, who was firmly 
convinced that some of the things must 
have gone wrong in the wash, — sudi losses 
being connected in her mind with the spec- 
tacle of her mother weeping because " them 
dratted tramps had been stealing again, — 
how ever the squire's cambric handkerchers 
was to be replaced she could n't tell." Mar- 
tha viewed tne world from two stand-points, 
— one was baby, and the other was wash- 
ing, — and whatever she did not perceive 
through the one or the other of these medi- 
ums she looked upon with a stolid wonder 
and bewilderment that made her a very 
difficult subject to deal with. Washing she 
had been bom to, — baby was the only ac- 
quired taste she had, and she referred every- 
tning in the world to these two prime causes. 
So in this case, as she knew babv was quite 
well and very good, being, in fact, asleep, 
she fell bax^k on the linen, and, supposing 
Prue's grief was due to some error about the 
number of things that had gone and the 
number of things that had come back from 
the wash, started off to the linen-cupboard 
in the spare room and went over the whole 
of the basket, comparing the articles with 
the items in the bilL 

So Prue had the nursery to herself, where 
she was by and by discovered by her hus- 
band, still sobbing over baby. He was, of 
course, surprised at her sorrow, and asked 
its cause, and so with a few tears and gulps 
the little champion went over her fight with 
Philip. 

James looked very grave here and there, 
but he felt that Phihp had been attacked 
first, and that Prue had, to the best of her 
power, given as good as she took. So he 
felt he could not quarrel with Charlwood 
for standing on the defensive. 

As for the loss of the two hundred a year, 
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it was a loss, lie owned, especially with Prue 
the second and her future to be taken into 
consideration, but he must do as best he 
could. He wished the parish were in bet- 
ter order, so that he could take pupils with- 
out feeling he was neglecting his auty. 

With regard to Bella, he could only re- 
peat what he had said before, — that she 
was unworthy of Ted, that the family would 
be anything out a desirable connection, and 
that Edward would probably survive this 
disappointment as he had another. 

But Prue was not so easily satisfied. 
Whether Bella was worthy or not, she had 
been left in her care, and she was bound to 
cling to her charge to the last. 
• "I remember Edward said about the 
Balaklava charge that, though it was utterly 
useless and purposeless, it was the duty of 
the men to charge when they had the or- 
ders. I have oiders to guard Bella, and, 
let her be worth whatever she mav, I must 
fight for her till the last ! " 

" You 're a courageous little woman, 
Prue ; but you owe me a duty, too, which 
is, not to kill yourself with worry." 

" Never fear, James," said the little wo- 
man, smiUng up at him through her tears. 

" Please 'm," said Martha Ogleby, enter- 
ing radiant, " I Ve a-counted 'em, and there 
ain^t none missin', — on'y one o' the young 
Miss Challood's hanshykers come home in- 
stead o' youm." 

" It 's quite right, Martha, I dare say. I 
had n't counted tnem." 

" Aw ! " said Martha, and collapsed. 

She knew it was not baby, and now she 
had learnt it was not the linen. Both these 
e^rolanations faihng, there was only one 
other alternative open to Martha, — " Tis n't 
Miss Prue, and tisn't the clothes, — well, 
then it's somethin'." And somethin' not 
bein^ either of the first two alternatives 
was m reality nothing to Martha, who re- 
lapsed into her old calm puzzle as to what 
the world, with the exception of baby and 
the washing, could possibly be, what it was 
meant for, and why it went on as it did. 

How many of my lady readers, especially 
in the present dearth of good servants, 
must be longing to engage this domestic 
treasure ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Philip, piping a lively 
whistle, stepped out gayly along the road 
where he expected to meet Marcus and 
Bella. He had brought his friend to the 
point a few days before by hinting that 
when he wished him to flirt with Bdla he 
did not expect he would carry the game so 
fieir and make love so desperately. Marcus 
had of his oa*ti free will been thmkin^ that 
lie had made a conquest of Bella, ana cal- 



culating how much old C. would give her, 
and whether she would not look very 
charming as the Countess of Mountgarret, 
so that this very mild expostulation of his 
friend's settled the question. 

" My dear boy, 1 should not have ven- 
tured to trifle with her affection in such a 
manner. The fact is, you see, that I really 
entertain a deep passion for her — a love 
that I should have ere this asked her seri- 
ously to allow and return, if that confound- 
ed little she-parson had given me a fair 
chance." 

" My dear Marcus, I am indeed delighted. 
By Jove ! the dream of my life, — tlmt my 
most intimate friend should marry my sis- 
ter." (And then he said to himself, " That 
two hundred is potted." ) " Marcus, shake 
hands. I congratulate you and myself, — I 
know she loves you, — and as for that Mrs. 
Harding, I '11 get her out of the way." 

"A thousand thanks, Philip. But how 
and when?" 

" When ? to-morrow morning. How ? 
leave that to me ! " 

So it was agreed that the following morn- 
ing Marcus should take Bella out for a 
walk to a romantic little plantation where 
there was a picturesque water-mill and a 
small lake ^t was a pond actually), — a 
scene of which Bella was very fond, be- 
cause it reminded her of so many novels, — 
and that then and there he should declare 
his love. 

When Philip reached the stile leading 
into the plantation he paused. 

** Better not go any farther. I might 
just drop in on them as he was poppmg 
the question," 

So he sat down on the stile, .lit a cigar, 
and made a mental inventory of the luxuries 
on which he would expend his extra two 
hundred a year. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A RAGE FOR LIFE. 

Vert earnestly and impatiently did the 
little garrison of Ungawallah wait for the 
dawn. Every man was imder arms, and all, 
fretted for the time to come when they 
might sally out and attack their besiegers. 

It was impossible altogether to overlook 
the fact that the sepoys considerably out- 
numbered the 203a. But they would be 
taken by surprise and so attacked at an ad- 
vanta^, and, with the little garrison to take 
them m the rear, would be in but a poor 
plight. 

Of late, since the blowing up of the pow- 
der-wagons, there had been oetter watch 
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kept on the fort by the mutineers, but they 
were so secure, tney thought, from attack 
from without, that tney did not post sentries, 
except towards the fortress. 

The gray dawn broke rapidly, and the 
stars went in rapidly, for there is little 
twilight in those climes. It had been a 
long watch for morning, but not a man had 
nodded for one instant, lest perchance he 
should lose a second's start in the race to 
meet the foe. 

Everything soimded very distinctly to the 
eager, listening ears in Ungawallah fortress. 
The stamp of the steed, the rattle of his 
halter-cham, the tramp of the patrol, and the 
noise of his accoutrements came clearly 
on the wind. And as the day lightened and 
broadened they heard the regular tread of 
a large body of men, and trembled lest they 
should wake the foe. But the foe were not 
listening for it as they were. And so the 
Berkshire Rifles came on the scene. 

There was a ringing cheer. 

Then came the shrieks of the terrified 
sepoys, turning out of their tents half awake 
to meet the avenging steel, as our gallant 
fellows rushed on m a race to be the first at 
the enemy. 

Out poured the garrison with a fierce 
shout, and fell on the mutineers in the rear. 
They struck with a will, and when they 
fired they brought down their men, for they 
had a score to clear ofif, and would not waste 
a single shot at random. 

The fight was not a long one. The 
slaughter was great. The 203d attacked 
the sepoy camp about the centre, having 
come up imder shelter of a tamarind grove, 
which at this point ran close to the lines. 
The mutineers at the two extremes of the 
camp got under arms with all haste, and 
hastened to support their fellows, but the 
sally of the garrison alarmed them. They 
were ignorant of the numbers of the enemy, 
and supposed they were surrounded, for 
they believed it impossible that the garrison 
could be acting in concert with the reliefs, — 
how could they have been communicated 
with ? After a brief halt, in which their 
leaders tried to rally them, they fairly broke 
and fled. The Rines were too tired with 
their forced march to pursue them far, and 
the garrison was too small for the purpose, 
not to mention that it, too, was wearied out 
with watching and fighting. 

But the 203d followed the fugitives to a 
brow of the slope, beyond which spread by 
the banks of the river long levels of rice- 
ground, and thence fired after the flying 
wretches volley after volley as long as they 
were in nmge. 

Then came the rest from marching and 



fighting, and the meeting of the rescued 
and the rescued. They had been too mudi 
occupied to take much notice of each other 
till then. 

The little garrison was rapturous in its 
gratitude. There was such a collation got 
up immediately for the 203d on the spot, 
tne ladies setting out all sorts of provisions, i 
and waiting on their deliverers with merry , 
alacrity ; and the brave fellows, who had 
found a fine appetite on their march, did 
justice to the entertainment. That night 
the 203d encamped — in the tents of the 
departed sepoys — in front of the fort, which 
was not large enough to accommodate 
them. 

The next morning a coimcil of war was 
held. The 203d was bound to jpush on to 
effect a junction with the reliefs marching 
on Luclmow. The little garrison could not 
be left at Ungawallah, and yet there were 
no means of transport for the women and 
children, for the sepoys had gone off with 
all the horses, with the exception of those 
which on the night of the mutiny were rid- 
den by the officers. What was to be done ** 

The commanding officer of the Berkshire 
Rifles offered to leave a company — or eve:*^ 
two — at the fort, and march on with th^ 
rest to join the main body, which, after rc^ 
lieving Lucknow, might despatch a force t*^ 
Ungawallah to convey the garrison to ^ 
place of safety. 

But those who had been imprisoned sC^ 
long in the fort were most unwilling to Tmr- 
dertake a further captivity of their own ac^ 
cord. They would underco any hardship^ 
rather than that, — the ladies especially de- 
claring they would rather inarch afoot with^ 
the 203d than submit to another day's stay^ 
in the fort. And no wonder ! The eneniy" 
had so nearly succeeded in the attempt to^ 
drive a mine that the fort did not appear at: 
all a safe place. The gleaming bayonets of 
the gallant 203d were a better protectionj 
than the fix)wning walls of Ungawallah. 

It was c^uite plain, however, that, willing 
as they might be, the ladies were incapable^ 
of facing t£e fatigues of the march, it waai 
not easy to devise any plan for their trans- 
portation, but stop in the fort they could, 
not and would not 

Fortimately, while they were in dire per- 
plexity on this point, Ted remembered tliats 
sometning had been said by the native who* 
brought nim to Ungawallah about therei 
being boats in the possession of the muti- 
neers. Search w^ made, and three smalL 
boats and a couple of flats, which had beeoi 
used in conveying provender, were foundl 
in a creek a little below the fort. Here wae 
> an unex^cted means of escape. The ho&tB 
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were laimched and brought lip to a con- 
venient landing-place, where they were in- 
spected and leaks looked for and stopped. 
It was agreed that, as there were no sweeps 
discoverable in the flats, they should be 
towed by two of the smaller boats. If they 
could only get to Kholaghur, which was 
now in the possession of a regiment of in- 
fantry and a detachment of artillery, they 
would be safe. Kholaghur had been aban- 
doned by the mutineers after a massacre of 
the whites, but was occupied by a large 
force en route for Lucknow. The heavy 
artillery, having been found to retard seri- 
ously the advance of the relief, was left 
here with one regiment of foot, find was in 
a strongly intrenched position. 

A company of the 203d was to be left to 

form, an escort and to man the boats ; the 

w^omen, children, wounded, and invalids 

'Were to be put on board the flats. The 

tliird small boat was also to be manned, and 

"to act as a sort of tender to assist in towing 

^^)vhere there were rapids, or to render aid n 

£Liiy boat ran agroimd. 

Finally, it was determined that the for- 
"fcress of Ungawallah should be blown up. It 
Xxad originally been a native fort, and before 
"t^^Iie days of gunpowder must have been 
^iiJmost impregnable. But the near success 
of the mutineers in undermining it betrayed 
its weakness, and it was therefore agreed 
"fcliat it should be blown up. 

At his special request, Edward Harding 
'^vas left behind with the company. He was 
«t>j)pointed to steer the boat which was to 
^ct as tender, Tom Martindale taking the 
^H^'^dder in the first, and Tom Friston in the 
^t^cond, of the towing boats. 

It was agreed that the river expedition 
^liould start late at night, and that the regi- 
^^ent should march on the following mom- 
^^^«ig, after firing a train which should blow 
>Xp the magazine of the fort. Although they 
"^ere so glad to escape from it, and so loath 
'tio prolong their stay there, the little garri- 
son could not find it in their hearts to over- 
"tlirow the Walls that had sheltered them 
^^fVom the savage foe. But, besides this, it 
^vvas thought as well that the fugitives should 
Viave got a fair start ere the noise of the ex- 
X^losion alarmed the villages in the immedi- 
0.te neighborhood. It was more than pos- 
^We that the sepoys might have rallied in 
Cionsiderable numbers in some such places 
in the vicinity, and the women and chddren 
should be placed in comparative safety be- 
fore the bellow of the explosion, the tremor 
of the earth, and the great column of smoke 
should tell the lurking foe that UngawallaJi 
^as no more. 

Late at night, when the moon shed its 



glittering light on the turbulent flood and 
showered its glimmering touches of silver 
upon the trees and rocks above the r^ver, — 
wnen all was silent save for the wash of the 
waters, the moan of a night-bird, or the cry 
of the jackal, — the boats put off, and their 
occupants waved a silent adieu to the group 
of officers and men of the 203d that had 
gathered to see them off. 

As Edward was stepping into his boat the 
surgeon of his regiment came up to him. , 

" Look here, Harding," said he, " there 
are several children in arms in those boats, 
'and the exposure to the night air, and the 
worry and anxiety their mothers have un- 
dergone lately, may make them peevish. 
But their crjdng might lead the enemy to 
you, so IVe put some quieting compoimds 
in this bottle, — a sort of Daffy, you know, 
— a drop or two of which will quiet thenu 
I meant to give it to one of the ladies, but 
as you have a roving commission, it will be 
more handy with you, after all, perhaps. I 
have had some lint and bandages and a 
composing draught or two put on board the 
second boat, which contains the sick and 
wounded. I wish you a safe voyage ! Good 
by ! " 

Edward stepped into his boat and pushed ' 
off. All the oars had been carefully muffled, 
so that there was very little noise. He 
ordered his men to pml gently up stream 
alongside the flats, which were waiting for 
his signal to start. He inquired in each 
boat if all was right and everybody safely 
aboard, and then, having made sure of this, 
gave the word to his crew to give way and 
get ahead a bit. Then -he gave a low 
whistle, — the men in the towing boats bent 
over their oars, and then the towing-lines 
grew taut, and the flats began to toil up 
stream. They were off ! 

The river was swollen with recent rains, 
and flowed with great force, sweeping at 
times round a bend with such impetuosity 
that Edward's boat had on several occasions 
to lend a hand at the tow-rope. It was ter- 
ribly tedious work, as towing always is, but 
it seemed more than ordiiianly slow to the 
fugitives. They made such small progress 
that some of those who longed to put. as 
much distance as possible between them 
and the scene of their dangers grew weary 
of watching how long they were in passing 
objects on me shore. 

Thus they rowed steadily on until dawn, 
when fortunately they found themselves en- 
tering a jungle. It had been a question of 
doubt aniong them whether it would be 
better to lie to and try to conceal themselves 
by day, or to press on at all nsk&. TVsfc 
jungle, 'wbieii Toa. «\aT\!^ ^<i ^iK^ossa ^^'s. *^sifc 
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river on both sides, allowed them still to 
press on, while it concealed them from ob- 
servation. 

It was very difficult work to thread the 
river, which was here and there divided into 
separate channels by islets or rocks. It then 
became Edward's duty to find out which 
channel was navigable. The search often 
occupied some time. In one or two cases 
the water in the best channel was so shallow 
that they had to get out and push the boats 
over them. But they worked away with 
stem and silent determination. 

" By Jove ! Tom," whispered Edward, as 
they succeeded, after immense exertion, in 
getting the boats over one of the worst shal- 
lows, " if the beggars are in possession of any 
forts, or indeed any position, along the river, 
we must run the gantlet, for we can't come 
back. We should get aground, and be mur- 
dered at their leisure.'* 

" You 're right, Ted ; and yet we can 
hardly expect the river to deepen as we go 
higher, so that our chances are poor ones, 
any way. Does any one know whether 
there 's a fort between here and Khola- 
ghur ] " 

Edward did not know, but he would in- 
quire. There was little hope of finding any 
one acquainted with the country, but he 
questioned all. Luckily, the civil engineer, 
who had been inspector of the defences at 
Ungawallah, had some years since resided 
at Kholaghur. While there he had been em- 
ployed by a speculative nabob, who thought 
he could grow cotton in the neighborhood, 
to survey the stream with a view to canali- 
zation. He reported that to the best of his 
recollection there were no forts, or even 
villages, between Kholaghur and Ungawal- 
lah ; but there was, a few miles above the 
jungle, a large overhanging rock, on which 
were the ruins of a native fortification, re- 
puted to have been the stronghold of a tribe 
of robbers. 

-The robbers were swept away some years 
ago, but he feared their position might be 
occupied — if the sepoys knew of the route 
they were going to take — and would give 
the enemy such an immense advantage that 
all the crews of the boats could be shot down 
without a chance of defending themselves or 
retaliating. 

Edward went back to Tom, and told him 
what the engineer said. 

" Take him into your boat, Ted, and let 
him report how far we are from the rock. 
We must take a rest before we come there. 
My fellows, in spite of relieving each other 
every hour or so, are getting knocked up." 

" We had better halt at the end of the 
jungle, and serve out rations ; then look to 



our arms, pull on quietly till we cet in sight 
of the bluff, and then let go for dear lif^' 

"Go and fetch the engineer, Ted, and 
then we 11 arrange plans." 

Edward pulled back and took the engi- 
neer on board. 

" Well, Mr. Martyn," said Tom, when the 
boats were alongside again, " how 's the river 
there?" 

" Pretty broad, and quite deep enough for 
boats of our draught." 

" Which side is the bluff ?" 

"The one I chiefly refer to is on our. 
right ; but on the opposite bank is an answer- 
ing eminence, not so high, if I remember 
rignt, but so densely wooded as to afford 
ample cover to sharpshooters." 

" Is the ascent of the bluff &om the land 
side difficult ? " [ 

" I should say not, for it is covered with 
a grove of trees, and is, as far as I can recall, 
a gentle slope." 

"We must have a forlorn hope, gentle- 
men," said Tom. "A few of us must be 
Eut ashore a little before we come to the 
luff, and must make a rush up it and tiy 
to distract their attention while the boate 
get by." 

" Let us hope the precaution won't be 
needed," said one of the civilians in Tom's 
boat ; " but I 'm ready to go, for one." 

"We must have soldiers, I'm afraid," 
said Tom. " Sorry to disappoint ;f ou ; but, 
you see, a handful of discipline in a case 
like this is better than oceans of pluck." 

" Well, I suppose you '11 let me go as * a 
little one in,' if 1 want ]" said the other. 

" No ; you must stop and help along the 
boats." 

" Well, 1 11 obey orders," said the civilian. 

" The forlorn hope had better land in this 
boat and haul it up. In case the bluff is 
not occupied they can return, launch it, and 
soon catch us up," suggested Edward. 

*^ Each boat must trust to itself and look 
after itself, for you must try and cany off 
the women, — not stop to fight" 

"Better to lose a few than all, — there 
would be no time for rescue." 

"We are getting near the end of the 
jungle," said Mr. Martyn, the engineer ; " a 
few strokes roimd that point wiU bring us 
in sight of the bluff." 

" Easy all ! " said Tom, "pull for shore." 

The boats rowed to the bank, and their 
occupants landed. Rations were then served 
out, and the wearv oarsmen stretched their 
tir^ limbs on the sward and snatched a 
few minutes' rest. 

" Mr. Martyn," said Tom, drawing the 
engineer a little apart from the spot where 
\h& tem&ed -women — terrified, yet quite 
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nnconscious of the new danger immediately 
impending — were sitting. " Mr. Martyn, 
do you tmnk I can get anywhere near the 
place without fear of discovery ? " 

"Yes, the banks are wooded on both 
sides.'' 

" A good idea ; I can wade along close 
in shore and reconnoitre. Tell Harding 
where I Ve gone.'* 

Tom was gone about an hour, and came 
back with bad tidings. He had got as far 
as a bend of the stream whence ne could 
see two or three sepoys posted on the bank. 
He could not tell now many there were on 
the bluff, but it was evident that prepara- 
tions had been made to cut them on. 

There was no use trying to conceal the 
danger longer. It was equally useless to 
think of turning back. So they called the 
little party together and told them of the 
dire peril before them. Tom had carefully 
reconnoitred, and he recommended that the 
forlorn hope should land at the bend where 
he had stopi)ed and push on to the knoll, 
the boats waiting for five minutes, and then 
starting at racing pace. It was to be clearly 
understood that each boat with its attendant 
flat must look after its own interests. There 
must be no pause to help the others, for 
such a delay would involve all in the 
slai^hter. 

Then, came the volunteering for the for- 
lorn hope. Tom explained that it must 
consist entirely of soldiers. Every soldier 
was ready to volunteer for the aesperate 
duty, so at last it was determined that they 
should cast lots. And a lot fell on Tom 
Martindale, but Edward Harding was not 
ofthenimiber. 

Next they cast lots who should be in the 
first boat, and Edward Harding's place was 
to be there, but Mary was to go in the sec- 
ond boat 

Edward tried hard to persuade Tom to 
change places with him, but Tom would 
uot listen to him. If they, the principal 
leaders of the little expedition, vacillated, 
what could they eiroect of the men ? 

" Take care of Mary as far as you can, 
Ted. Good by. God bless you, ola fellow ! 
Save my poor child if you can ! " They 
Wrung each other's hands warmly. 

And then followed the parting of Tom 
from his wife and child, 'vniich I dare not 
attempt to describe. 

Last of all the little boat with the forlorn 
Hope put off, keeping well under the bank. 
The two other boats with the flats in tow 
got out into mid-stream, the men bending 
over their oars, waiting for the signal to 
8tart. Tom Friston steered the first boat, 
Mr. Martyn the second. Edward Harding 

8 



stood in the bows of Friston's boat, watch 
in hand, waiting to give the word as quietly 
as if he had been holding the bung for a 
college race on old Isis. 

" Are vou ready ? " 

" Ready." 

" Off ! " — and away they went. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

NOT OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE, BUT ON 
WITH THE NEW. 

Bella Charlwood had selected a most 
romantic spot for the scene of the proposal. 
It was just the place to suit so very senti- 
mental a young lady. 

Vale Farm — in reality it was only a 
water-mill — was situated at the foot of a 
wooded slope. About half-way up the 
hillside there was a spring issuing from a 
cave, locally reported to have been the 
haunt of a highwayman. A narrow chan- 
nel conducted the stream to a good-sized 
pool, originally, perhaps, an artificial reser- 
voir, but now so neglected as to appear a 
natural lake of small dimensions. Thence 
the water. was conveyed for a few yards 
under ground in iron pipes, which then, 
supported on two ivy-covered stone piers, 
earned it over a plashy, brier-grown hollow 
to turn the huge wheel of the milL Hav- 
ing performed its task, the emancipated 
brooklet boiled out below the mill and 
flowed away across the meadows in the 
plain below, where its course might be 
traced by the pollard-willows along its 
banks, until it joined th^ distant river. 

It was a very pretty scene, with plenty 
of charming bits for an artist's pencil. 
There was the dark chasm whence the 
brook sprang, with plumes of hartstongue 
waving above it, with trails of ivy or sprays 
of dog-rose and blackberry looped across 
it, with a young sapling spiring up slender 
and green from a ledge where the wind had 
carried a stray seed. Above the arch ran 
the road which meandered down to the 
milL — a road with a south aspect, so that 
the bank beyond it, overgrown with privet 
and whitethorn, was a rare basking-ground 
for the choicest butterflies, which fluttered 
up in crowds when you passed. Above 
this was a belt of pines and firs, their som- 
bre greenery clear cut against the sky, while 
the sunlight glowed brightly on their red 
and silvery stems. 

Sparkling and prattling as it issued from 
its dark prison in the hillside, the brook 
hastened on to the pool, refreishing the 
herbage on. i\A V»«Dik& ^wiJiXsL ^\)lOc^ Olrsss. ^'a?^ 
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Bprinklings of dew that a brighter emerald 
graced the feathery fem-fronos ; while the 
spires of foxgloves towered higher and the 
snowy flowers of the bramble bloomed more 
thickly where they bent over the little 
thread of water. 

The pool was a deep, quiet, calm mirror, 
reflecting the gray boles of the beeches and 
the graceful foliage of the horse-chestnuts 
that hun^ over i^ and giving back with 
increased intensity the blue of the clear sky 
above all. 

The stream was reputed to be a petrifying 
spring, — and, indeed, it deposited on the 
huge wheel such flakes of hard lime that it 
seemed to turn it into stone, — so that, if 
you struck it, it did not give back the dull 
soimd of wood, but the sharp, almost metal- 
lic ring of stone. Whetner it was the 
peculiarity of the water, or some peculiar 
species of weed growing in it, that gave the 
pool its strange color, I know not, but there 
was a vivid blue-green about its depths that 
reminded one of a scene-painter's idea of 
the bottom of the sea, rather than of nature. 
It would hardly have surprised one had the 
wine-dark gloom dissipated to reveal below 
the water-nymphs sporting, or some river- 
god asleep upon his urn. Beyond the pool 
was an orchard filled with quaint masses of 
rock (a soft, crumbling rock, identical in 
character with the lime deposit of the 
stream), which gave a weird, strange look 
to the place. 

But for a few trifling things, — such as 
the busy hum of the waterwheel, the pres- 
ence of some articles of dab-wash on the 
hedges, and the smell of cooking (wafted 
from the mill chimney, which was on a 
level with the pool, so abrupt was the 
descent to the wheel), — trifling things that 
spoke plainly of modem times and civiliza- 
tion, you might have imagined the orchard, 
pool, and cave the haunt of some wicked 
magician or ogre. Those fantastic rocks 
were the knightis who, failing to overthrow 
the wicked one, were by him changed into 
stone. That cave is the entrance-hall of 
his vast palace ; if you peer into the 
gloom you may almost fancy you see the 
usual horn suspended beside the gate. That 
mysterious pool is the prison in which he 
conceals the princess to rescue whom so 
many knights have fought and failed. 

No wonder, then, if your prosy novelist 
is so carried away by the romance of the 
spot, that Bella should be so much attached 
to it. 

Hither, then, she led Marcus Lysaght 
early on the morning of the day of the 
battle of Bremning Minor. 

It was a beautiful morning. The long. 



blue shadows stretched far across the grass, 
over which now and then flitted little 
patches of shade cast by the flying fleeces 
overhead. The trees were touched, as with 
a loving hand, with the melancholy glories 
of autumn. A little tinge of melancholy is 
needed to make anything exquisitely enjoy- 
able ; the small, black speck in a rosy 
apple heightens the beauty of the color, and 
hints that it is perishable. And this per- 
ishableness makes it the more dear to us, 
for we weary of and do not value — we 
poor perishable creatures — that which ig 
everlasting and unchangeable. Our nature 
cannot grasp it. And so the golden and 
russet, me crimson and purple, glories of 
autumn make the season very deai to us 
alL 

It had not been too dry an autumn, and. 
the fields were green and velvety in thfe 
early dawn, gUttering with dewdrops, ancL 
sprinkled with daisies. The larks wer^ 
aloft twinkling against the sky, and ther^ 
was a hum and stir — a sort of praise-givin^s 
murmur — in the air, as Marcus and Bell^3 
passed over the Lea on their way to Vali^ 
tarm. There was a wishing-well on th^ 
Lea, where a tiny thread of water trillecn 
into a mossy stone basin. Of course Bell^ 
could not resist the temptation of going ancn 
drinking some of the mystic spring, an( — = 
breathing a wish over it. Marcus readil^^ 
fell in with the idea, and they each took — 
draught in the hollow of their hand, i^H 
accoraance with the superstitious r^ula^ 
tions of the spot. 

Marcus had won a great advantage ove=s 
Edward Harding by the readiness wit^ 
which he humored Bella's romantic vaga^ 
lies. To her he appeared to approve of an^* 
share in all her sentimental notions, but th 
truth was he only humored them, wherea= 
Ted — who was, m his own way, romanti 

enough himself, more so than Marcus 

had rather snubbed some of her choic*-* 
follies. Marcus Lysaght was more of ^ 
man of the world tnan Ted, whose experi — 
ence of life was won in no wider field tha]^ 
the university, while Marcus had from hi—- 
youth moved much in fashionable life. J0 
capital dancer, and much in request at ball.^ 
and parties of every description, Marcu^ 
had feamt how to make himself agreeable^ 

He knew that in life, as at a ball, you ar-* 
constantly changing partners and ms-d-vi^ 
You are introduced to a young lady t-^ 
dance one set of quadrilles with her, an^ 
then probably never to meet her again. TZ 
is therefore wise to learn a method 1>^ 
which to put yourself on an easy footint^ 
with one with whom your acquaintance x^ 
fated to be so short, but on whom you msh 
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to leave a favorable impression, or at any 
Tate not to leave an unfavorable one. Mar- 
cus's secret was simple enough. He endeav- 
ored to find out as briefly as possible the 
particular tastes of the lady he danced with, 
and, having done so, to identify himself with 
them. 

In this way he charmed Miss Chasuble 
by talking High Church, Miss Serious by 
his evangelical proclivities. Miss Kanter^ by 
his admiration of Spurgeon, Miss Canter, 
by his opinion of Cumming. He talked 
Toryism with the Hon. Miss Evelyn True- 
blue, daughter of the Earl of Highandry, 
and rabid Radicalism with Miss Jenny, 
daughter of Mr. Staple, the cotton-spinner. 
He was poetical with Miss Flighty, histori- 
cal with Miss Crammer, pmlanthropical 
"With Miss Misshins, and absurd with Miss 
Criggle. He was enabled to do this effec- 
tively. It did not require any great depth 
of reading to keep a little ahead of each 
lady in her particular walk, and his mem- 
ory was a good one. 

From this training, therefore, he was 
o[uite prepared to go Avith Bella in her 
admiration of romance. He did, indeed, 
x^ad a great many novels himself, always 
^fciocking off a chapter or two with his 
cigar after breakfast ; but he read them as 
SI sort of counter-irritant to his law studies. 
The law books were full of information, 
€uid very heavy ; the novels were quite 
devoid of anything instructive, and very 
1 ight : and so he took the latter to correct 
"the former. 

He and Bella got on admirably. He 
took the water of tne wishing-well with an 
«ippearance of faith and fervor which de- 
lighted Bella, and no doubt considerably 
influenced the wish that she uttered inter- 
xially. 

Then they wandered on, and toiled up 
the winding path to the pool, and sat down 
in the orchard to rest after their fatigues. 

Bella posed herseK gracefully upon the 
^lant stem of an apple-tree which formed a 
sort of natural rustic seat. Marcus flung 
iiimself down on the grass at her feet. Then 
came a pause. Marcus began to single out 
X>articularly fine blades oi grass, which he 
X)icked ancl ate like a very Nebuchadnezzar, 
"while Bella dibbled little holes in the 
ground with the point of her parasol. 

" You 're not tired, I hope ? " said Marcus 
at last, finding the silence was growing 
oppressive, and feeling it would be bet- 
ter to make a silly remark than none at 
all. 

" O dear, no ! '' said Bella, gushingly. 
" I 'm such a capital walker, you know. 0, 
I 'm used to it, because when we are alone" 



(here there came a little sigh) " papa and I 
wander about together a great deal." 

"Indeed!" . 

" yes, — very often." 

Then came another pause, for somehow 
that subject was not suggestive of much. 

" What a jolly place tms is ! " said Marcus 
at last, — " so quaint, and out of the way, 
and that sort of thing." 

" 0, a charming spot ! — so romantic, so 
beautiful, so poetical ! It always reminds 
me of a beautiful poem about — dear me, 
what is it ? Something about, * Go on, cold 
rivulet, to the sea.' I think it is Tennyson' 
or Tupper's, — I forget which. But don't 
you love poetry ? " 

" Very much indeed. I envy the fellows 
who can write it immensely. I remember 
that song very well, too ; in fact, I know 
the air. But it makes me quite sad to think 
of it." 

" Indeed ! 0, tell me what romantic in- 
terest has it for youl What touches you 
when you think of it ? Pray tell me ! " 

" Well, you see, there something about — 

* No more by thee my steps shall stray, 
Forever and forever ' — 

or something of the sort ; and, you know, 
this is most likely my last visit to Vale 
Farm. Your brother and I are due in 
town in a few days." 

" Heigh-ho ! I shall be so sorry." 

" Yes ; Philip is a very model of attentive 
and affectionate brothers." 

" 0, of course I shall miss Philip very 
much ! But — " 

" But what. Miss Charlwood ?" 

" Well, he is so often away. You know 
we have not seen him here for an age. 
Still, of course, we shall miss him." 

" And I 'm sure he will be sorry to go. 
At least, if I may judge of his feelings by 
my own." 

" Yours ! 0, I 'm sure you must be tired 
of this humdrum country life." 

" On the contrary, I am delighted with it. 
Ah me ! I only wish I were some rustic 
Tityrus reposing under a beech." 

" I douT remember him. Is he in The 
Romance of the Forest ? " 

" No. He was a lucky dog who lived 
some hundreds of years ago, far apart from 
the ordinary worries of human life, — or so 
Vij^l says." 

Tne temptation to display his classical 
knowledge — though he knew Bella would 
not appreciate it — had betrayed Marcus into 
a statement which virtually checked the 
conversation for a few minutes. Another 
pause ensued, during which he devoured 
more grass and she prodded the unresisting 
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earth into a pattern for a cullender. At last 
the lady took up the talk again, and this 
time hovered a little nearer the subject they 
were both aiming at. 

" We shall miss you very much when you 
are gone. Papa, I am sure, will be quite at 
a loss for an adviser when you have left us/' 

" And you, Miss Charlwood ? " 

" 0, I shall be quite lonely again. No 
one to take me out for walks or tell me of 
the last new novels — nobody — heigh-ho ! " 

"Miss Charlwood — Bella — I may call 
you Bella, may I not 1 " said Marcus, get- 
ting up gradually on one knee and leaning 
against the apple-tree, so as to get his arm 
in an easy position to clasp Bella's waist 
when necessary ; " you will let me call you 
Belial" 

" 0, such a friend of Philip's, and papa's, 
and all of us, may call me so, if he likes, you 
know, Mr. Lysaght." 

" Yes, but dont speak to me in that formal 
way. Call me Marcus." 

" 0, 1 could n't ! " 

" Yes, you could if you tried, — try now ! " 

" It would sound so odd, so familiar. And 
you know I — I — 0, 1 could n't ! " 

" Now do just this once ! " 

Here the arm crept round imperceptibly. 

" Well — Marcus — there ! 1 declare I 
didn't think I could find the courage." 

" Ah, Bella, dearest Bella, if you would 
but always caU me Marcus ! If you would 
but add some endearing term to that poor 
name ! Bella," — here his voice sank lower 
and the arm crept closer, — " darling Bella, 
if you would only bestow on me the love — " 

" 0, hush ! hush ! " said Bella. " I must 
not hear more. You forget I am affianced 
to another. No, I must not hear a word 
more ! " 

And she put her fingers into her ears 
with a pretty affectation of deafness. But 
she could hear what he said all the same ! 

"But, my own dear girl, you will not 
throw away yOur heart where you can sure- 
ly feel no affection. You have been slight- 
ed and neglected by this Harding — " 

" La ! who ever told you about it ? " broke 
in Bella. 

Marcus was a little taken by surprise, but 
he fenced the question artfully, leading Bella 
to believe that Mrs. Harding had been his 
informant. 

" The nasty, artful thing," thought Bella, 
"to go and spitefully interfere, just because 
of a little harmless flirtation ! " And Bella 
determined to avenge herself on Prue and 
Edward and all the family. She had been 
neglected by one and betrayed by another 
of them. So she turned to Marcus with a 
yielding gracQ, 



" Marcus, what can I offer you but a 
broken heart and a withered affection ? I 
believed I loved, and though it is true I was 
mistaken — " 

" No ! no ! Bella dearest, you were de- 
ceived ; you have been cruelly entrapped 
into an engagement where you did not give 
your heart. That is mine, I feel sure. Say 
you give it to me ! " 

"Alas, you will reproach me with that 
fooHsh, that fatal attachment." 

" Never, dear girl, never ! Tell me you 
will be mine, bestow on me the love which 
has never been awakened for another, — you 
only mistook pity or friendship for the affec- 
tion which the heart can only feel once in a 
lifetime. Say that you love me ! " 

" Marcus ! " 

He was kneeling close beside her now, 
with his arm round her waist, and his face 
so close to hers that her hair brushed his 
cheek. He raised her hand to his lips, and 
she did not resist, for she knew from her 
novel-reading that that was a quite allowable 
expression ol affection. 

" Whisper to me at least that you do not 
hate me, Bella ! " 

" Hate you % no ! " — and she buried 
her blushing face on his shoulder, — "I love 
you but too — too well. But this terrible 
engagement. I dare not, I must not release 
myself." 

" But you are released. You have been 
neglected and forgotten : the tie no longer 
binds you." 

"But I dare not—" 

" Dare not ? And yet you say you love 
me, Bella ! Dare not ! Would you dare 
to continue plighted to one who does not 
possess your heart ? " 

" no, no ! But it must not be yet. Do 
not breathe a word of this to any living 
soul. I must still bear this terrible engage- 
ment a little longer. Let us keep our love 
a secret from all, and let us trust each other, 
Marcus. I plight my troth to you, and will 
be true to you, whatever may happen, and 
in spite of what others say. But conceal 
our engagement even from Philip for a 
while, — imtil I tell you that I can feel my- 
self released." 

" But you are released now ! " 

" I dare not hope it, fondly as I dream it, 
Marcus. For suppose he should return and 
claim me ! It has happened, for it did hap- 

gen to Th^ DvMs tvard. And I should 
ave to keep my promise then. But you 
would still be true to me, and never wed 
another ? " 

Marcus thought to himself this was rather 
a hard bargain, but he only said, " I could 
not long survive your loss, dearest Bella 1 ** 
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which so delighted that young lady that I 
verily believe she wished Edward might 
come back, it would be so romantic to have 
any one die for her ! 

"0 no, you would still live and love 
me in secret, and I should go through life 
with a broken heart wedded to another I 
It must be." 

" Well, he may not turn up, after all," 
said Marcus, gliding unthinkingly into com- 
monplace ; " and even if he does, he would 
never exact the promise ! " 

"Let us not think of it, Marcus. We 
love each other truly, and whether united 
or divided our love will be the same. But 
you will not breathe a word of this solemn 
plighting to any breathing soul." 

And Marcus vowed solemnly to breathe a 
word to no living soul ; and then they ex- 
changed rings and sealed the engagement 
with a kiss, and gave each other locks of 
hair, all of which was done according to the 
rules in such cases made and provided in 
sentimental novels. 

Finally, when all this was over, they saun- 
tered homeward arm in arm, conversing 
fondly of the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. 

At the gate which led from Vale Farm 
into the high road they came upon Philip, 
whose presence indeed they had become 
aware of some time ere they saw him, by 
the odor of the choice Cabana he was 
smoking. 

"Well, Bella, so you've shown Marcus 
your pet bit of picturesque ? It 's pretty, 
isn't It, old boy?" 

" Very lovely indeed," said Marcus. 

" Is it all ri^ht 1 " inquired Philip in 
dumb-show, falling a little behind and 
catching his friend s eye. 

" All right ! " signalled the other, appar- 
ently quite forgetful of the solemn vow he 
had made a minute before to keep their 
loves a secret. 

And the heart of Philip rejoiced. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN THE MIDST OP PERIL. 

When, after a pause of intense anxiety 
and excitement, Edward Harding, seated in 
the stem sheets of the first boat, gave the 
word to start, it seemed a positive relief to 
the men to dig their oars into the water 
and lift the boat along with such a vigorous 
first stroke as made all her timbers groan 
and creak. Then came a dreadful silence, 
save for the dash of the oars as they tugged 
away doggedly, the flats swaying heavily on 



the tow-lines and stopping the way sorely. 
Not a word was spoken in any of the boats, 
but many of the women were praying aa 
they clasped their children to their hearts. 

Presently there was a shout and a shot 
on the rignt bank, where the forlorn hope 
had landed. Edward could distinguish 
Tom's voice as with a cheer the brave little 
handful dashed up the slope. The effect 
was certamly favorable for the fugitives in 
the boats, for only a dropping fire was main- 
tained from that bank. U nfortunately, the 
enemy had possession of the other bank, 
and tnough not quite to such advantage, the 
ground being lower, they were still aole to 
pour a devastating fire into the crews aa 
they came abreast of them. 

It was a cruelly telling fire ! Within two 
minutes from the first shot Edward's boat 
was almost unmanageable. First the bow 
oar was badly hit ; then three and four were 
so severely wounded that they could not pull 
another stroke ; four, being hit in the aruk 
moreover, let fall his oar and it drifted 
away. 

At such short range the effect was terrific ; 
but as the men were evidently aiming at the 
boat's crew, the ladies, though sorely terri- 
fied, were not in any actual danger, still the 
bullets in some instances whistled too close 
to them to be pleasant, and the children 
were screaming in alann, and unnerving 
their defenders. 

And all this while the enemy, firing from 
behind trees and brushwood, were effectu- 
ally concealed, and though one or two of 
the men in the boat fired, it was mere 
random chance-work. Edward ground his 
teeth savagely, and wished he were ashore 
among the wretches, instead of being in a 
boat running the gantlet in this helpless 
way. His boat, in spite of all their efforts 
was drifting ashore, and the rudder no long- 
er guided It. At last a shot severed the 
tow-line which connected it with the flat, 
and the boatload of women and children, 
thus abandoned, floated a few yards down, 
stream and grounded. 

Edward had not had time to look round 
and see how the other boat was getting on, 
but he had a sort of wild hope that the fire 
had all centred on his boat, and that the 
others might escape, and so Mary might be 
saved. He coulcl not see how they fared, 
for the smoke bung thickly over the river. 
When, however, the tow-line parted and the 
flat ran aground, Edward saw there was but 
one thing to do. 

"Jump ashore, lads, and try and drive 
the devils off; I'll swim down to the 
other boat, tell them to pull up, take the 
women and children out of the grounded 
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flat, and row away for dear life. We can 
keep these beggars at bay till they pass." 

The men gave a glad cheer. They were 
tired of sitting as targets for the sepoys. 
So the boat was run ashore under cover of 
a volley, and then the men sprang to land, 
lowered their bayonets, and dashed at the 
concealed foe. 

" Come on, boys," said the old sergeant, 
who took command of the landing-party ; 
" let 'em have it hot ! " 

"Hurrah ! " cried the men, and plunged 
into the thicket. 

Edward dropped over the stem of the 
boat and struck out for the flat. As he did 
80 he felt a warm tingling sensation in his 
shoulder, and a numbness in his right arm, 
which fell by his side powerless. He knew 
he was hit, but he hacf no time to ask him- 
self if it was a severe wound or not. All 
he could do was to throw himself on. his 
side and paddle off to the flat with one 
hand. When he came alongside, he told 
the women that he was going down stream 
to bring up the other boat, and bade them 
hold themselves ready to scramble on board 
without delay. 

Then he made for the other boat ; but, 
alas ! the condition of that and the second 
flat was worse than the others. He found 
that a severe volley had disabled the crew 
at the first fire ; that they had drifted 
down stream and run aground ; and that an 
attempt had been made to get them off, 
but that a second volley knocked several of 
the planks loose, and the water rushed in 
and swamped them, so that but for their 
being aground on the shallows they would 
all have been drowned. 

Edward could have wept with vexation 
to see every hope of escape thus lost. But 
it was a time to act, not to .lament. He re- 
membered that he had promised Tom to 
watch over Mary as best he could, and now 
was the time. His own boats were hope- 
lessly disabled, and so were the second 
boats, in which he had planned for the es- 
cape of the women, and now there was noth- 
ing to be done but to sell life dearly. The 
plans thev had laid were defeated, and each 
must shift for himself individually. His 
responsibility, therefore, was at an end, so 
he determined to devote himseK to the 
preservation of little Mary. 

He found her sitting in the stem of the 
boat with a white, terrified face, clasping 
her child in her arms. It seemed almost a 
hopeless attempt, but he felt it was their 
only chance. 

" Here, Mary, give me the child." He 
took it from her and laid it on his shoulder. 
''Now jump overboard, and put your bands 



on my shoulders. Don't ding too dose, 
— don't be afraid. Now come, make 
haste ! " 

He had almost to drag her overboard, for 
she seemed quite stupefied. It was terrible 
work, for he was growing very weak from 
loss of blood, and he had to keep the child 
above water as best he could and support 
Mary, while he prevented her clinging too 
closely. Nothing but the terrible danger 
which awaited them if they stayed behind 
could have nerved him ; it was for life, 
and more than life, that he struggled. 

Fortunately the smoke of the firing floated 
down stream on the face of the water, so 
that he was soon out of sight of the rebels, 
whose attention was, moreover, luckily for 
him, taken up with other things, for not a 
single shot was aimed at him. 

Partly floating, partly swinmiing, they 
were back to the landing-place where the 
forlorn hope had left their boat The boat 
was still there, near it a dead soldier lay 
prone. He had evidently been wounded, 
and had struggled back irom the figiht to 
the boat with some faint idea of escape, but 
had fallen dead ere he reached it. Edward 
took his musket and pouch, his own revol- 
ver, having, of course, got wet. He plac^ 
Mary and her child in the bottom of the 
boat, and, standing up in the stem, sc 
the boat alon^ with a single oar. His righ 
arm was so stifP now he could not use it a 
all. 

He paddled slowly down to the scene of 
their rest in the early part of the day. H 
had noticed a ruined temple near there, 
and he thought they could find a place of 
concealment in it. It would have been 
vain to go back to Ungawallah, and 
was as safe as any other place. 

Faint and weak with loss of blood, he 
managed to ^t the boat ashore, and lifted. 
Mary out of it with her child. That done, 
he drove the boat out into mid-stream, 
again, for fear it should lead the enemy on 
their track, and then pushed through the 
junffle towards the ruins. It was weary 
woii, for neither he nor Mary could do 
much more than crawl, but at last they 
reached the temple, and after carefully in- 
specting it found a sort of low cave or 
grotto beside a well, long since dried up. 
The entrance was almost mdden by a fallen 
pillar, and there were numbers of loose 
stones about, with which he could barri- 
cade this place of refuge against wild beasts, 
or those foes they feared almost worse, — the^ 
natives. After he had done this he flung^ 
himself down on the floor, utterly exhausteoT 
Mary and he had not exchanged a word alU 
\ t\ift tVcaft. SVi'fe Nj^i coated in a comer, con— 
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yulfiively clasping her child to her bosom, 
and rocking it to and fro. 

By this time the sounds of the firing had 
ceased. Edward trembled to think what 
that meant. He could not bear the silence. 
To distract his thoughts he examined the 
wound on his shoulder. It was only a 
flesh wound, but the muscle was so bruised 
it would be some time ere he would be 
able to use his arm again. He dressed the 
hurt as well as he could, and then set 
himself to clean his revolver and load 
it. 

Mary was beginning to recover from the 
first stunning effects of her terror. 

" Where is Tom, 0, where is Tom 1 " she 
kept moaning, imtil Edward feared her 
voice might attract the notice of some 
straggler from the sepoy camp. 

"Be still, and I '11 try and see what I can 
do to find him, Mary. He is not far from 
here, but I must wait till it 's dark, and it 's 
some hours to night yet." 

" 0, bring Tom to me ! " was all poor 
Mary could sigh. She was worn out with 
alarm, exertion, and want of food. Ted 
prevailed on her to take a few drops of the 
opiate the doctor had given him at starting, 
and then he made her up a rough bed of 
leaves and grass in the driest comer, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing her sleep- 
ing quietly with her child nestUng in her 
arms. Weary and long was the watch Ed- 
ward kept by the mouth of the little grot. 
At times he heard a distant shout, and 
trembled lest it should be an approaching 
body of sepoys. 

Slowly, nour by hour, the day drew on 
towards night A cool breeze sprang up, 
bearing upon it at times the cry of the wild 
creatures oeginning to stir in the jungle now 
that the heat of tne day was done. Soon 
came the swift short twilight of the tropics, 
when the broad orb of day dipped below 
the horizon, and darkness sprang to its 
throne in the sky. 

And now the cry of the wild creatures 
rang out with terrible significance in the 
immediate neighborhood of the ruins. The 
bark of the jackal, the long howl of the 
woK, and at intervals the sullen roar of a 
tiger, would be heard so close to hand that 
Edward was grateful that Mary was so sound 
asleep. 

This new feature placed Edward in a new 
dilemma. He had been waiting for this 
hour to steal out to leaiTi something of the 
fate of his companions, but now he did not 
think it would be safe to leave Mary un- 
guarded. He carefully inspected the cave, 
to make sure that there was no other open- 
ing save that by which he had entered, and 



was somewhat reassured to find there was 
not. 

Then he determined to barricade the 
rough portal as strongly as he could and 
venture out to the scene of tl^e massacre. 
Having accoiuplished the fortification to his 
satisfaction, he loaded his revolver and 
musket, and, drawing his sword, stole down 
to the river-bank. 

All seemed quite still in the direction of 
the knoll, so he cautiously stepped into the 
stream and waded along close under the 
bank, as Tom had done in the morning. It 
was nervous work, but Ted had had some 
deerstalking in his younger days, and the 
experience stood him in good steiEid. 

So quietly did he creep on, that more than 
once he almost stumbled over some wild 
creature which had come down to drink, but 
which — as startled at meeting him as he 
was at meeting it — bounded off and waa 
lost in the gloom. In this stealthy manner 
Ted had crept to the bend where the river 
turned to flow under the fatal hill. As he 
was straining his eyes to peer through the 
darkness and discover whether the place 
was deserted, he was astonished to see that 
the boat in which he had made his escape 
had been brought up stream again, and was 
moored just round the bend. 

Before he had time to conjecture what this 
meant, he heard a low voice speaking in 
Hindustanee, the sound seeming to come 
from over his head. 

" Hush ! " said the speaker, " keep quiet, 
sahib. I am a friend." 

Edward recognized the voice of the friend- 
ly native who had been his guide to Unga- 
wallah. Looking up, he saw him stretched 
along the branch of the tree to which the 
boat was moored. 

"Have they moved offi" asked Ed- 
ward. 

" Not gone altogether ; but they have left 
the banks of the river for their quarters at 
the village." 

" Is there room for me up there ] " 

" No, sahib ; you had better stop there, 
and I will come down and take you to a 
place of safety." 

" No ! I must go and search for my 
friend," said Edward. 

" Why search for the dead 1 There can 
be none alive." 

" Dead or alive, I must find him." 

The man slid down from the tree and 
stood by Edward's side. 

"Who is this friend? If you will de- 
scribe him I will go seek. If they find me 
they will only think I am after plunder ; 
but you, — they would shoot you«" 
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well as he could to the man, hut hegged him 
to try and discover if any were left alive, so 
that they might try to rescue them. 

The native told him to remain quite still 
under the shade of the hank, and not to stir 
even if he heard him challenged by the 
sepoys, as he would contrive to lead them 
on in another direction. 

Edward felt very disinclined to sit still 
and trust all to the other ; but the plan was 
evidently a wise one, so he submitted. He 
crouched down in the shade of the tama- 
risk, and watched the figure of the native 
glide away like a ghost into the dark- 
ness. 

For a long time — it seemed an age — 
Edward waited and listened, but could hear 
nothing. Could the native have been cap- 
tured, or had he lost heart and run awav ? 
He could bear it no longer, so he quietly 
crept up the bank, and, crouching down on 
hands and knees, crawled away in the 
direction of the hill, taking advantage, like 
a wise deerstalker, of all the inequafities of 
the ground and any shrubs or stones that 
could afford conceabnent. It was a terribly 
weary stalk, for his energies were not fired 
by the love of sport whicn sustains the deer- 
stalker. He felt he was crawling forward 
in this way only to see, most probisibly, the 
mangled corpse of his oldest and dearest 
friend. 

Before long he came upon two or three 
dead bodies, and by the light of the stars 
could make out firom their accoutrements 
that they belonged to the forlorn hope. 
Presently he saw a figure gliding towards 
him rapidly. As it came nearer he saw it 
was his native friend, so he gave a low 
whistle to attract his attention. 

" There are two men badly wounded, but 
alive, by that clump of palms. You can 
rise and walk secure, for 1 have been to the 
top of the hill, and they are encamped be- 
yond, and have not sentries on guard." 

With a great sigh of relief Edward sprang 
to his feet and nurried to the palms. He 
found a private soldier and one of the civil- 
ians badly wounded. They had been left 
•for dead by the sepoys, but the cold night 
J air had revived them. The soldier believed 
*he could walk with some support. The 
civilian had been shot in the ankle. Ed- 
wai-d and the native made a rude litter with 
a couple of muskets, and raised the young 
fellow on it, the soldier staggering after 
them, leaning on the Hindoo's shoulder. 
They made but slow progress, however, and 
had to halt frequently. As they passed a 
patch of native grass they beam a voice 
faintly hailing them, and turned aside to 
search for its owner. 



Imagine Edward's delight when he found 
it was Torn Martindale. 

Tom had been shot in the thigh at the 
first discharge ; but as the men drove the 
mutineers back with the suddenness of theu^ 
attack, he managed to crawl away into the 
iungle, as had done two or three others who 
had been badly wounded, — so badly that 
they had all died, — and Tom declared he 
should have died, too, soon, if they had not 
come. 

" And Maiy ? ** asked Tom, grasping Ed- 
ward's hand. 

" Safe, Tom ! " 

« Thank Qod for that ! I shall Hve 
now." 

By slow degrees the little party crawled 
down to the river-side, and the wounded 
were safely deposited in the boat, and then 
Tom and the friendly native ran back to the 
scene of the conflict to gather a few shot- 
pouches and a musket or two. With these 
they returned as quickly as they could, and 
before long the little boat was shooting 
down stream again. 

Ted explained to the native where his 
place of concealment was, and he agreed 
that it was as good as any other, though he 
feared the sepoys would be sure to scour 
all the country, even if the villagers did not 
turn out to hunt fugitives for Sie sake of 
plunder. 

They got their wounded into the grotto 
without much difficulty, and, having col- 
lected leaves for couches, set themselves to 
dressing their wounds. The young civilian 
was siimng fast, and they felt that without 
the aid of a sur^on his life could not be 
saved. The soldier and Tom Martindale, 
however, promised to amend under the care 
of the native, who dressed their hurts with 
a few simples. 

This done, Edward held a council of war. 
His garrison consisted of two available men 
besides himself Mary mi^ht be relied on 
to load, and perhaps the civilian might be 
of some service in that waj^ But the small 
fort was in a bad state of defence and abso- 
lutely without provisions. This last defi- 
ciency, however, the native promised to 
supply. He could bring them some rice 
and fruit before morning, enough to support 
them for a few days, whDe he made his way 
to Kholaghur to bring down the troops to 
their rescue. 

It was nearly daybreak ere the provisions 
were all brougnt and stowed away, and then 
the Hindoo stole quietly out of the grot, and 
going down to the river immoored nis boat 
and pulled up stream. 

Imagine the delight of poor Mary when 
the straggling rays of light pouring into the 
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little den made her open her eyes and she 
saw Tom sitting beside her, looking pale 
and ill, to be sure, but still alive. 

So, hemmed in, surrounded by foes, and 
crowded into a dark, damp little cell, the 
survivors of the Ungawallah garrison were 
once more in a state of siege ; but they kept 
Tip a brave heart, and trusted in the speedy 
ctpproach of their deliverers. 

And the deliverers were coming, for as 
soon as the news reached Kholaghur suc- 
cors were sent out. But in the mean time 
"the sepoys had discovered that there were 
ifugitives concealed somewhere in the neigh- 
T)orhood, and were scouring the coimtry in 
search of them. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
prue's pen at work again. 

When at last Prue became conscious that 
it was vain to struggle against fate in the 
shape of Marcus Lysa^ht, she settled down 
to her old pursuits agam. 

Her last blow, struck for the absent Ted, 
was a long lecture she read Bella after Mar- 
cus and ner brother had left Bremning 
Minor. But, to Prue's astonishment, Bella 
turned round on her, and asked her how she, 
a clergyman's wife, dared counsel her to 
disobey her father. This was quite a new 
tack for the romantic Bella to sail on, nor 
was this alL She actually rang the bell and 
sent the servant for " dear papa," and when 
" dear papa " heard what Pnie had been say- 
ing to Bella, he fired up in style, and was 
as rude as he could be (which was something 
considerable), and wound up by forbidding 
Prue the house. 

Prue returned home and took up her 
long-neglected pen and vowed to herself 
that she would abjure the world and turn 
blue-stocking. So she wrote to Poimceby 
to see what he would do about her novel, 
but received a letter from a stranger who 
informed her that Pounceby was wound up, 
that the Woman's Home was sold, and tne 
new proprietors did not see their way to 
publishing Cyril MarJcham ; or, Gold and 
Goodness. That very veracious history had 
been laid aside in an unfinished state, and 
so Prue had to wade all through her manu- 
script in order to recover the mread of her 
plot, which was not very encouraging work. 
But she persevered, and, having completed 
it, sent it up to London to Mr. Mudsill, an 
enterprising gentleman, who had begun as 
a printer, had taken a publisher's stock and 
business for a debt for printing, and who, 
by dint of smartness and an easy, not to 
say pachydermatous, conscience, was mak- 



ing a fairish trade, that would have been a 
prosperous one if he had not displayed the 
same ability for spending as for making 
money. 

He wrote in high terms of praise of her 
novel, and assured her that he was charmed 
at meeting with a second Jans Eyre, Lit- 
tle Prue, who had not read Jane Eyre, but 
had somehow picked up a notion from some 
fogey review that it was not a feminine 
booK, was not altogether flattered at this. 
But she was very much delighted when Mr. 
Mudsill assured her that he Siould be happy 
to publish the book at their own risk and 
give her two thirds of the profits. 

So Prue agreed to let him have the novel 
on those advantageous terms, and, in ac- 
cordance with his advice, immediately set 
to work to write another. " He wa^ pre- 
pared, on the same terms, to publish any 
number of works from her pen, if at all up 
to the average of Cyril Markhami" said he. 

Cyril Markham accordingly made his ap- 
pearance, with a loud flourish of trumpets 
rroni one or two papers, which Prue read 
with great pride and trembling. Alas ! she 
little knew the real value of the critiques, 
or the cause of their laudations. How could 
she tell that the sub-editor of the Penny 
Popgun always spoke well of books he got 
to review, in order to get more books from 
the publishers ? — for even novels will fetch 
a price in Bookseller's Row if they have 
not been cut by the reviewer ! Similarly 
she was ignorant that Mudsill and the pro- 
prietor of the Rational Review were friends, 
and that she owed her most favorable notice 
to the mistake of its writer, who thought 
she was the wife of a gentleman of the 
name of Harding from whom he hoped to 
elicit a loan in consideration of the cntique ! 

Of course, Cyril MarJcham was deservedly 
pitched into by many independent journals ; 
but Mudsill did not send her copies of them, 
and newspapers — especially hterary jour- 
nals — were as rare at Bremning Minor as 
seal-skin waistcoats are in Central Afdoa. 

Prudence, who felt she had now set in 
for a literary character, used to study her 
reviews attentively, — on the sly, — in the 
hope of becoming aufait in everything af- 
fecting the repuluic oi letters. But she was 
not much wiser for her reading. She found 
that ever and anon new and promising stars 
were rising above the horizon, but that after 
shining for a space they disappointed the 
expectations which had been formed of 
them. 

Meanwhile she scribbled away at eveiy 
leisure minute, working hard to keep all 
her household work in hand and yet get 
on with her literary labors. It was a most 
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fearful drudgery, but she did not mind. 
She was looking forward to the day when 
she should be a successful novelist. She 
was longing for the hour when she might 
reveal herself to James as " the celebrated 
author of Cyril Markham^ etc.," with a large 
balance at her banker's. 

So Cyril MarJcham was succeeded by 
Gervas^s Guerdon: A Tale of the Middle 
Ages, Then followed Rarik and Ruin, suc- 
ceeded by A JVoman^s Life, and The House 
among the Heather. These novels were all 
brought out one after the other as fast as 
Prue wrote them, and they were all, if 
Mr. Mudsill could be believed, very great 
successes, and they must certainly have 
been made to pay somehow, for the firm 
did not hesitate once as to the chance of 
another novel from the same hand proving 
profitable. 

The real truth is that Mudsill had re- 
duced novel-publishing to a science. He 
knew exactly how many copies to priut, 
and how much to lay out on them. There 
is a certain steady demand for trash in 
three volumes which is sure to repay those 
who supply the article, always provided 
they can produce the materials for the sup- 
ply pretty cheap. It may not appear, at 
first sight, that the offer to pay Prue two 
thirds of the profits (after taking all the 
risk and cost of production themselves) 
was a very cheap way of procuring mate- 
rial ; but it was, as you will perceive on a 
closer examination of the system. Mudsill 
had made up his mind that the balance- 
sheet should show (after printing, publish- 
ing, and advertising expenses) exactly noth- 
ing as the profit, and that was a sum of 
which it was as easy to give two thirds as 
one, — and then it looked generous. 

Of course, however, these balances were 
never struck unless called for, and then 
their result always took Mudsill quite 
aback. So in the interim he kept assuring 
Mrs. Harding of the great and deserved 
success her novel was achieving, and Mrs. 
Harding was totting up imaginary two 
thirds of immense sums, unheard of (at all 
events, in those days) in the annals of liter- 
ary profits. 

At last a time came when James and 
Prue were a little pressed for money, so she 
wrote for a check on account of Cyril Mark- 
ham. For the first time since they had 
begun their correspondence Mr. Mudsill 
omitted to take immediate notice of her 
letter. She wrote again. No answer still. 
So then she dropped him a little peppery 
line, to which he responded, in a tone of 
injury, that accounts could not be made out 
in a day, and that as soon as he knew how 







the balance on C. M. Btood he would let her 
know. 

The temporary pressure passed away, and 
Prue had almost forgotten the application 
when she got a most extraordinarily com- 
plicated sheet, which professed to be a state- 
ment of Cyril Markfumb's affairs. It was 
elaborate and unintelligible, except on one 
point, and that was that there was no profit 
at all on that very successful novel ! 

Prue was horrified. She invented an ex- 
cuse for a short visit to town, and within a 
few days presented herself at her publisher's. 

Mr. Mudsill was civil to a degree — slimi- 
ly polite. It was with ^reat dmculty that^ 

Prue could get him to discuss the very mat 

ter that had brought her to town. H 
fenced and evaded the question as much 

Eossible ; but Prue was determined to brin 
im to an account, and so at last he foun 
it would be better to come to the point 

Accordingly he fetched out all sorts o 
books in which the transactions with 
to Prue's noviels were entered. Then h< 
gave a long and complicated account of th< 
system of thirteen to the dozen, and 
much off for subscription, and so much o 
for the great circulating libraries. He went 
into the question of presentation copies fbi 
the press, and, in fact, poured the whok 
pubhshing business on Prue's devoted head.— — - 

In some cases candor is the best conceal- 
ment This frank avowal of all the myE 
teries of the trade enabled him to con( 
some little facts which would have told 
different story. For, but for the dust thi 
thrown in her eyes, Prue even would 
seen that if the whole edition of a work 
sold out there must be some profit, if it hi 
been produced on simple busmess-like prin- 
ciples. 

Prue did not win much by her interview.. 
She left in a still more muddled state as t( 
balance-sheets, expenses of publishing, an( 
the ruinous system of discounts to the 
trade. So she returned to Bremning Minoi _ 
in a confused and unsatisfisictory state of 

mind, determining not to send ifr. Mudsill 

the new novel she had just finished imtil. 
she received intelligible accounts of all she 
had already published. She wrote to that 
effect to him, but received no answer. 

It was some months after her London 
trip that she received a formal legal letter, 
stating that Mr. M. hadjparted with the 
business to Mr. Chose. Then she learnt 
that he had called together his creditors, 
amongst whom, oddly enough, there were 
few, if any, of the authors, and there was a 
composition, and Mr. Mudsill transferred 
his Dusiness ability and integrity to the 
itask. oi ^TOTCL<atva% Wbble companies, and 
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when last lieard of had disappeared with 
the wife of one man and the wealth of 
Beveral others. 

Prue wrote to Mr. Chose about her nov- 
els, and he referred her to the accountants, 
"who were trying to make clear accounts of 
the affairs of the late business. And these 
accountants sent her balance-sheets which 
-were so beautifully balanced that there 
"were no profits and no losses in any one 
case. 

Then Prue saw that she had been cheat- 
ed, and she was not particularly surprised, 
on writing to Mr. Chose and proposmg to 
<K)ntinue her business relations with him, 
"to receive his answer to say that he should 
"be happy to publish for her on commission, 
"but that he did not feel justified in embark- 
ing in any speculation in her novels. 

But Prue was not to be disheartened. 
She saw an advertisement in one of the 
papers, offering a reward for a prize tale for 
a new cheap publication, and she sent in 
two stories. One of these she was paid for. 
It was the prize story, and she got for it 
about half of what she ought to have re- 
ceived, at something ridiculously low per 
column when it appeared. The other was 
mislaid, or never reached the advertiser. 
At any rate it was lost, until one day, 
many years after, Prue by chance met with 
it in a halfpenny weekly, figuring under 
an altered title. 

The prize story, however, got her another 
job of the same sort. It would have got 
her several if the ingenious publisher of the 
story had forwarded to her the letters ad- 
dressed to her at the office of the paper. 
But he was too old a hand to do that. It 
was by the merest chance (probably by 
bribing some understrapper at the publish- 
ing office) that her second employer found 
her out. This brought a little grist to the 
mill. Enough to buy shoes for Prue the 
second, and to pay for the washing of the 
Rev. James's surplice, which the parish 
would only undertake, to wash once a year, 
and which it was loath to see washed oftener 
than that, even though it did not pay for 
the extravagance, for fear of wearing it out. 
Prue also tried the magazines, and got 
snubbed and rejected. She again went uie 
round of the novel-publishers, and with no 
better success than before. Finally, she 
tried to get some translating to do, but that 
was of no avail. And then she gave up 
hterature from shee^ exhaustion, not from 
any want of pluck. 

Her next attempt was to turn an honest 
penny by answering an advertisement offer- 
ing to teach a ladylike employment of an 
artistic character, — " no knowledge of draw- 



ing required, — and employment given when 
proficient" This turned out to be the col- 
oring of photographs, and she had to buy 
materials and pay for lessons (to be given 
by letter), and when she could do it well 
was to be paid about a penny an hour for 
her work. 

And all this time James knew nothing of 
his wife's struggles to earn an honest penny. 
And there came a little sister for Prue the 
second, and she was christened Mary. " An- 
other mouth to feed," thought Prue, " and 
all my schemes for adding something to the" 
store are failing." And she grew very de- 
sponding for a while, for she felt she was 
struggling in vain, — as vainly as she had 
fougnt to keep Marcus Lysaght from steal- 
ing away the charge that Edward had given 
her when he went away to India. 

Bella and Marcus Lysaght were married 
during Prue's literary career. They were 
married at Bremning Minor, but James did 
not perform the ceremony. It was a very 
grand wedding, and there was a ^and feast 
for the village people, who duly made 
beasts of themselves on bad cider in honor 
of the occasion, and were maudlinly loyal 
to " the Squoire an' vam'ly," like the poor 
feudal vassals they were. There was plenty 
to eat and drink for them all for this one day, 
a band on the Manor-house lawn for them 
to dance to, and there were fireworks at 
night. And then, having done their duty, 
like supers on a stage at pantomime time, 
having waved their goblets and shouted 
long life to the bride, they were allowed to 
subside into squalor and poverty. They 
filled up the stage, and were very necessary 
adjuncts to the wedding, but, that over, the 
squire didn't care to set eyes on them 
again. Let them go back to their tumble- 
down hovels, their bad drainage, their worse 
ventilation, and their still worse fare. 

The bride and bridegroom went to Kil- 
lamey for their honeymoon. Bella was 
delighted with that romantic spot, but it 
was the end of romance for her. Marcus 
soon tired talking of novels, and set about 
forming her character. He succeeded in 
making her quite indifferent to him, and 
devoted to society and its gayeties. He 
succeeded in mamng her despise her rela- 
tions as boors and her birthplace as a land 
of savages ; in short, he made a fashiona- 
ble woman of the world of her. Whether 
she was more agreeable in that character 
than as a silly, sentimental girl I cannot 
say, but I suppose he thought so. 

As for Philip, he netted nis two hundred 
a year, and painted the lily and gilded the 
refined gold in his luxurious chanSjeca. Ol 
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having the Hon. Marcus Lysaght, the future 
Earl of Mountgarret, for his brother-in-law. 
Marcus got him parliamentry practice, too, 
which was very easy and exceedingly lucra- 
tive. Besides which advantages, derived 
from having a budding earl for a brother- 
in-law, Phihp contrived to pick up a treas- 
urership to a flourishing company, so that 
he was rolling in clover. He rode a splendid 
horse in the Park now, and had a cab and a 
mail phaeton, which, however, might have 
been more fittingly styled a female phaeton, 
since it was in that vehicle that the fair 
Am^lie of the opera condescended (in a 
pink bonnet and lemon gloves) to allow him 
to drive her to Richmond or Greenwich. 

And, luckily for Philip, the old squire 
was banning to break down. For, if truth 
must out, as Philip prospered Philip got 
idle, and there were not so many briefs left at 
Mr. Charlwood's chambers as there used to 
be in his industrious days. But no matter ! 
wasn't he brother-in-law of Earl Mount- 
garret, and in receipt of a good allowance, 
and in Parliamentaiy practice, and treasurer 
to a flourishing company ? Yes ! and had 
n't he any amount of credit, too, which is as 
good as money any day, or very nearly so ? 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE SECOND BATTLE OF BREMNING MINOR. 

For all the good that Bella personally 
had done in Bremning Minor one might 
have supposed she would be little missed 
after her marriage. But one would have 
supposed wrongly, as is generally the case 
with the wisest of suppositions. Although 
Bella had never taken an active part in the 
promotion of the village's welfare, her pas- 
sive presence had been beneficial, as was dis- 
covered very soon after her departure. 

The fact is that she had formed a sort of 
safety-valve for the squire. That amiable 
gentleman was subject to frequently recur- 
rent fits of ill-temper, which, while he had 
Bella with him, passed off in little grumbles 
at her, like threatening thunder, but which, 
when she was gone, and there was no con- 
ductor to carry off the electricity, accumu- 
lated and broke out in violent tempests. 
He worked himself into the most shocking 
furies, and stalked out into the village fufl 
of wrath and bent upon mischief. Woe 
betide the luckless urcrun who was caught 
pelting down horse-chestnuts then ! Woe 
betide the susceptible hedger or ditcher who 
had knocked oflf work for a minute to have 
a chat with Patty with the milk-pails ! Woe 
betide the hird-hoj who had fallen asleep in 



the sun, or the wayfarer who wandered from 
the footpath across the fields ! Yea, woe 
betide the ox or the sheep or the pig that 
had strayed, the geese that had treispassed, 
or the fowls that had flown over the garden- 
walls when Squire Charlwood, in these 
days of his solitude, sallied out with the 
storm-cloud on his brow 1 

But he was not content with executing 
these raids without deliberation. Sitting in 
his lonely mansion, — it was lonely, indeed, 
for the servants, including even the old 
housekeeper, kept out of his way as much 
as possible, — devouring his own bitter 
heart in silence and savageness of spirit, he 
framed all sorts of cunning crudities and 
artful acts of hostility to his neighbors. I 
think it probable — I hope, indeed — that 
at first these schemes were the mere passing 
fancies of an angry mind, driven half mad 
by isolation, like a rat bricked into its hole. 
But if so, they grew in power over the old 
man in time, and he began to carry out his 
bad conceptions. James Harding was, of 
course, certain to be one of the earliest suf- 
ferers by the old man's hostility. 

The squire had a good deal of experience 
of that miniature world, a country village. 
He knew exactly the people he haa to deal- 
with, and the feelings on which he mighi 
count. And he knew his own power a 
squire, and the position of James as paris! 
priest. 

There was one class in the parish which^ 
he knew thoroughly, — the farmers. It waa^ 
through the farmers that he saw his way tec:: 
annoying James. 

Now there were in Bremning a few ver^ 
honest, fine fellows among the farmers. Bu 
they were the least influential of the class, 
often the least prosperous. The majorit y^ 
were men of the good old agricuiturs 
school ; men who locked up their com, wit 
the people starving around them, imtil th 
price 01 wheat rose to something tremen — 
aous ; men who railed at weather, and la-^ 
mented bad harvests, and yet were anything 
but grateful for a good one, because they^ 
thought prices would go down. 

The Bremning farmers were a charming 
set of men. They had long opposed the 
opening of the village school on the ground 
that the poor people ought not to know too 
much, and could do the work they (the 
farmers) wanted of them without any " book- 
laming," as they called it. They, with stiU 
firmer obstinacy, set their faces against a 
proposed restoration of the church, oecause 
the big loose-box pews would have been re- 
moveci, and they could not have slept com- 
fortably through the service and sermon. 
So tkat, alto%<&thftr, these were .not the men 
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on whom James could count for much sup- 
port, or even friendly feeling, while he and 
the squire were not on good terms. 

For the squire they had a sort of un- 
couth, feudal regard, and it was strength- 
ened by the ties of self-interest. He was 
their landlord, and not only their landlord 
but the landlord of their laborers. It was 
wise to keep on good terms with him, be- 
cause he could help them to grind the faces 
of their poor, — and he did. 

There were certain laborers' cottages in 
Brenming, and they belonged to the squire. 
K the laborers oi the Brenming farmers 
were not fortunate enough to rent one of 
these, or a part of one, thev had many a 
long mile to trudge from the neighboring 
village to their daily worh^ at early dawn. 
These cottages the squire let in a lump to 
the feimers, who formed a sort of society 
for the purpose, and sublet them to their 
workmen. And if the workmen declined 
to labor for the handsome sum of seven shil- 
lings a week (liable to deductions for* cider 
and inferior com supplied at a little more 
than its intrinsic worth) they had to trudge 
from the next village every morning, for 
there was no hovel in all Bremning that 
would be let to them. Of course, they 
anight go and work somewhere else, pro- 
-vided the law of settlement did not chain 
them down to one spot, like tethered beasts 
of the field. Any one who knows any- 
thing about the English agricultural laborer 
nvill not expect there was a great emigra- 
tion of toilers from Bremning. 

You see there was a tie of interest, a 
"breeches-pocket regard, existing between 
the farmers and the squire. They were 
lis, heart and souj ; an expression which I 
may use, for they must have had hearts and 
souls, these farmers, although they did give 
80 little evidence of their possession. 

As long, then, as there was apparent 
peace between the squire and the parson, 
the farmers, though they did not love the 
latter, at all evente concealed their dislike 
aiid hatred. But when it was known in the 
parish that Mr. Charlwood and James had 
nad a difference, their conduct towards the 
latter underwent a considerable change. To 
be sure, they continued to go to church, 
mechanically, as they went to market. But 
there was no recogmtion for the clergyman 
as he passed any chance knot of talkers that 
had collected in the churchyard ; if he met 
any of them in the village, there was no 
courteous converse, no "Fine day, sir ! " 
or " Morning, sir, and how be your good 
lady?" 

This was bad enough, but by and by the 
squire very quietly incited the farmers to 



covert acts of opposition. He took oppor- 
timities of letting fall little hints as to steps 
the farmers might take in the vestry in any 
chance conversation he had with theuL The 
suggestion would in time dawn on the intel- 
ligence of the agriculturist, who would be 
under the impression that it was an idea of 
his own, and be proud of it accordingly. In 
this way there grew to be a strong oppo- 
sition to James in the vestry. It showed 
itself first of all by numerous acts of petty 
annoyance, — by a stolid opposition and a 
vulgar insolence of language. But before 
long it took a more active form. It culmi- 
nated in a refusal to vote a church-rate. 

The squire chuckled over the success of 
his mischief. He felt that all this was his 
doing, and that James knew it was, too. 
And he therefore took a spiteful delight 
in watching James's struggle with his dim- 
culties in the parish. 

I need hardly tell you that James was no 
longer almoner for uie Manor-house. He 
did nis best not to allow the withdrawal of 
the squire's contributions to be felt by the 
poor objects of charity, but it was a drain 
on his means which he could ill afford. 
And now, when the churph-rate was stopped 
too, the call was too heavy for him. 

The village doctor,' who spoke to James 
rather on the sly, and when he thought the 
squire was not looking, for fear of losing the 
Manor-house practice, asked him why he did 
not try what the law would do to help him. 
But (fames shook his head. It was but a 
very uncertain aid, and he was, moreover, 
especially anxious to avoid any course that 
could make the church unpopmar by an ap- 
pearance of avarice or tyranny. It was too 
nigh and holy, he thought, to want the sup- 
port of a bailiff and a distraint, but even if 
it did need it, he would rather not see the 
arm of the law stretched out, and the inter- 
est of the clergyman fighting with that of 
his people. This was a chivalrous and per- 
haps sentimental view of the question, for 
which reasons the farmers, not being chival- 
rous or sentimental, did not seem to ap- 
preciate it, except as a triumph for them- 
selves. But this even was not the only evil 
that the squire's aversion wrought. 

The poor of the village were so crushed 
down that they had learnt to be hypocrites. 
They magnified their real ills, and they ex- 
aggerated their real feelings ; they were 
driven to do so to earn a crust or an alms. 
And Hypocrisy brought with it other evil 
spirits worse than itself, and they took pos- 
session of the ill-tutored, miserable wretches. 
And one of the evil spirits was Ingratitude, 
and another Greed. So the poor^ fin.dix\s|. 
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narrowed, forgot all his kindness to them, 
and murmured "because there was stint. 
And, furthermore, in a sort of vague .idea 
that there was some hope for them to ben- 
efit by siding with the stronger, — whereas 
there was not the faintest in the world, — 
they began to imitate the farmers, clumsily, 
arid to side, as it were, with the Manor- 
house against the parsonage. 

This was very horrible, was it not ? So 
ungrateful ! So mean ! So treacherous ! 
Exactly ; it was all this, but you see these 
poor, crushed, crawling creatures had been 
brought up in the bad school of necessity. 
They had learnt to fawn, and to cringe, and 
to grovel at the feet oi their benefactors, 
and in that hiuniliation the sense of grati- 
tude somehow was lost. Yes ! It waa hor- 
rible indeed in these ignorant wretches^ 
But then, thank goodness, meanness, treach- 
ery, and ingratitude are confined solely, 
to these miserable animals ; people who 
have had better opportunities, and are placed 
in more fortunate circumstances, never dis- 
play those vices ! 

James was sorely tried by this state of 
things in his parish. He was a very brave 
and earnest man, but this battling against 
overpowering odds took the spirit out of 
him, — and small wonder ! You may be as 
bold and determined as you choose, but it is 
vain to fling yourself against a cliff and try 
to beat it down with your bare fists. You 
may try it for a time, but you must at last 
sink down exhausted and bleeding and 
despairing. 

Despair was getting hold of James. His 
sermons were appeals most piteous to listen 
to, but he pleaded in vain. Only the gray- 
headed squire, sitting in the high crimson 
pew with the curtains drawn close around, 
listened to or cared for the discourse. To 
him it was pleasant enough as a proof of his 
wicked success. 

So James began to move moodily about 
his parish, doing his duty honestlv and 
righteously, biit without the old delight and 
eagerness. He tried to struggle with 'his 
increasing depression, but to no purpose. He 
felt too plainly that henceforth there was 
no sun to shine upon his labors, no har- 
vest to reap, no love to win, no sympathy 
to rely on. It was a dull, dark waste to 
toil through, not because of the labor to be 
done, — that he did not shrink from, — but 
because the labor would be fruitless. He 
knew thoroughly that the minister who has 
not the hearts and sympathies of his flock 
is but as the sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal. It may not be the minister's fault 
that he fails to enlist the feelings of his peo- 
ple, but the puniabment falls on him. 



James Harding felt this acutely, and it 
flung a gloom over his life, so that the once 
happy home even — the place where a man 
should find shelter and sunlight in his worst 
of troubles — was darkened by this sorrow. 

James never complained. He did not 
murmur, though at times he sighed. He 
never revealed, even to his wife, how deep- 
ly he was wounded by this iailure. But 
Prue's loving eyes were quick enough to see 
the trouble and divine its cause, ^d after 
that there was but one thing she could do, 
— she must strive to remedy it 

Thanks to Prue's care and kindness, Mar- 
tha Ogleby had come at last to be a toler- 
ably prudent and trustworthy nurse. To be 
sure, she still would wonder in a stolid and 
apathetic way when anything very new and 
quite unaccounted for in her experience of 
tne laundry and nursery turned up ; but on 
the whole she was so devoted to the chil- 
dren, that her mere instincts kept her 
straight, and Prue felt the children were safe 
with her. There was only one heresy that 
she seemed likely to instil into the little 
folk's mind, and that was a very harmless 
one, — nothing more serious, in fact, than 
garblings and alterations of the old-es- 
tablished fairy tales and nursery legends. 
From an antiquarian pcdnt of view it was 
highly nefarious to tamper with the old 
traditions, but Prue was not an antiquarian, 
and was not horrified, although Martha 
would insist that Cinderella's mother was a 
washerwoman, and her father a baron j that 
the Sleeping Beauty was overtaken by 
slumber oecause she wounded her hand 
with the copper-stick ; that — 

" This little pig went to market, 

And this little pig stayed at home, 

And this little pig had a basliet, 
And this little pig had none. 

And this little pig cried, ' Week, week, week ! 



I 'm going to carry the washing home 
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also that Little Red Riding-Hood's grand- 
mother was bedridden in consequence of her 
legs having given out at the washtub. All 
these harmless misquotations, arising from 
her having had soap-suds in her eyes in her 
earliest views of life, Martha made in per- 
fect good faith and without any intention of 
giving undue importance to her mother's 
profession. 

Prue, therefore, could leave the children 
in her charge without anxiety while she set 
herself to curate's work, to try and win back 
the affection and sympathy of the people of 
Bremning Minor. 

I need nardly say that the farmers* wives 
were hardly the sort of people among 
whom Prue had been in the nabit of select- 
ing her intimate Mends. But she set to 
^otVl hqtw \a tcy «xid establish the most 
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friendly relations with them. It was up-hill 
and difficult work, for the she-agriculturists 
had a very stiff pride of their own, and yet 
felt that Prue was condescending in seeking 
them. So at fu^t there was a good deal of 
ice to he broken, but Prue's kind smile did 
something considerable towards thawing it, 
and after a hard struggle she succeeded in 
gathering about her a little circle of farmers' 
wives. They were jealous of each other, 
and it was not always easy to keep peace 
among them, but Prue succeeded to a mar- 
vel. It was quite a new life for these wo- 
men, and a very pldasant one to occupy the 
intervals of their domestic labors, for, with 
all their pride, they worked like servants in 
their own homes. Then Prue craftily turned 
her organization to use, and made a sort of 
Dorcas society of it. She managed, too, by 
good generalship, to interest some of her 
new friends in the poor. I 'm afraid a part 
(I won't ^ay how large) of that interest origi- 
nated in the pleasure it gave " Mrs. Tur- 
mutts " or " Farmer Wutts's good lady " to 
be seen doing the Lady Bountiful in such 
genteel company. But the result, as far as 
the benefit to the poor was concerned, was 
just as good, and it made the poor folk 
grateful to Prue for awakening such an in- 
terest in them. 

But this was not all that this sagacious, 
not to say crafty, woman was aiming at. She 
knew that the women to a great extent in- 
fluenced their husbands on matters not pure- 
ly of an agricultural and business nature, 
fiefore long the squire found that there was 
a growing feeling in favor of the, parson in 
the vestry. A little party sprang up which 
supported him, and those who had always 
been in his favor, but felt' themselves too 
weak to do good, and had been too coward- 
ly to speak out, at once sided with it, and 
the opposition was not very earnest, for 
those who cared least for James had received 
orders from their home governments to treat 
him well for the sake of his wife. 

Eventually the squire, who hated to be 
crossed, was so put out by this alteration of 
opinion that he snubbed some of his best 
mends in the vestry, and then they did from 
wounded pride what they would not do for 
justice, — they took James's part ; so the 
squire withdrew from parochial matters al- 
together, and things went on smoothly, — at 
least as smoothly as they could be expected 
to go on between James, who had his views 
of his duty towards his neighbor, and the 
farmers, who had theirs of their duty to- 
wards themselves. 

In this way was fought the second battle 
of Bremning Minor, and in this one Prue 
came off victorious. 



James Harding thoroughly appreciated 
his brave. little wife's generalship. She had 
overcome difficulties which he had found in- 
surmountable ; she had infused new life and 
strength into lum ; she had achieved a great 
conquest, and yet there she was back again 
by the fireside in her neat little gray gown 
and her black silk apron nursing her chil- 
dren, and looking as if she had never stirred 
out of the ingle-nook, — at all events, show- 
ing no sign of the pride of victory, no hint 
that she nad succeeded where he had failed. 
She was still the same confiding, affectionate 
little woman, looking up admiringly to her 
husband ; and that, let me tell you, was a 
source of great comfort to James. She 
might very fairly have assumed an air of 
superiority, he felt, but their positions would 
have been at once altered. Now the happy 
current of their lives flowed on as calmly 
and musically as ever. 

There was only one trouble that darkened 
their horizon now : they were very poor, 
and had many calls upon their purse, and 
they had children to bring up. Prue 
had been well brought up m one sense : 
she had been taught all the elegant accom- 
plishments, but 01 the solid and useful por- 
tion of education had received but a small 
smattering. She had, however, good shrewd 
sense enough to have picked irp, as experi- 
ence grew, all that w^ absolutely necessary. 
Now she felt she must put herself to school 
again for the sake of her children. 

So James one day came into the nursery, 
unobserrsid, because Martha was chanting 
in a high and no* particularly musical key 
how when 

" The maid wa/ in the garden 
Hanging ont her clothes, 
There came a little blackbiid 
And pecked off her nose'* * 

and he found Prue hard at work, with a 
lot of very dry and dull school-books before 
her. 

" Why, what 's all this, Prue ? Are you 
going to open a school fpr young ladies ? " 

Prue gave a start and blushed. But she 
said, " Yes, she was." 

"And who are your first pupils to be, 
madam?" 

"Sir, they are at present in Martha's 
charge, — there they are ! Do you know 
them, or shall I formally introduce them ? 
The taller of the two is Miss Harding, — Miss 
Prudence Harding, the daughter of a poor 
clergyman. The other, with the pink toes, 
and three parts of her right fist in her mouth, 
is Miss MAry Harding, sister of Miss Pru- 
dence, also the daughter of a poor clergjr- 
man, who cannot afford a govemesa fent 
them, 80 1 wa. gjovxii^ V> \m^<ss!Gdk& "^^sso. ^^i»r 
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cation for notliing a year and no extras. 
But as, unfortunately, my own small stock of 
learning has got a little rusty for want of 
use, I am furbisliing it up a bit" 

" You 're a model wife, Prue ! " said 
James, raising her hand reverently to his 
lips. 

" I hope I try to do my duty," she an- 
swered, with a sweet smile ; " but if you 
want a model, take Miss Mary yonder. 
Did you ever see such beautifully mottled 
arms and legs ! And there are toes ! I 'm 
quite sure you never saw such queer little 
crumpled, crinkled toes, papa. And 0, 
those fingers, that always will get into 
baby's mouth, after feeble and loitering at- 
tempts to get into her eyes ! I don't know 
what we shall do with them ; put them in 
bags, I think. Martha must really keep 
those naughty fingers out of baby's mouth, 
must n't she, papa ? " 

Martha grins, and says " Aw ! " but does 
not distinctly promise to interfere so far 
with baby's fiberty. In strict confidence I 
will tell you that I think she encouraees 
that small person in the reprehensible haoit 
of sticking as many of her fingers as she 
can into her mouth, for the result of the 
amusement is that the tips of the fingers 
become flabby and wrinkled, as if they nad 
been doing a long spell of duty at the wash- 
tub, and 1 verily believe Martha considers 
this combination of the two most important 
things in the world — washing and a baby 

— to be a triumphant success, and one of 
the most beautiful things humanity has 
ever been blessed with the opportunity of 
seeing. 

As for little Prue the second, she has so 
advanced in stature, strength, and knowledge 
since we first made her acquaintance, that 
she can stagger towards her mamma, hang 
on by her gown, point at her sister, and say 
very gravely, witn large, eager eyes, " Baba 

— pingers — mouse ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

tom's first tiger. 

For two weary days and nights the fugi- 
tives kept watch and ward m their little 
grotto by the ruins. Slowly the hot dawn 
widened into the full blaze of tropical mid- 
day, and on through the fiery noon, till the 
long shadows crept round, pointing east- 
ward, and the sultry orb sank down the 
cloudless west. Slowly the night darkened 
overhead as the stars glittered out, mocked 
by the fireflies that swarmed from the jun- 
gle. Slowly the long hours of night wasted, 



while the voices of the wild creatures of the 
forest echoed through the gloom, now far 
away, now close at hand. Slowly the east- 
em sky melted into a trembling gray, as 
the b^ts, hushing their fierce cries, slunk 
away to their dens, and the great sun sprang 
up like a giant refreshed. 

Poor Mary, lulling her child in her arms, 
dreaded the long watches of the night, 
pressing her baby more closely to her breast 
whenever the howl of some ravenous beast 
rang out closer than ordinary to the ruins. 
But then the men dreaded the day more, 
when the mutineers, more ferocious than 
the beasts of prey, ranged the neighbor- 
hood. Again and again parties of stragglers 
passed close to the place of their conceal- 
ment, and Ted and the others of the litHe 
caioison grasped their weapons with a quiet, 
firm grip, prepared to sell their lives dearly. 
But the voices died out, and the footsteps 
sank into silence, and there was a great sigh 
of reliefl 

All this time the want of proper surgical 
care and the confinement in such a small 
damp prison of a place did not help Tom 
Martindale to get better of his wound; 
nor was the soldier much improved in 
strength, though, being more used to rough- 
ing it than Tom, he bore up better. 

As for the young civilian, he was sinking 
hourly. On the morning of the second day 
he was so terribly exhausted that he b^ged 
them to lay him in the comer of the grotto, 
out of the sight of Mary, and let him die in 
peace. But Mary overheard him, and in- 
sisted on sitting by him and tending him. 

He was the only son of a widow. His 
father had been in the navy, but was 
drowned before the boy was ten years old. 
The bereaved mother had retired to Ireland, 
her native country, to bring up her boy as 
she best could with the limited means she 
possessed. An old admiral, who had been 
an intimate friend of her father's, got the 
lad a nomination for the Indian Uivil Ser- 
vice, and the gallant young fellow had stud- 
ied day and night to fit himself for Ins 
examination. He had been out but a few 
years, and was returning home on leave 
when the mutiny broke out. 

Poor fellow ! he faced death as bravely 
as he had faced the foe, but when he spoke 
of his mother there came a spasm of snaip 
anguish over his face ; he would have given 
worlds only to live long enough just to see 
her once more. But it was not to be. By 
noon on the second day the pain had 
passed away. It passed away never to re- 
turn, for its cessation was a sign that mor- 
tification had b^iin. 

He dictated a few lines to his mother, 
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led wrote down in his pocket-book, 

like a child — or a strong, kindly 

as he did so. It would seem al- 

sacrilege to copy those words, so my 

must let me lold up the tiny scrap 

r which is to be such a sad legacy, — 

treasured, never-dying recollection 

emento of her lost son to the poor 

miles away across the sea. 

be shades of evening came on with- 

e shades of death gathered within 

le refuge. Mortification spread up- 

— it rose like a tide of the great sea 
don, inch by inch creeping up to the 
jeble, fluttering heart. 

now the cold wave touched the vital 
and the pulse was stopped. 
' noticed the change in his face, and 
er him. His mind had wandered far 
jid as the womanlv figure hung over 
the dim light he rancied his mother 
him. 

ve you come at last, mother dear ? ^ 
jpered faintly. " I have been lying 
to see you, — I could n't get to sleep, 
shall sleep now. Gk)od night ; God 
)u ! " And then he slept. 
18 necessary, for the sake of the sur- 
that the poor fellow's corpse should 
nain long in the grotto. A speedy 
)f the defui is the safety of the living 

as agreed that the grave would be 
iig in the little hollow close by where 
uth of the dried-up well was. Ed- 
ad the soldier turned up the earth 
eir bayonets, while Tom kept watch 
. them of any approaching rootsteps. 

slow work, for tneir tooll were but 
bstitutes for mattock and pickaxe, 
y had to work as quietly as possible, 
light before they had finished their 
rhey wrapped the poor fellow in the 
5 gray great-coat, and laid him down 
hallow and hasty grave, over which 
cited what they could recall of the 
ervice. Then they shovelled the 
L again, replaced the sods, and piled 
L cairn of stones above the grave as 
monument to the dead. When this 
loly task was over they crept back 
eir place of shelter and bamcaded 
ves in again. 

was worn and weak with his wound, 
1 and the soldier were wearied with 
u^ and harassing labor. Mary, too, 
3a out by her anxious vigil oy the 
man. The garrison was not in a 
)n to keep a good watch that night 

one they dropped off asleep, l^fiury 
l)ed of leaves and grass in the inner 

— the safest spot, — while Tom, Ted, 

9 



and the soldier made up their couches across 
the entrance against tne barrier of stones, 
each with his loaded rifle leaning beside the 
loophole he was to guard. 

Ted was dreaming of I know not what, — 
possibly of fickle, false-hearted Bella, but I 
should say probably not, — when he was 
roused by Tom's hand on his shoulder. 

" Hist ! " whispered Tom. " Don't speak ! " 

" What is it ? '^ asked Ted in the same im- 
dertone. 

" Listen! " 

Edward listened. There was something 
stirring outside. They could distinctly hear 
something moving among the loose stones. 
They coiud detect, too, a short, quick pant- 
ing. 

Could it be the friendly native who had 
to run for his life from some pursuers, and 
could not find his way to the grotto ? They 
listened anxiously, and then they became 
aware that there was more than one hurried 
breathing. They peered out, but the night 
was cloudy, and they could see nothing. A 
cold perspiration, not of fear exactly, but of 
intense nervous excitement, broke out on 
Ted's forehead. He could feel, too, that 
Tom was shaking. There was something 
mysterious and unaccountable in these 
strange soimds. All at once the mystery 
was solved. 

The heavy doud which had obscured the 
moon sailed slowly away, and the faint 
rays struggled down through the ruins and 
the surrounding trees. As the light thus 
broke out, there came from withm a few 
paces of the entrance of the grotto a burst 
of horrible laughter. It was immediatelj)r 
echoed by another fiendish shriek of merri- 
ment. 

At that incongruous and fearful sound 
both Mary and the soldier woke from their 
slumbers. But Tom and Edward had seen 
and heard enough now to be able to allay 
their alarm. Iney could see through the 
loopholes a couple of hyenas busily en- 
gaged in tearing down the cairn they had 
erected over their dead companion's grave. 
The hideous brutes had been guid^ by 
their terrible instinct to the place where the 
body was buried, and were trying to rifle 
the tomb. 

" By Jove ! I can't see this, Ted," whis- 
pered Tom, grasping his rifleT 

** Don't fire, for Heaven's sake ! you don't 
know how near the enemy may be." 

"But you won't stop here and see the 
brutes tear the poor fellow jfrom his grave ? " 

" No, certainly not ! These beasts are 
cowardly creatures. You can drive them 
away with a sticky I belie-y^. Lfc\. ^^ Nitj 
and pelt t\iwn. o?L VjJik ^iJtfstkfi&^flAV«»Ss.M 
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that does n't do, 1 11 go out and give them 
cold steeL There's plenty of time, for 
they have to drag away all tnose stones." 

Saying this, IMward set to work to en- 
large his loophole sufficiently to let him 
take aim with a stone at the mdeous ghouls. 

The hyenas looked up towards the grotta 
as soon as they heard a movement there, 
but took no notice, going on tearing at the 
stones, which, considering their size, they 
moved with ease. 

All of a sudden they paused and snuffed 
the air. Then they began to shuffle about 
uneasily, and trot up and down, as if about 
to desist from their labors, and then return- 
ing as if loath to leave them. Then they 
snuffed again, looked fixedly in a certain 
direction, and finally, with a short, fierce 
yell of snappish laughter, they scampered 
nastily from the scene. 

What could this mean? The fugitives 
learnt soon enough. As Tom and T^ 
peered out through the loopholes, they saw 
a long shadow glide out into the moonlight 
and steal silently along to the well. It 
might have been a ghost, so noiseless was 
its tread. 

It was an enormous tiger ! Whether it 
had heard the rejoicings of the hyenas, and 
had come to dispossess them of their ban- 
quet, or it had been accustomed to drink at 
tne well, and was coming to slake its thirst, 
not knowing the well was dried up, Tom 
and Edward could not tell. But as it was 
crossing the hollow it seemed to get the 
wind of the grotto and its occupants. It 
paused, raising its head and gazing towards 
the barrier, uttered a low, ominous growl. 

" By Jove ! it has got scent of us," said 
Ted. 

" Yes, and here it comes," answered Tom, 
as the monster glided noiselessly up to the 
barrier. 

In another second its yellow luminous 
eyes were glaring in through the loophole in 
front of Tom, and its hot breath fanned his 
face, as, after a few short inquiring sniffs, it 
gave a long fierce snort. It was rather too 
close to be comfortable, and Tom had a 
vague recollection of having read of the 
enormous strength of the tiger. He ex- 
pected it to lean its shoulder against the 
stones and force its way in, or else he im- 
agined it would dash down the barrier with 
one blow of its paw, — I cannot tell which, 
for both these ideas flashed through his 
brain with the rapidity of lightning. With- 
out waiting to argue the chances, he raised 
his rifle, thrust it through the loophole into 
the beast's face, and fired. 

There was a Joud report, resounding with 
Btunning effect in the confined space oi tke 



grotto, and a fierce howl from the tiger 
orowned in the echoes of the shot beaten 
back from the woods, and then all was quiet 
again. 

"You've killed your first tiger, Tom," 
said Edward, gravely, when the smoke 
cleared away and the huge brute with his 
head shattered to pieces lay outside the bar- 
rier. " You 've killed your first tiger, and 
I fear your last. That shot will bring the 
human tigers on us before longfl 'm afraid." 

" What could I do, Ted ? The beast was 
close upon us." 

" He could not have pulled down the bar- 
rier, or, at all events, there would have 
been time to kill him when he set about 
doing it." 

" But, even supposing the pandies heard 
the shot, they would n't know where it came 
from." 

" Not the exact spot, but it will narrow 
their search within certain limits, and there, 
outside, lies the evidence against us." 

" O, we '11 lug the brute m here." 

" I fancy you 11 have enough of his com- 
pany in ten minutes, if the moming's 
warm." 

" Then let 's throw him into the welL" 

" That 's a better suggestion ; but it will 
only delay our discovery a minute or so. 
These demons will quarter every inch of 
the ground as carefully as the best-bred 
dog." 

§0 Tom and the soldier dragged the dead 
tiger to the dry well, and threw him ip» 
flinging in some dead leaves and grass, in 
order to conceal him if possible. 

Tom Martindale had imconsciously con- 
ferred a great benefit on a neighboring na* 
tive village. The tiger he had shot was a 
notorious man-eater, which had haunted the 
vicinity for a long time, and had defied all 
the efforts of the native shikarries to destroy 
him. One of these natives was on the 
lookout for him on this very night, perched 
in a tree, on the borders of the jungle. This 
hunter had frequently attended trie sahihs 
when they came on shooting expeditions, 
and he at once recognized the crack of the 
European rifle, and was enabled by Ms old 
sportmg experience to make out the quarter 
whence it came. He knew the sepoys were 
on the lookout for some fugitives, and he 
thought it likely they might reward the 
poor villf^er who pointed out their where- 
abouts. Forgetting caution in his desire for 
gain, he slia down from his perch and 
** stalked " in the direction of the ruins. It 
was lucky for him that the man-eater was 
slain, or his avarice might have cost him 
dear. 

H-fe ctowY'sd wig mthin view of the grotto 
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just in time to see Tom and the soldier 
throwing the dead tiger into the dry well. 
He could not restrain a grunt of satisfaction 
on recognizing the defunct monster, and he 
felt a sort of wondering admiration for 
these sahibs, who were such inveterate sports- 
men that they would go tiger-shooting when 
their lives were in imminent danger. But 
lie was not sufficiently impressed with grati- 
tude to the sahibs for destrojdns the man- 
eater to relinquish his idea oi betraying 
them to their enemies. So he marked the 
spot down well, and then went home to his 
tut, intending to visit the mutineers the 
first thin^ in the morning. 

Why should I linger over the recital ? 

It was near noon when Edward, whose 
turn it was to keep watch, gave the signal 
of the approach of the enemy. The sepoys 
were coming on in force, led by the shikarry, 
who was graphically describing what he had 
seen as he came along. He was so evidently 
guiding the enemy to their stronghold, that 
Tom Martindale quietly covered him with 
his rifle at once. 

" That villager 's mine, remember ! " he 
wMspered to Ted. 

"You shall have him. Now, Mary, 
stand here and load as rapidly as you can. 
-And remember, lads, only two of us must 
fire at a time, so as to have a bullet ready 
in case of a rush. They can only attack 
us from the front. Tne rock overhangs 
above us, and the temple covers one flank, 
and the dry well the other. Reserve your 
fire till you're quite sure of your man. 
And now all we can pray for is that the 
J^cue may be here soon, lor our ammuni- 
tion won't hold out forever." 

A? he spoke, the shikarry and the leading 
Bepoys descended into the little amphithea- 
tre which was in front of the grotto. As 
the villager was pointing to the well, and 
describing how he had seen the tiger hurled 
into it, Tom drew the trigger. The same 
Iiand that killed the tiger settled accounts 
with the betrayer. The shikarry " dropped 
in his tracks.'' Then, as Tom snatched up 
another loaded rifle, Edward and the soldier 
fired, and two of the leading sepoys bit the 
dust. This somewhat disorganized the 
others, but ere they could draw back an- 
other shot from Tom, and then one from 
the soldier, laid a couple more low. The 
amphitheatre was speedily vacated, and the 
mutineers halted to consider how best to 
proceed. They were unable to guess how 
many fugitives were ensconced behind the 
barrier, and probably magnified the number. 

At first they began by firing a volley at 
:he barrier, but the little garrison was pre- 
jared^ and the bullets only rebounded or 



flattened against the stones. Then came 
another pause, for ammunition was short in 
the grotto, and they did not care to throw 
away a shot at long range. 

A few of the more courageous of the 
sepoys then volimteered to storm the barri- 
cade. They came dashing across the am- 
phitheatre at the double, and charged up to 
the barrier. 

" Bv Jove ! I expected it. Revolvers, 
now, lads I " said Tom, hurriedly. 

And thev did such execution with their 
revolvers tnat the stormers could not face 
the fire long, though even in the short time 
they held their ground they did sore dam- 
age to the defences. 

Ted groaned. " Another attack like that 
and our barricade will fall. And then ! " 

" And then ! " echoed Tom, dreading to 
look towards Mary, lest the sight of her 
should unnerve him. 

But the sepoys did not repeat the assault 
immediately. They were reconnoitring, to 
see if they could not discover some point 
whence they could attack the little garrison 
to advantage. 

All at once there came a hurried volley 
from the flank of the sepoys. An answer- 
ing volley from the jungle followed, and 
then there was a cheer and the tramp of 
cavalry at charge ; and presently — for the 
little garrison could see little beyond the 
amphitheatre — a handful of mounted artil- 
leiymen came chamng into the open. At 
the s^ht of them Tom and Edward pushed 
down a portion of the barrier and sprang 
out, rifle in hand, with a ringing cheer. It 
was answered with interest as the infantry 
came up at the double with their bayonets 
lowered. 

The sepoys did not wait to receive them, 
but withdrew in tolerably good order into 
the jungle, whence they kept up a harass- 
ing dropping fire at times, which the rescue^ 
pa^y could not put a stop to, not mustering 
sufficiently strong to attempt to drive the 
ene my out of their position. 

" We owe you more than our lives, sir," 
said Tom to the officer in command of the 
relief. " We could not have held out much 
longer." 

" No, indeed," said Ted ; " another as- 
sault would have carried our defences." 

" We have made all haste," said the offi- 
cer ; " we had no cavalry at our disposal, 
so we armed some of the horse artillery 
and made light dragoons of them, — capital 
ones they inake too. And, as the march 
was a forced one, we put up an infantry man 
behind every trooper, so tnat 'a wIly L Vsac^'^ 
that company di«wxi \r^ ^\. ^^ ^S^ ^"^ '^'^ 
jungle •, lAiey ore s^y^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ V^^ 
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of the column, — and so they are, only the 
rest of it is some miles behind. So now 
the sooner we begin our retreat the sooner 
we shall come upon our supports. Put the 
lady on one of the horses and mount the 
two wounded." 

And that done, the retreat was com- 
menced. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LOBBBS AND LABORS. 

At about half past ten one September 
morning there came an earthquake on 
Liverchester. 

I do not mean to say that the solid 
ground he&ved, that the steeples shook, and 
the people rushed forth into the streets in 
alarm, lest they should be buried in the 
ruins of their homes. But there was a 
portentous throe that made all Liverchester 
totter. The whole city trembled to its fall, 
and there were but too ma^ men who re- 
turned to ruined homes. For one of the 
largest houses in Liverchester had stopped 
payment. The firm of Golding Brothers 
and Glyther had found it necessary to sus- 
pend payments. In the crash of their fall 
they mvolved the destruction of many 
smaller ventures. 

Golding's Bank was one of the oldest in 
Liverchester. The Goldings had been pro- 
vincial Rothschilds £rom their first appear- 
ance on the banking stage. The busmess 
had descended from father to son until the 
time when Mr. Golding, Prudence Hard- 
inch's late guardian, and Hs brother George 
inherited it. Our Mr. Gliding — if I may 
so affectionately speak of Prue's uncle — 
had never taken any active share in the 
enterprise, but left it entirely to his broth- 
er, on whose death matters fell under the 
management of his eldest son, a young man, 
to be sure, but one who had the reputation 
of being the steadiest and clearest-headed 
man of business in all Liverchester for his 
years. 

Our Mr. Gliding, perfectly satisfied with 
drawing a large amount of profit from the 
house m Centre Street, did not interfere 
with his nephew's operations, having enough 
to do to superintena his own gigantic mer- 
cantile establishment on the East Quay. 
He had complete confidence in his nephews 
judgment and in the stability of the old 
iiouse. And he was not singular in his re- 
liance on the firm ; half the merchants in 
Liverchester stood or fell by the house, and 
all the local banking business — the bank- 
iag' £27U8, in fact, of the whole county — 



were involved in the prosperitv or misad- 
venture of Gk>lding &x)ther8 and Glytiier. 

When, therefore, a notice was issued by 
the bank that, ''owing to an unexpected 
pressure," the house was compelled "to 
suspend payment for a time," tnere was a 
general collapse throughout the whole 
county. 

Men who had driven their mail phaetons 
into Liverchester on that morning, leaving 
their wives and fEimilies in luxurious retire- 
ment at villas in the suburbs, returned home 
at lunch-time ruined men, without a penny 
in the world. If Liverchester's commercial 
prosperity had been a pagoda erected with 
cards, and the house of Golding and Gly- 
ther had been the basement story, the 
smash could not have been more com- 
plete. 

And if there was desolation in the homes 
of the merchant princes of the neighbor- 
hood, what, thinK you, was the misery 
which the stoppage brought to widows, spin- 
sters, and youn^ helpless children whose all 
had been deposited m the s^e hands oi the 
noted county fimi ? 

Five millions of money 1 It seems an in- 
exhaustible sum. One is inclined to fancy 
that such a vast amount would employ us 
a lavish lifetime to spend. But it took 
George Gk)lding, Esquire, junior, of The 
Laurels, Liverleas, but a very brief period 
to dissipate. But then, of course, if a young 
and imprudent man speculates largdy with 
other people's money, he may very easily 
get a prosperous firm into difficulties, — 
venr easily indeed. 

It began to be whispered in the provin- 
cial circles that young Gk)ldii^ was specu- 
lating too largely. Nobody c&eamt for a 
very long time of su8i)ecting the solvency 
of the bank because he spent more money 
than he should have done in shares. Hq 
was welcome to invest his profits foolishly 
if he chose, i)eople thought, — for, of course, 
the property of the b^ik was untouched. 
Was not Mr. Gk)ldrQg, the latest and most 
prosperous merchant in all Liverchester, a 
partner in the afiiair, and was it likely he 
would let the business go to ruin ? 

However, in spite of all these aimunents, 
there came the morning in September when 
a humble-minded littie notice fluttered on 
the majestic doors of the business establish- 
ment, and half Liverchester was bankrupt. 
Young George Golding prudently kept out 
of sight for some time. Ruined people have 
an ugly way at times of dealing roughly 
with those who have deceived tiiem, and 
George Gk)lding was a scrupulously neat 
dresser. I thiiUL his purple and fine linen 
\^o\)i\<i \x&N^ TvxsL & <^^^ ot being ruffled 
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even by his uncle. For that worthy gen- 
tleman had lost in the smash not only his 
own fortune, but all his hard earnings. — 
to wit, the money he had acquired when 
his ward, Prudence, married against his 
wiBhes, and he, in accordance with her 
father's will, made her a beggar. 

But is this the only reason why I men- 
tion the insolvency of the great mid-county 
bank ? Not exactly. I have said that the 
collapse of the central speculation brought 
about the failure of the numerous and small 
ventures in the minor towns. One after 
another they fell flat like a row of card- 
tents built by a child, when the juvenile 
architect gives a slight fillip to the first 
building in the line. P-r-r-r-t ! — the swift 
destruction flies along the row, and devasta- 
tion reigps. 

Now it was in one of these banks — in 
Woodland and Minsay's Bank at Scalperton, 
to be particular — that James and Prudence 
Harding had placed what little monev thev 
had scraped together for their children's 
education. It was not a monstrous sum, 
but it was their all. 

James received the imwelcome tiding 
one morning at breakfast Prue saw his 
scared face as he read the letter, and began 
to wonder what the bad news was. 

" Why, James, what has happened ? 
Good gracious, how pale you have turned ! " 

"What has happened, Pruel Nothing, 
except that we are ruined ! " 

" How do you mean 1 Has the bishop — " 

" No, my dear, the blow comes from the 
temporal powers. Woodland and Mingay 
have suspended payment." 

"But if they have got our money they 
can't, can they ? They must pay us bEict 
what we put in." 

" I 'm afraid we shall recover but little of 
it They say they are deeply involved by 
the failure of your imcle's business. At all 
events, he has n't made much of the money 
he robbed you of." 

" No, James ; but is n't this failure of the 
bank a sort of consolation to us? If my 
uncle had let me have the money, we 
should have lost it all the same, and we 
should have felt the loss more acutely." 

'* Humph ! That 's- odd reasoning, Prue. 
You don't agree with the poet that 

'T is better to hxn lofed and lost 
Than neTer to have loTed at all.' 

Perhaps, after all, you are right It is 
better to have been poor than to have had 
a hundred thousand poimds in Mr. Gk)ld- 
ing's bank. It's bad enough to lose the 
little drop in the ocean that we have con- 
tributed, — bad enough, Prue^ to think that 



the store we were setting by for the little 
folk is irrevocably gone," 

" Poor little mites ! " said Prue, looking 
out of the window towards her children 
disporting on the lawn imder the chaise of 
Martha. " Poor little mites ! But, thank 
goodness ! they don't feel what it is ! They 
would be far more likely to cry if you mowed 
away the daisies and buttercups on the lawn, 
than at all the bank-failures m the world." 

James shook his head. This philosophy, 
he felt, was very well in its way, but, after 
all, it was not a complete balm for a blow 
that in plain words meant complete ruin. 
Fortunately, Prue had been a prud^t man- 

ir, and in her determination not to lessen 



the children's little store by a single six- 

Sence, had contrived to avoid running into 
ebt in the smallest way. So that her 
tradesmen could not press for the settle- 
ment of their bills — as they were doing 
all through the neighborhood — at the very 
moment when the payment was most incon- 
venient. Still, the mere loss of the money 
they had placed in Woodland and Mingay^s 
was not the only injury they suffered. 
Some of their parishioners suffered severe- 
ly, and James had immense difficulty in 
collecting his tithes, while in more than 
one instance the tenants of the glebe were 
completely ruined, and he lost h£ rent 

Now, indeed, Prue regretted that her liter- 
ary efforts had fsdled to bring her in any 
money. How proud she would have been 
could she but have placed a few hundreds at 
her husband's disposal, with the announce- 
ment she had won them at the point of her 
pen ! But it was not so fated. Sh6 knew 
that it was a vain dream to think of 
attempting any farther essays in that line, 
so she puzzled and pondered, in the hope of 
discovering some new way of realizmg a 
little money. 

"James, dear^" she said at last, after 
racking her brains for about a week, " I 
think it would n't be a bad plan to advertise 
for a couple of little girls to bring up with 
Prue." 

" Why, my child, you'd tire«yourself to 
death with such work Teaching cl *' ^ 
is such anxious work. No; I thmk 
better furbish up my scholarship, and 
a fewpupils." 

" We can do both, James. I 'm suye 
teaching little girls their alphabets can't be 
half so bad as bringing up young men. I 'm 
sure my heart used to ache for poor Mr. 
Mather, my cousin's private tutor, for he 
used to lead a life of it" 

Finally, it was determined that both plans 
should be put into exacoSaaTi. "Vv. ^<5«i»Tl\. 
appeax to Y)ft aoj "^cr^ Xkst^'^ ^sMac&R& ^ 
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first sight, but it was a very great one. It 
was the end of all home comfort Hitherto 
Prue and her husband had had a little 
world of their own within the parsonage 
gates. When they closed those they shut 
out all worry and annoyance, and found 
sunshine amid the gloomiest weather in 
their domestic happiness. By their own 
fireside they could sit side by side, retired 
from all petty troubles and cares which 
could only affect them as the wind did that 
howled outside. They but drew the closer 
together, and felt their home enjoyments 
heightened by the contrast with the trouble 
without. 

Now all this was at an end. The two 
lads whom James had to prepare for college 
were fair enough specimens of their class, 
but they introaucea a discordant element, 
and necessitated a change in the quiet tenor 
of life at the vicarage. 

James had to work very hard now too. 
He had to read up all his work for them, 
for a few years oi neglect had turned his 
classical knowledge into a very wilderness, 
that needed mucl pruning mi training! 
He was quite able to put the lads into 
the right way of reading, and could 
thoroughly prepare them for their earliest 
examinations. But to help them really in 
mastering the studies they had to undertake, 
to give them a sound pounding in the 
books they were taking in, James had to 
read hard enough himself. Little did the 
lads know when they retired for the night 
that James sat himself down, lexicon at 
elbow, to prepare his lesson for the next 
day, and had to struggle with it almost as 
hard as they did. 

In the mean time, too, he had all his 
parish work to get through ; for James was 
sorely opposed to the notion of a clergyman 
who neglected his people in order to make 
money as a tutor. Such a man, he used tcr 
say, should have been a college fellow, not 
a parish priest So he was, perhaps, over- 
scrupulous not to jfllow his attention to his 
pupils to interfere with his labors in the 
village. Prue, however, made herself very 
useful, and undertook a good deal of the 
less important work. She, too, had her 
little pupils to look after, but that was not 
a very laborious duty. 

But, altogether, the old seclusion was gone, 
and with it the old quiet and rest. James 
had no time now for pleasant chats of an 
evening. If he had an hour or so to him- 
self, he was so weary that he was glad to 
fling himself down to sleep on the sofa. 

" How long will this last 1 " Prudence 

used to ask herself as she sat by the fire 

watching James's pale, weary face. And 



then she would build castles in the air, 
until she too began to nod in the easy-chair, 
until the lads came in firom their studies, or 
Martha came in with the supper-tray. There 
was but little holiday at the parsonage now. 

Things did not go very smoothly at the 
Manor-house either. Of course, the squire's 
property being chiefly in land, he was not 
seriously affected by the failure of Gold- 
ing's bank, but he had, nevertheless, lost a 
great deal more than even a rich man cares 
to lose in such a way. As a rule I fancy 
people do not like to lose anything through 
no fault of their own, and the squire was 
certainly not more amiable than tne major- 
ity of his fellow-men. Indeed, I should be 
inclined to admit that he was considerably 
less so than most ; so that, when he found 
that he had been flinging his money into a 
rotten sack, he was furious. It was any- 
thing but a pleasant time for any one at the 
Manor-house for several weeks after the 
crash. Even Philip, who was down for a 
few days, was glad to pack up his portman- 
teau and to m recalled "on urgent busi- 
ness '* to London. 

Philip had been induced to come down 
by filial affection. He was anxious, he 
wrote, to see how his father was, now that 
he was left solus, and having a brief holiday 
would run down and stop a short time. 

" Wants some money, 1 suppose," growled 
the squire, when he read the letter. And 
fhe squire was not far wrong. Philip of 
late had several times applied to his father 
for " advances," as he called them, so that 
the squire had some reason for suspecting 
his son's affectionate solicitude lor his 
health. 

The fact is, as I have before mentioned, 
Philip was growing idle. Now that he was 
Marcus Lysaght's brother-in-law he went 
into society a great deal more than he had 
done before. He was looking about for an 
heiress, he told his sister and father ; but in 
reality it was rather the society of young 
men of fashion that he affected. He took to 
sporting, and made a book, which was not 
a very successful one at all times, for the 
sort of literature which is most popular 
among the turfy is not quite so easy as novel- 
writing, and needs great experience. Philip's 
apprenticeship to the ring cost him dear. 
His warmest friends fleeced him, for in bet- 
ting, as in love, a man thinks nothing of 
stealing a march on his most intimate friend. 

A series of heavy losses had rather told 
upon Philip's finances. He had been more 
than ordinarily extravagant, too, this year, 
relying on what he believed to be his "safe 
pots on the races" to make up for a few 
I exdeaaea. Thftn, again, his prosperous com- 
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pany had of late become just a suspicion 
shaky, and salaries were not paid with the 
accustomed punctuality. No wonder, then, 
that all of a sudden he became anxious to 
see how his father's health was progressing. 
A little tightness in the mon^-market is a 
wonderful stimulant to the affections. 

When, however, the news of the suspen- 
sion of payment at Golding's bank arrived at 
Bremning, Philip saw it was no use to ask 
his father for any more advances, and when 
the old gentleman began to make the Manor- 
house rather more lively than comfortable, 
he made up his mind and his luggage, and 
started bacK to town. 

He was all anxiety for employment now, 
but unfortunately it was vacation-time, and 
even supposing it had been term-time, he 
would not have got very much to do ; for 
of late solicitors had discovered that the once 
industrious and rising yoimg barrister, Mr. 
Philip Charlwood, was not quite so atten- 
tive as he had been to his duties. He lost 
^several important cases, and his clients some- 
how would have it that he had not studied 
his briefs. And, after all, unless a barrister 
does study his brief, he can hardly hope to 
be successful, even by aid of the most bril- 
liant intellect that ever puzzled a jury or 
bewildered a judge. 

Philip determined to make a descent on 
Marcus, so he wrote over to Ireland to tell 
his brother-in-law that he had been over- 
working himself, and wanted a little change 
of air for his health ; might he run over to 
the Emerald Isle and recruit ? 

Marcus wrote back to say that, unfortu- 
nately, they could not ask him over. His 
father was in such a dangerous state that his 
physicians had given mm over, and under 
these circumstances Philip would hardly 
find a visit pleasant. 

" Confounded lucky fellow, Marcus ! " said 
Philip, as he read the letter. " Does n't want 
money a bit, and here 's the old boy pop- 
ping off to leave him the title and estates, 
whue here am I confoundedly hard upj and 
the governor 's in fine health, and as savage 
as a bear. Confounded bore that I can't 
run over to Marcus ! I don't like to write 
and ask him to lend me anything ; but I 
must get the money somehow or another ! " 

Now, since money, like any other com- 
modity, is always to be had at a price, sup- 
posing you don t mind paying (or promising 
to pay) pretty dear for it, there is no great 
reason why, when a man like Philip says he 
must have it, he should not get it. 

There was to be met in Piccadilly and the 
park in those days a fresh-colored dandi- 
fied gentleman who was on excellent terms 
^with himself, and who had a bowing ac- 



quaintance with nearly all the men, and with 
only a very few, and a very questionable 
few, of the ladies, that one meets in the 
fashionable quarter of an afternoon in the 
season. 

He had a nice Complexion, dark hair, 
grayish-blue eyes. He wore neatly curled 
whiskers and a natty imx)erial on his chin, 
and his clothes were faultless in fit and 
QuaUty, though there was an indescribable 
sianginess about them. There was a vulgar 
assumption about the fellow, moreover, as he 
strutted along, with his hat jauntilv perched 
over his left ear, and with a camellia in his 
buttonhole. He was always met with a 
pleasant smile by his acquaintances in the 
Row — imtil his back was turned. It was 
clear that men disliked and despised him, 
but somehow did not like to offend him : — 
nee mirwm I For who but Joe Davison had 
smashed up that eminent lawyer, Serjeant 
Marsh, because — so people said — that or- 
nament of the legal profession had once 
cracked a joke about Moses and money- 
lending? Both allusions were unpleasant 
to Joe Davison, whose father had been 
verger — or whatever the Hebrew equiva- 
lent for that functionary may be — at a syn- 
agogue in the neighborhood of Whitechapel, 
and who had an elegant house in a fine street 
leading out of a lashionable square, with a 
sort of side-entrance and a species of office, 
where one might meet some of the greatest 
swells about town. In short, Joe Davison 
was a rich Jew, who "knew a party'* 
anxious to lend a few thousands to ae- 
serving young men with large expecta- 
tions. 

It was a sign of the growing taste for 
fashionable life which distinguished Philip 
that he was now on nodding terms with 
Joe Davison, — that he was to be seen call- 
ing on Joe in his elegant crib in Vavasour 
Street, and that Joe breakfasted with Philip 
once or twice, — indeed, had all of a sudden 
been taken with such an admiration for the 
rising young barrister that he actually treas- 
ured up one or two autographs of his, con- 
sisting of signatures written across narrow 
strips of paper impressed with a govern- 
ment stamp. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CYPRESS AND LAUREL. 

The body of men that had rescued Ed- 
ward Harding and his little garrison from 
such imminent peril began their retreat in 
an orderly manner. But, unfortunatftly^tfckA 
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Mary and the wounded men gave the ene- 
my time to reconnoitre, and they soon dis- 
covered the weakness of the relieving party. 
With the odds on their sides the mutineers 
could be brave enough, and they pressed 
the retreating troops sorely. The route 
along which tne retreat lay was an intricate 
and oifficidt one. It was bad ground, con- 
sisting of patches of iungle, with here and 
there a yawning nullah with rugged and 
precipitous sides worn by the winter tor- 
rents of streams that now slid away mere 
threads of water in the bottoms of the 
parched channels. 

The sepoys knew the country well, and 
galled the retreating force with an incessant 
fire from every point of vantage on either 
side. In vain did the little hoay of cavalry 
push on, while the infantry skirmished on 
either side to drive the enemy oflf. The 
mutineers retreated before their advance, 
and followed them up as they withdrew. 

Anxiously and eagerly did they look for 
the head of the advancing column, for as 
soon as that came in sight they knew the 
sepoys would abandon the pursuit. But in 
th^ mean time they were suffering heavily 
from the fire kept up from every side. 

The officer in command was almost beside 
himself with rage. Tears stood in his eyes 
— not the womanly tears of fear, but the 
hot drops of anger and impatience — as 
he saw nis men falling roimd him, shot 
down without an opportunity of retalia- 
tion. 

" By Heaven, I sha' n't be able to stand this 
much longer ! " he said, riding up to Edward. 
" WiU you undertake a dangerous errand for 
the sake of these brave fellows who pushed 
on to your rescue ? " 

" To be sure I will, gladly ! " said Ted. 

" I want you to push on ahead with our 
guide there, and hasten up the advance of 
the column." 

The native was moimted on the horse of 
a slain artiller3rman, and he and Edward 
pushed on under cover of a volley from the 
mfantry. 

But their purpose was divined by the 
sepoys, and many a shot whistled past them 
as they pressed onward across the open 
plain which, intersected with dry water- 
courses, stretched between the belt of jun- 
gle they had just quitted and a yet denser 
forest which lay between them. 

Over such ground a light-footed native 
could almost keep up with their horses, for 
they had every now and then to pull up and 
make a circuit roimd some obstacle which 
lay in their path. A few of the swiftest of 
the sepoys pursued them on their left flank, 
keeping just within range, and firing at them 



whenever a check in their course offered a 
favorable opportunity. 

Before tney had ridden very far, and 
while the edge of the forest was some hun- 
dred yards off, a shot took effect on the na- 
tive. 

'' If I fall, don't stop, sahib ; ride straight 
ahead. You can find your way through 
the forest by the traces left by our advance 
this morning, and the troops must be in 
the plain beyond if they have n't already 
entered the jungle. I fear I shall not he 
able to sit in my saddle long ; I 'm bleeding 
very fast." 

" My brave fellow ! stick to your horse 
as long as you can. We may meet the col- 
umn sooner than you expect. Shall we 
halt, and I '11 bind up the wound ? Where 
is it?" 

^* It 's no use, sahib. The shot has in- 
jured the lungs ; I can feel it from the pain 
of breathing. But I'll cling to my seat 
while I can, for I will not fall into their 
h&nds alive." 

The poor fellow's voice grew fainter as 
he spoke, and he reeled in his saddle. 
The red blood poured down over his white 
dress. Ted saw that nothing could save 
him, and presently, with a stifled groan and 
a dull rattle in his throat, the gallant native 
bent forward over his saddle-bow, and fell 
headlong to the ground, dead. 

The pursuers gave a shout of triumph. 
They had evidently been aiming chiefly at 
the native, to whicn fact Edward had owed 
his safety principally. Now the bullets 
came singing past him in most unpleasant 
frequency and propinquity. All of a sud- 
den his horse gave a plunge and reared. 
Ted was almost thrown irom his saddle, but 
he recovered himself at once, and looking 
down saw the blood pouring from a wound 
in the poor animal's neck. 

" Good heavens ! if it should fall under 
me before I can reach the jungle ! " thought 
Ted, and a cold perspiration stood on his 
forehead at the thought. 

But, luckily for him, the horse did strug- 
gle gallantly on. The wound was not a 
mortal one, though the loss of blood was 
beginning to tell on the pace, when, to his 
great delight, Ted caught a glimpse of the 
troops coming through the trees. 

In a few minutes the soldiers had come 
up to him. His pursuers disappeared, and 
Edward found breath to tell tne ofiicer in 
command of the peril in which the advance 
was placed. Not a moment was lost. On 
they went at the double, Ted dismounting 
and keeping up with the head of the column. 

Let us now see how the little body he 
\ \isA Mt -was doing. 
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When they got about half-way across the 
open they halted and formed in square, 
with the cavalry in the middle. The men 
were too weary to retreat farther, and could 
not return the enemy's fire with any effect. 
The manoeuvre was tolerably successful, but 
the sepoys, taking advantage of a nullah on 
their right flank, flung out a body of picked 
shots, that kept up a telling fire, while pro- 
tected by the mequalities ofthe ground from 
any return volleys. It was necessary to 
attempt to dislodge this party, so the cavalry 
charged them. The sepoys retreated alon^ 
the bed of the torrent where the horse could 
not continue the pursuit. As they were 
exposed to the fire from the borders of the 
jungle, they could not hold the post, so they 
had to retire to the main body, whereupon, 
of course, the sepoys returned to the position 
they had abandoned, and poured a dama- 
ging volley into their ranks. At the same 
time a heavy fusillade was kept up from the 
jungle, and being thus taken in flank and 
rear, the little troop suffered severely. 

When the charge was proposed, Tom 
Martindale, in spite of his weakness, insisted 
on taking part in it. The cavalry were but 
few in number at best, and as he had taken 
one trooper's horse, it was but fair, he de- 
clared, that he should also take his duty. 
When the retreat came, and the galling 
cross-fire was so severe that the only hope 
of saving a man of them was to give orders 
to them to set spurs and gallop back as 
fast as they could, Tom fell a bttle in the 
rear, and when the troopers pulled up at 
the square, Tom was not among them. He 
had been hit, and had fallen about half-way 
between the two positions. 

Fortimately for poor Mary, she was in 
the midst of the square, and could not see 
what had befallen her husband. All her 
attention, too, was centred just now in her 
child, for the baby was dangerously ill from 
cold and exposure, — dying, in fact, as all 
eyes but hers could read m its face. 

Meantime the column with Edward at its 
head was seen advancing from the wood. 
The sepoys pushed out supports to their 
party in the nullah, and it seemed as if there 
were going to be a pitched battle. 

But the officer in command of the rescue 
felt that the mutineers would not show so 
bold a front if they did not count on some 
large reinforcements, and thought it prudent 
to make good his retreat at once, before his 
men gave out from sheer fatigue. 

Just as all was ready for the retreat, Tom 
Martindale, whom we left lying in the open 
between friends and foes, began to recover 
consciousness, and, seeing his position and 
the preparatioiis for a retreat^ staggered to 



his feet and tried to rejoin the troops. In 
an instant a hundred bullets plougned up 
the ground round him. One took effect in 
his leg and brought him to the ground, but 
Tom struggled forward on hands and knees, 
for it wasior dear life he was strugglii^. 

On seeing him still alive, sevem ofthe 
sepoys sprang out of the nullah and made 
towards nim with the intention of bayonet- 
ing him. But. Edward Harding was as 
quick as they. He snatohed a musket from 
the nearest soldier, and flew to the rescue 
of his friend. 

" Look out, Tom ! look behind you ! " he 
shouted, for one of the mutineers was close 
upon the wounded man with clubbed mus- 
ket, prepared to dash out his brains. 

Tom looked round at the warning shout, 
and had just time to hurl his discharged 
revolver at his enemy, with such good aim 
as to strike him on the wrist as he was 
raising his gun over his head to strike. Be- 
fore he had time to recover, Ted had dashed 
up, and, striding across Tom, gave the 
sepoy the point in his throat. In an instant 
a couple more closed with him, but Ted 
kept them at bay. 

Tom meantime had taken his friend's re- 
volver, and with its last imdischarged barrel 
knocked over one of the assailants. There 
was not a second to lose, though all was^done 
in far less time than it takes me to describe 
it. Ted saw that to prolong his contest 
with the sepoy would give the others time 
to come up, so, without wasting a precious 
moment in parryine, he drove straight at 
his foe, received a thrust on his breastplate 
which luckily glanced off his gorget, and 
pinned the fellow to the ground. Then, 
without waiting to withdraw the weapon, he 
caught Tom up, flimg him over his shoulder, 
and ran back to the main body with him. 

" That ought to be the Victoria Cross ! ** 
said the commanding officer, as Ted re- 
entered the square amidst the cheers of the 
troops. 

In another minute the retreat began, and 
was effected without much loss, the enemy 
abandoning the pursuit after a mile or so. 

By the time they reached Kholaghur the 
losses had been pretty heavy, for the forced 
marches had told severely on the wounded, 
and ma ny o f them fell out along the march 
to die. When they arrived at the fort the 
surgeons paid prompt attention to the suffier- 
ers, who were placed in hospital at once. 

Ted had been greatly alarmed for Torn, 
who seemed to grow very weak, so he asked 
the surgeon who attended him if the hurts 
were dangerous. 

" Areyouag»aX.isi«CL^Qi\siS8JV" ^sa^*^^ 
\suigeoiu 
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" Almost like a brother," said Edward. 

"Then you had better undertake the 
painful task of breaking the intelligence to 
his wife. He can't get over it. Want of 
medical care for his first wound, added to 
the excitement and fatigue he has undergone 
since, has made him too weak to get over 
the shock to the system from the second 
wound. We have done all we can. The 
wounds of themselves are not positively 
mortal, but he is so exhausted he has no 
rallying power. I don't know whether he 
or his child wiU die first, for the poor little 
thing is sinking too. I have n't the heart to 
tell the mother, and upon my word I don't 
know how you will be able to do it ! " 

" Does Martindale know there is no hope 
for him?" 

"I think he guesses as much, but I'm 
afraid of the shock, so I sha' n't speak of it 
yet imless he questions me. He may linger 
a day or two, for he has a stout heart and 
a strong constitution ; one less tenacious 
of life would have broken down long 
since." 

" And yet there 's no hope 1 " 

" None." 

Poor Ted was quite immanned by this 
sad news. He could not summon courage 
to see either Tom or Mary just then, but 
went away to the quarters that had been 
allotted to him in the fort, and there in 
silence went through his agony. It seemed 
to him as if half his life were going, thus 
to lose the beloved friend who had become 
even dearer than ever now for the perils 
they had passed through together. 

In the mean time Tom learned from the 
surgeon's own lips how near his end was. 
He had detected a look in the doctor's face 
that told him of the danger, and he besged 
him to speak frankly, and tell him if there 
was any hope. The doctor pressed his 
hand and shook his head sadly. 

" My poor little Mary ! " cried Tom, 
faintly, — "my poor little Mary, and my 
poor darling baby ! " 

" Poor little thing ! " said the surgeon, — 
" poor wife ! " 

And he turned away with a sigh. 

Tom lay very quiet for some time. When 
a man is told that his last hour is near, it is 
but natural that he should turn his eyes 
back on his past for a while. There was 
nothing in Tom's life to make the retro- 
spection bitter. He regretted the estrange- 
ment between his father and himself, but 
he could not reproach himself for its cause. 
"Ah, if he had known what a wife my 
Mary would make to me, he would not 
have said a word against it." 
JBjr and hy Tom sent one of the hospital 



orderlies to look for Edward Harding and 
bring him to his bedside. 

When Edward came, Tom saw that he 
knew all. 

" So the doctor has told you, Ted. Well, 
old fellow, the dearest and best friends 
must part, I suppose, for a time. You 11 
takie care of Mary and the baby for me ? " 

Ted could not speak, but he pressed the 
wasted hand that ne clasped with both of 
his. 

« Does she know it, Ted ? " 

Edward shook his head. "I couldn't 
have the heart to tell her, Tom," he said, 
in a broken voice. 

" Poor girl ! — perhaps she had better 
hear it from me. How long have I, Ted ? 
Did the doctor tell you 1 " 

" No, my dear old boy, he said it might 
be hours, — days perhaps." 

" No, not days, Ted ! It won't be days, I 
can feeL I feel so faint that it seems as if 
I have only to close my eyes and cease to 
wish for life, and then 1 should pass away. 
You '11 be kmd to Mary when 1 4n gone f " 

"Tom, may I suggest something to 
you ] " 

" What is it, old friend 1 " 

" Let me write a letter at your dictation 
to your father. He loves you very dearly, 
Tom, and if he thought you did not leave 
the world in kindness to him it would al- 
most break his heart. And he will be able 
to aid Mary far better than I, a poor sol- 
dier, could do." 

" Dear old dad ! he must n't think I have 
forgotten all his long love and goodness. 
You shall write for me, Ted. Wifl you do 
it at once, for I 'm afraid after I have told 
poor Mary I shall be too weak and un- 
manned. Poor child ! the doctors have 
made her go and lie down, and they have 
given her a sleeping-draught, — she 's worn 
out with anxiety and terror." 

Edward Harding sat down by his friend's 
bedside and wrote a fareweU letter for him 
to his poor old father. Poor Tom ! He 
could not reproach himself for the inter- 
ruption of their affectionate relations, but 
he bitterly lamented that they had parted 
more coldly than they had ever done Tbefore 
in their lives. 

He committed his wife and child to his 
father's care. He knew that when he was 
dead his father would be kind to his dear 
ones, and he told him what a noble, affec- 
tionate wife Mary had been to him. 

Edward could hardly see for tears how to 

write the simple, manly words of his dying 

friend. But at last the mournful task was 

over. Then Tom begged him to bring Maiy 

\ and. ^<^ OqM. 
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Mary had just woke up, and was much 
refreshed and restored. Tne baby, poor lit- 
tle thing ! was looking more like death than 
ever, — even Mary was alarmed now. Ed- 
ward brought them to the bedside of Tom 
and then withdrew. 

Of the anguish of that interview no words 
of mine could give you an idea. I have n't 
the heart to attempt to describe it. But 
Tom comforted his poor wife, and at last 
the bitterness was over for a while, and she 
was calm, for he was yet with her. She 
never quitted his side again until the end, 
for in the quiet watches of the night she 
felt a faint pressure of her husband's hand. 
She bent over him and heard him say very 
faintly, — 

" Good by, God bless Vou ! '* 

And then she stooped down and kissed 
him, — and it was all over. 

Then the anguish and the bitterness re- 
turned more acutely than ever, and Mary 
wrestled with her grief and despair all alone 
by the side of her dead. And the morning 
looking in at the window found her asleep 
beside him she loved, — sleeping the sleep 
that comes of long weeping. When they 
woke her she was more cadm, but it was 
the calm that springs of a broken heart. 
She had wept until she had no more tears 
to shed ; even the news that her child was 
gone could but add one short, sharp spasm 
of pain to her aching heart. 

She bore up against her grief until she 
saw her husband and her baby laid together 
in a grave in the cemetery without the gatas 
of Kholaghur. But . after the earth had 
closed upon her treasures her strength failed 
her. She was stricken down, and lay for 
several weeks on the narrow border which 
divides this world from the next. 

Edward Harding, too, now that the dan- 
gers were over and the reaction had begun 
to set in, took a fever, and was in hospital 
for a couple of months. He rose from his 
bed a mere skeleton, and the surgeons de- 
clared that the only hope of saving his life 
was to send him home at once. For the 
mutiny was at an end now, and the British 
rule preserved in India. So Ted and Mary, 
with many other invalids, were sent by 
easy stages in palanquins to the nearest 
coast, and put on bo£urd transports bound 
tor England. 

And the same ship that took Ted home 
bore also a report to the military authori- 
ties, jji which " Lieutenant Edward Hard- 
ing, 203d Berkshire Rifles, was especially 
recommended to notice for his unflinching 
bravery in rescuing a woimded officer and 
carrying him off under a severe fire, en- 
gaging and killing two of Mb assailants.*' 



The little bit of bronze for which Ed- 
ward had so. often sighed, and for an oppor- 
tunity of winning T^iich he had longed and 
looked so eamesSr, was almost within his 
grasp now. But ne did not think of it or 
care for it much now. He was sick and 
sore at heart, and would have given all the 
Victoria Crosses in the world to win back 
the beloved friend who was sleeping under 
the walls of Kholaghur. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE RETURN TO OLD ENGLAND. 

Wearily passed away the days of travel 
for Edward Harding. For poor Mary Mar- 
tindale they were no worse than any days 
were, now that all she had prized in me 
was gone. You would scarcely have known 
her again, so thin and pale and wasted had 
she become imder her sorrow. Her sorrow 
was not demonstrative, but the calm was 
the calm of a heart that was dead, of a life 
that had no further care or hope or joy in 
this world. There was a patient but yet 
wistful look in her eyes, as if she was re- 
signed to her loss, which was but for a 
while, but yet was looking anxiously for the 
hour that was to unite her to her dear ones. 

One of the first things Ted had done on 
the death of Tom was to send off the letter 
which his dying friend had dictated to him 
for Mr. Martindale. With it he also wrote 
a letter begging Mr. Martindale to commu- 
nicate with nim as to what could be done 
for poor Mary. The child, he told the old 
gentleman, was dead as well as the father, 
and there was only this poor broken-hearted 
girl- widow left, — the only legacy his son 
could bequeath him. 

Old Mr. Martindale was growing sorely 
tired of his position and his life. It was 
something to have worked himself from a 
humble position to be aii under-secretary, 
but he ceased now to take anv pride in lus 
success. He was a rich man, but what was 
wealth to him when his son — his only heir 
— was estranged 1 

In truth, the old gentleman was breaking 
fast. He had official worries as well as pri- 
vate afflictions to bear up a^inst. The in- 
quiry into the army-administration after 
tne close of the Crimean War had been a 
terrible blow to him. He was conscious 
that, to the best of his ability, he had alwavs 
done his duty as far as the system would 
admit ; he had, indeed, been the originator 
of one or two reforms in the system. But 
when the collapse cam.e^ «.\v^ ^V^fc ^'R<^'««sfc 
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he was hurt to find himself misrepiesented. 
It was bad enough to have the office de- 
cried, and all its faults held up to public 
scorn. But it was infinitely harder to find 
himself connected with the errors, — to have 
them, in fact, attributed to him, — by- 
writers in the press. 

You see, in a case of this sort, it was 
necessary to have a scapegoat. That would 
make it easier for the writers of the sting- 
ing leaders, not to mention that an attack 
on an individual is, of course, always more 
telling and trenchant than a general con- 
demnation of a system or a body of repre- 
sentatives. So the whole flight of pen- 
shafts was directed at the permanent under- 
secretary. The secretary, it was aimied by 
the papers, was a bird oi passage who came 
in Witt a ministry, and was perhaps turned 
out by its fall just when he was begmning 
to master the details of his work ; whereas 
the permanent imder-secretary was practi- 
cally the head of the office, was acquainted 
witSi aU its workings, and had ev^ oppor- 
tunity of finding where the system was 
faulty. Now there was much that was true 
in this, but one consideration was over- 
looked. Mr. Martindale had been a clerk 
in the office himself, and his present subor- 
dinates and former fellow-officials r^arded 
all he did with a certain sort of jeSousy. 
They were not, as a rule, enthusiastic public 
servants. They liked their salaries, and if 
they did not like the system, at all events 
they hated change. Tney had to run in 
that wretched official otoovb all their lives, 
but they were stron^y opposed to any 
alteration in that groove, because it would 
involve trouble. Least of all did they 
think they were called on to submit to any 
innovations dictated by one who was, after 
all, one of themselves. Whenever Mr. 
Martindale wished to improve the rules and 
traditions, he was met by a stolid, stubborn 
opposition that he could never conquer, and 
could only very rarely conciliate. He knew 
from experience that it was hopeless to in- 
troduce a regulation, which was absolutely 
perfect even, in the teeth of this feeling, 
oecause the excellence of the regulation 
would only be proved by its working, and 
its working would depend on the willing- 
ness of the men who had to carry it out. 

Even this was not all. His chiefs de- 
serted the brave old boy. They felt that 
public opinion must have its victim, and 
they were none of them anxious to appear 
in that capacity. But here, they argued, 
was the man who ought to be glad of the 
opportunity of suffering. He had been 
promoted hy the higher authorities from 
the ranks, and had a splendid position, and 



the least he could do in cratitude was to 
submit to being the eockSiy of the pi^ 
now that such a sacrifice was needed. This 
view of the matter was delicately suggested 
to Mr. Martindale. He did not "concur* 
(as he generally did in his minutes) with 
their lordships' opinions, but he was a bom 
clerk, — he nad first walked in red-tape 
leading-strings, and he knew better than to 
dispute and make a scandal No matter 
how severely he was handled in the press, 
it was against official etiquette for him to 
defend himself. If the cmefs of his office 
were silent, he must " grin and bear it," — 
and he did. 

To be sure, he was given to understand 
that a title would be the reward of his vi- 
carious suffering. There had been a time 
when such an annoimcement would have 
fax more than repaid him for the pain. But 
a title had no charm for him now, when 
the dream of his life was gone, and when 
his son, instead of making a orilUant match, 
and establishing the family in a place in 
good society, had married a governess, and 
taken a commission in a marching regiment. 

After the Inquiry was closed, and the 
reforms it suggested were carried out, in the 
amalgamation of the departments, Mr. Mar- 
tindsde was, at his own request, and to tiiie 
delight of those who had made him the 
scapegoat, allowed to retire from active ser- 
vice. He had reason to regret the step he 
had taken before very long. Inactivity was 
very distasteful to him, and he hated the 
countiy, so that he could ii't find employ- 
ment m lookins after his estates. There 
was nothing to do but to mope about at tiie 
clubs, where he was considered rather a 
bore, because he occasionally made a con- 
fidential defence of himself agaiost the late 
commission, when he caught any one that 
he could make a listener of. 

He had been all his life talking of his 
hard work and incessant occupation. How 
often had he described how intensely he 
should enjoy himself when he was &eed 
from his harness, and could kick up his 
heels in peaceful pastures, where there were 
no Estimates ana no Mutiny Act, where 
Clothing Colonels were unknown, and new 
patterns for gold lace and buttons existed 
not ! Now the harness was off, — but 
where was the peaceful pasture ? 

Who invented the proverbial complaint 
that no man ever obtams his wishes ? It 's 
an incorrect saying. A man does not al- 
ways win his heart's desire, — but it is the 
greatest mercy that he does not. Better to 
be disappointed, and enioy mentally the 
delights you imagine will be yours when 
\yo\xi ^w\i^ \& Qjtu^To^li&hed. Better to 
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imagine how the rosy apples would taste 
if they were yours, than to pluck them and 
find them turn to ashes and bitterness on 
your lips. 

Both Mr. Martindale and Edward Hard- 
ing have gained objects which they once 
desired, and how little value are they now 
that they have them ! When Edward set sail 
from England for his first campaign, he was 
worse than a beggar, with a ohoik future 
before him. Buthe had ambitious dreams 
of a military career, and one lurking long- 
ing — one strong and secret determmation 

— to win the Victoria Cross. It was as 

food as his now, but of what value was it? 
'd rather be the ruined man, with his 
slender hopes, going out to fight fortune 
with a brave heart, tnan this poor broken- 
spirited invalid going home to receive the 
threepenn'orth of bronze that he had so 
longed for. Fame, distinction, promotion, 
were before him, but they could not turn 
into a smiling garden the wilderness through 
which his future lay. 

Mr. Martindale had dreamed of a peerage 
to be conferred on him after long years of 
devoted service. He had imagined himself 
wealthy, with a good position in society. 
And these things had seemed to him the 
very summit ol^ human bliss. Now they 
were within his grasp, and what were they 
worth 1 A title that ne could not transmit, 

— which would die with him ; riches that 
could do nothing more for him than buv 
him a vault in Kensal Green ; a good posi- 
tion in society, — the society of those who 
had sacrificed him and libelled him. 

It may seem hard to be disappointed in 
all our hopes, but it is often but a blessing 
in disguise. If it be sore to bear, it is 
worse to win your wish and find it is but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Deep was Mr. Martindale's affliction when 
he heard of his son's death. In spite of 
their quarrel, he loved his son ardently, 
and was always hoping he would return. 
After all he had gone through, he began to 
think Tom might have chosen the wiser 
path. What €ud his notion of supreme 
happiness turn out to be ? An empty de- 
lusion. His son had chosen more wisely 
perhaps, for affection, after all, thought the 
lone old man, is worth anything else in the 
world. 

He repented bitterly that he had driven 
his son &om him. He had made the boy 
his friend and companion. Their relations 
had been more like those of brothers than 
of father and son, yet he had expected the 
lad to bow when for the first time he tried 
to exert parental authority. Was it wrong, 
then, to let his son hold bo familiar a lela- 



ti(Hi ? Not a bit ; the wtong was in trying 
to compel the lad's affections. But for that^ 
and the consequent necessitv of tiying to 
oblige him to submit by the exercise of 
fatherly authority, they might have been 
Mends and brothers to the day of his death. 

The only thing the poor old man could 
think of, to appease his remorse, was to 
treat his son's widow with all love and 
tenderness. He wrote at once to Ted. 
b^ging him, for the sake of his dead friend 
andnis broken-hearted father, to send Mary 
home to him, and to endeavor to remove 
from her mind the unfavorable impression 
which his past conduct must have made. 

There comes a finish at last to the lon- 
gest journey. Sitting on the deck one sultry 
afternoon, Edward saw what seemed a line 
of cloud on the distant horizon. As the 
vessel plunged forward, beating back a cata- 
ract of wmte spray from her bows, and 
leaving a long seething ribbon of creamy 
foam m her wake, the far line of cloud 
widened and rose from the wave, and pres- 
ently a fleck of sunlight smote upon it^ 
making a white streak, and by and by it 
was possible to descry that it had a green 
crest, and was, in fact, the wall of white 
cliffs that boimds the southeastern shores of 
England. 

The news that England was in sight had 
spread over the ship by this time, and the 
passengers came crowoing forward, where 
Edward was leaning over the bulwarks, 
to catch a glimpse of the land that so many 
of them had never hoped to see again. 
Cripples, who had left that shore in the 
fiill possession of strength and limb, hobbled 
on their crutches to gaze towards it eagerly, 
and strove to picture the kind faces that 
would greet them when they touched the 
land. Men who had quitted England in 
the glory of health crawled along, pale, 
wast^ ghosts of their former selves, to 
view her coasts once again, and sigh with 
relief to think there was their home, where 
they might recruit their shattered energies. 
There were tears on many a bronzed cheek 
that had never blanched in battle, for eyes 
that could look death defiantly in the &ce 
grew dim at the sight of native land. 

There' was one incident which touched 
Edward greatly. A poor fellow, quite a 
lad, who had been blinded by the explosion 
of a shell, had begged some of his comrades 
to lead him to the bows of the ship, and, 
having ascertained in which direction the 
land lay, was standing motionless, with his 
darkened orbs turned towards England. If 
he could not see its shore, he seemed con- 
tent that the bte^fife ^\^0<[\. "^^^ ^5ciask>^ 
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Edward went and reported to Mary that' 
England was at last in si^ht, and she, too, 
came forward to look at it. But she was 
not able to stay long on deck. Thoughts 
came crowding so thickly upon her as she 
remembered the time when she and her 
husband sailed for India, and watched those 
same white cliffs as they sank below the 
waves, and twilight came on and the stars 
started out one by one in the purple vault, 
before the pale green light of tne dying 
sunset had ceasea to linger over the sea 
where England had faded from sight. 

The vessel arrived in port in due time, 
and Edward, after a rest of two or three 
days, took Maiy up to town. His health 
was so terribly shaken that the medical 
man who had chaiye of the invalids on 
board the Osprey had recommended him to 
go to London and have the best advice he 
could get. So he took Mary to Mr. Martin- 
dale's, and left her there, thinking it best 
not to intrude on the melancholy interview 
which would take place between the mourn- 
ers. Then he went to donsult Dr. Borra- 
daile, the celebrated physician, and was 
lucky enough to find nim in, which was 
great good fortime, for the doctor was in 
such request he had hardly time to eat, 
drink, or sleep. 

The physician listened attentively, with 
a grave face, to Edward's story, and then 
examined him very carefully. 

" Where do you live ] " he asked, at last. 

Edward hesitated : he had no home. The 
doctor saw he had made a slip. 

" Of course," he said, " you 're unsettled 
just now. I meant did you intend to live 
in town or coimtry ] " 

" I hardly know. In fact, I have n't 
given the matter a thought as yet. But I 
shall go down to see my brother in the 
country." 

" Ah ! that 's right. What part of Eng- 
land is it?" 

" Bremning Minor, near Scalperton," an- 
swered Ted ; " my brother is parson of the 
place." ^ 

" What ! IS your brother the Rev. James 
Harding, who was formerly curate in Liver- 
chester?" 

"Yes, he is. Have yo^ ever met with 
him?" 

" No, I have not ; but I should be proud 
to do so, for I have heard from my cousin, 
Dr. Jeremy, how nobly he behaved during 
the cholera times. You had better go down 
to him at once, for you want the quiet of 
the coimtry, and the attention of those who 
know what it is to fight against long ill- 
nesses." 

" What ! am I going to be laid up for a 



long time?" asked Ted, with a heavy 
sigh. 

" It 's better to teU you honestly at once 
that you are. You have had a terrible 
shaking, and your constitution is so weak- 
ened that it cannot recover. You have no 
spring in you to recover lost ground, and 
nothing but perfect rest and quiet can cure 
you. It is of no use to give you medicines. 
A generous but prudent diet, a few tonics, 
tranquillity, comfort, and country air, are the 
only things that will do you good. With 
them I earnestly hope that we shall bring 
you roimd in time." ' 

Had Ted known more of the doctor, he 
would have guessed from these words, ac- 
companied as they were by no smile, and 
with no cheerfulness in their tone, that 
there was more the matter with him than 
appeared at first sight When he offered 
the fee the doctor refused to take it ; he 
should be ashamed to take a shilling of 
James Harding's brother. Moreover, when 
Edward was gone, he wrote James a note, 
telling him that Edward, though he had not 
alarmed him by saying so, was in a very 
precarious state of health, and would need 
eveiy care and attention to enable him to 
battle through. 

The letter reached James by the same 
post which brought one from Ted saying he 
was coining down for a few weeks to recruit 
his strength. You may be sure there were 
active preparations made to receive him. 

In the mean while, let us watch the meet- 
ingbetween Mary and Mr. Martindale. 

When she arrived, Mr. Martindale was 
from home, so she went in and sat down, 
not sorry for the opportunity of a little time 
to collect herself. Mr. Martindale's house 
was one of those gloomy mansions British 
g?andees delighted in some years back. 
There was a melancholy cold stone stair- 
case, with dark, heavy balustrades, and a 
single window to light it, — a window that ^ 
let in but little hght through panes of 
OTOund glass, with a border oi yellow. 
When she had toiled up the echoing flight 
of wide, chilly steps, she was ushered into 
a dim drawing-room, with sombre furniture, 
and tall, narrow windows, obscured by 
heavy curtains. 

She had not to wait long ; in about five 
minutes the door opened, and her father-in- 
law, whom she had never seen, entered in 
deep mourning. They looked at each other 
sadly for a moment, aid then the old man 
took her by both hands and drew her 
towards hii^ 

" Can my daughter forgive me ? " he asked 
in a low voice. 

A pressure of his hand was the only 
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answer she could give. Words would not 
come, or she woiud have told him how 
fondly his son always spoke of him, and 
how he had taught her to love him. She 
would have told him that, if he had made 
her suffer infinitely more, their common 
grief as they stood by poor Tom's grave 
would have drawn them together. It was 
not till some time after, when the strange- 
ness had died out, and when the first bitter 
keenness of their grief had worn off, that 
they talked of Tom. At present neither 
mentioned him ; they could not trust 
themselves to speak of him, but he occu- 
pied theu* thoughts entirely. 

"You* will not leave me, will you?" 
asked the old man, thinking that Mary 
probably would wish to return to her owa 
family. 

" I have no home and no friends," said 
Maiy. 

"You must not say you have no home : 
this is your home, and I am your father, my 
child. You will not leave me ? " 

Mary did not speak, but pressed his hand. 
In truth, she felt she could not live in that 
gloomy place. She must trv and find some 
active and engrossing employment. Here 
she feared she should bropd over her sorrow, 
and she knew that was unwholesome. Tom 
had made her promise to keep up a brave 
heart, and she would be true to her word. 
But she had not the heart to tell old Mr. 
Martindale this ; he seemed so anxious to 
make reparation for the past, so desirous of 
giving his son's widow shelter and comfort 
and fatherly affection. 

So for a time she took up her abode in 
the old house, looking around her for a task 
to perform, and trusting that erelong she 
midit find an excuse for quitting a place 
which, in addition to its inherent gloomi- 
ness, was full of sad associations ; for the 
old housekeeper, in mistaken zeal, and with 
the odd fancy some such people have that 
it is kindness to lacerate the scarce-healed 
woimds of an old sorrow with perpetual 
reminiscences of the lost, took poor Mary 
over the great, empty, echoing mansion and 
pointed out where the nursery had been, 
and the little room where Master Tom slept 
as a bov, with his broken rocking-horse 
still stabled in one corner. The sight of 
the toy gave the poor bereaved mother an 
additional pang, for she remembered her 
lost child. 

Mary had always been fond of and kind 
to children, and the birth of her own babe 
had seemed to open such a vista of happi- 
ness for her that her tenderness for tne 
little ones grew stronger than ever in her 
poor hungry heart. One day, while wander- 



ing about in the quaint old quarter where 
Mr. Martindale lived, she strayed into 
Ormpnd Street, and for the first time dis- 
covered the existence of a Hospital for Sick 
Children. There was something that ap- 
pealed to her heart at once in tms associa- 
tion of the idea of severe sickness with 
childhood, and she determined to go over 
the hospital. At the first sight of a room 
with a dozen little beds occupied by tiny 
invalids, the tears came into her eyes, but a 
moments thought reminded her that the 

Eoor little sufferers were better cared for 
ere than they could be elsewhere, and she 
saw they looked happjr enough, in spite of 
pale cheeks, with tneir little trays of toys 
before them. How cheerful the great rooms 
looked, and how pleasant were Sie smiling 
faces of the young nurses ! Here, at last, she 
had found an emplojonent which would he 
a simple delight if she only got leave to give 
her services. 

She went home and had a long talk with 
Mr. Martindale, who was very sorry to hear 
her determination, but eventually gave way 
to her wishes. 

That night they talked long and late. 
One of the results of their conversation I 
must leave for a later chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

A BBOEJSN CONSTITUTION. 

When Edward Harding left Dr. Borra- 
daile's house in Savile Row he was at a loss 
whither to bend his steps. He did not 
know any one in town, — was not even 
aware what brother-officers or army ac- 
quaintances might chance to be in London. 

" I suppose," he said to himself, " if I take 
a stroll in the Park I shall be sure to meet 
some fellow I know." 

So he turned his face westward, and be- 
fore long foimd himself wandering solitary 
by the rails of the Row. But he met no 
one he knew. 

If there be a place to make a man feel 
solitary it is the Park, when he knows no 
one. An endless tide of life sweeps past. 
Lovely women and stylish men, gentle and 
simple, high-bom and lowly, pass on, and 
not a single glance of recognition meets the 
solitar3r's anxious looks. He is alone in the 
midst of a vast world. And what makes it 
the more lonely is that two thirds of the 
people he meets are on bowing and snlil- 
ing terras with each other. True, such ac- 
quaintances are in reality shallow and in- 
sincere enough in the majority of cases, but 
the soUtary wretch pining for a word or look 
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of sympathy has not philosophy enough to 
reflect on that. To him it only seems that 
he is ^uite alone in the world, and that all 
mankmd save himself are warm friends. 
Edward was oppressed with this desolate 
feeling as he sauntered along without meet- 
ing a single familiar face. He had never 
cared for society, indeed, had never had 
much opportunity of mixing in it, his fiEither 
having died while he was young, and he him- 
self having spent the chief part of his time 
at Oxford. At last, to his delight, he saw a 
face that he knew, — Bella's ! 

Now I am bound in candor to confess 
that absence and occupation had somewhat 
obliterated the image of the romantic young 
lady from Edward's memory. They had 
not corresponded, — indeed, Edward had 
neither written to, nor heard from, anybody 
since he left England, owing partly to a 
natural disinclination for epistolary labor, 
and partly to the uncertainty of his move- 
ments and of the posts in India from the 
interior during the unsettled times of the 
mutiny. He had long since discovered that 
he did not really care for Bella ; that his 
flirtation had been aggravated by the oppo- 
sition of her father, and he entrapped by W 
romantic folly into a more serious situation 
than he had mtended. Nevertheless, he had 
always urged upon himself, as he had done 
in the case of Emily Prior, that he was 
bound to fulfil his engagement under any 
circumstances. 

But he had never looked forward with 
any intense satisfaction to seeing Bella 
again. He was satisfied that they wovM 
meet again, and that he should marry her 
accordinfi; to his promise. 

Now, however, when he was solitary in 
the heart of London, — a Bobinson Crusoe 
desolate amid a multitude, — the sight 
of a familiar face was very welcome, and 
Ted bounded forward to Bella with an ar- 
dent joy he should never have deemed him- 
self capable of. 

Bella was on horseback, escorted by a 
cou^e of gentlemen, one being her husbiuid, 
the Earl of Mountgarret, and the other Mr. 
Philip Charlwood, who was riding one of 
the earFs horses, and generally getting as 
much as he could out oi his brother-in-law. 
They had just halted at the rails to converse 
with a taU, military-looking young man who 
was lounging there in the most approved 
£i8hion. 

Edward did not stop to consider etiquette 
and propriety. He had seen a well-raiown 
face, the first he had encountered since he 
reached England, and he hurried forward to 
greet it. 

" My dear Bella," said he, pushing rather 



unceremoniously past the tall lounger, — 
" my dear BeUa, I am so delighted to see 
you again ! " 

Lady Mountgarret drew herself up and 
stared as haughtily as she could at Edward. 
The earl stared at Philip, and Philip, who 
guessed the state of affairs in a minute, gave 
a whistle of astonishment, and peraaps 
consternation. 

Edward stood for a second irresolute, with 
his hand outstretched to take Bella's. It 
was an awkward position ; neither the earl 
nor PhiHp knew now to act on such very 
short notice. But Bella was not so easily 
taken aback. She had rapidly become a 
woman of the world, — the fashionable 
world, — and could be rude without much 
rehearsal She stared coldly at Edward. 

"Excuse me, sir, you are making some 
mistake. I have not the honor of knowing 
you," said she, with perfectly collected iu- 
solence. 

" Not know — what ! not know me, Bel- 
la? Surely, I'm not so altered as that 
Me! — why, I'm Edward Harding. You 
can't surely have forgotten me 1 " 

" I have not the honor," repeated Bella, 
drawing herself up and gathering the reins 
which she had thrown on her horse's neck. 

" Nonsense ! " said Edward, almost rude- 
ly. "You are Bella Charlwood, and you 
can't foiget — " 

"I never foiget anything," said Bella, 
sharply, " but I have not the honor of know- 
you. Captain Vaughan," she continued. 



in 




addressing the lounger, who was looking on 
in a state of bewilderment, — " good after- 
noon, Captain Vaughan. Have the good- 
ness to tell this — centleman who I am, and 
explain his mistake to him. Now, my 
dear," she added, turning to the earl, " shaU 
we teke another turn ? Come along, Philip." 

And so her ladyship cantered on, leavn^ 
poor Ted utterly prostrated by her imperti- 
nence. Nor were the earl and Philip much 
less surprised at her audacity. 

" Cool, upon my soul ! " said Philip, sotto 



voce. 



" Cool ! I consider his conduct insolent ! " 
said my lady, giving her horse a smart cut 
with her riding- whip as a relief to her feel- 
ings. Philip had not intended the word to 
apply to Ednnrard's conduct, but to his sis- 
ters. However, he did not think it worth 
while to correct her mistake, but merely 
said once more, " Cool, upon my soul ! " 

" Egad ! she t» a fine woman ! " said the 
earl to himself, as he set spurs to his horse 
and followed his wife and Philip. " Egad 1 
she is a splendid woman ! I wonder if I 
ou^ht to nave interfered, or what was the 
right thing to do under the circmnstances ! " 
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Edward and Captain Vaughan were left 
Btaring blankly at one another. The latter, 
as might be expected, contrived to collect 
his thoughts first. 

" Not a very courteous introduction, sir,*' 
said he, raising lus hat, ^^ but I am glad to 
know you. You mentioned your name — 

— Harding — of the 203d Berks, I pre- 
sume ? " 

Edward bowed. 

" Allow me to shake hands with you, I 
was reading about your Victoria Cross ex- 
ploit this morning, and I assure you I am 
proud to meet you." 

" It 's very kind of you to say so ; but 
where did you read it, may I ask ?'' 

" Where 1 Why, in the Times this morn- 
ing, of course ! " 

"The Times! What do you mean? I 
don't understand." 

" Good heavens, man ! " said, the captain, 
carried away by surprise, " don't you know 
that you were gazetted this morning for the 
Victoria Cross T'' 

" I have n't seen the Times ; indeed, I 'm 
80 out of the habit of looking at papers that 
I never thought of opening it, though it 
was on the table at breakfast at the notel 
this morning." 

" Well, you certainly are the coolest hand 
I ever met with. You take the news of 
your having got the Cross as if it were an 
every-day occurrence." 

" I have had so many things to think of 
latterly that I 'm afraid I am getting a little 
callous. But I am, in my way, very pyoud 
of the distinction, I can assure you. Cap- 
tain Vaughan, It was one of my dreams 
of ambition to win the Cross, but I never 
expected it would be realized. Now, when 
it IS — " Edward sighed and paused. 

Captain Vaughan misunderstood the 
cause of the sigh. 

" I hope you 're too old a soldier to break 
your heart for a woman." 

" 0, it 's not that ! But you remind me, 

— pray explain this late mystery. Was not 
that Miss Charlwood you were speaking to 
when I came up ?" 

" Well, — no ; it was the Countess of 
Mountgarret." 

" I never saw so strange a resemblance." 

" You don't know, then, that the Count- 
ess of Mountgarret was a Miss Charl- 
wood ? " 

Edward started. Although he did not 
really love Bella, but, on the contrary, was 
delighted — when he reflected — that she 
had liberated him from a duty he was not 
anxious to perform, still he could not re- 
press a certain feeling of vexation and pique 
at the idea that she was another's. 

10 



" Who is this Earl of Mountgarret 1/' he 
asked his new friend. 

" Well, it 's only an Irish peerage. You 
may have kno^vn him as Marcus Lysaght." 

Edward shook his head. 

"He was the close friend and constant 
companion of her brother Philip, — the 
other fellow who was with her just now. 
You did n't know him ] " 

"No, I was only acquainted with the 
father and daughter. She and I had some 
romantic love passages many years ago. 
But that was all over, I was only glad to 
see her because it was the first face I had 
seen that I knew." 

" Are you all alone in town, then ] " 

Edward answered that he was, being en 
route for his brother's. 

" Come and dine with me at my club. It 
will be something to do, and even my com- 
pany will be better than none at all. Say 
yes ! " 

Edward accepted the offer, put his arm 
through that of his new friend, and, after a 
few more turns, sauntered off with him to 
his club. 

" A word with you," said a gentleman to 
Captain Vaughan, as they met for the 
second time. 

"You'll excuse me a moment?" said 
Vaughan to Edward, as he drew aside with 
hisfriend. 

" Vaughan," said his friend, who was, in 
fact, no other than Mr. Gawaine, the emi- 
nent surgeon, " who is that with you ] " 

"A new chum, doctor. Harding, the 
Victoria Cross who was gazetted this mom- 
mg." 

" He won't live to wear it long, let me 
tell you. That's why I asked you. He 
has death written in his face ! " 

" You don't say so ! " said the other, dis- 
tressed. " I don t know much of him, poor 
fellow ! but he's a fine chap, and I 'm sorry 
you speak as you do, for 1 believe you 're 
never wrong, Gawaine." 

" Not often. But you had better tell him 
that if he wants to live he must take great 
care." 

"He's going to dine with me to-day, 
and I'll take the opportunity to advise 
him." 

" Give him some of the best and soundest 
champagne you can get, and don't have any 
peppery French or Indian messes for him, 
unless you want to shorten Ms life. Good 

Vaughan did not fail to keep his promise, 
and told Edward after dinner that a friend 
of his, a medical man, seeing Ted with him, 
had remarked how ill he looked, and how 
much care he should take of himself. Ed- 
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ward told him of his interview with Borra- 
daile, and Vaughan fancied that, for once, 
perhaps Gawaine was a little too quick to 
perceive danger. He and Edward parted 
that night much pleased with each other, 
and determined to renew their acquaintance 
erelong. 

Lady Mountgarret had seen the two walk- 
ing arm in arm as she cantered back along 
the row, and gave an angry little sneer, and 
snubbed her brother in consequence. 

"We shall have to drop Vaughan, my 
love," she remarked to her husband, as he 
lifted her from the saddle when they reached 
home. " He was walking with tnat Hard- 
ing, who will no doubt fiU his head with all 
sorts of opinions about us.'' 

"Very well, my dear,'' said the easy- 
going nobleman. And from that time 
Captain Vaughan was exiled from the 
Mountgarret festivities, for which he did 
not particularly care, having many other 
Mends. 

Edward, before he and the captain turned 
into the club, went to a newsvender's and 
despatched a number of the TtTnes to his 
brother James. Next morning, accordingly, 
as James was sorting the letters which came 
in the bag, he found the Times addressed to 
himself in Ted's hand. 

" Heyday ! What have we here ? Ted 
sending the Times ! I suppose he thinks 
we never see the papers down here, which, 
by the way, would very likely be the case, 
but for your taste for newspaper reading, 
Markwell." 

Markwell was the son and heir of a 
wealthy manufacturer at Birmingham. He 
was reading with James for Canioridge, and 
was allowed all sorts of luxuries, — even the 
Tim£s at breakfast. 

" Perhaps there is some news in it he 
wants you to see. He mav have been pro- 
moted," said young Lechmere, who was 
being prepared for the army. 

" 0, I hope it is so, James," said Prue, 
who was presiding at the breakfast-table. 

James Harding opened the paper and 
searched it through to see what Edward's 
object could be. 

"Ted's name is not among the promo- 
tions, at any rate," he said, as he glanced 
over the Gazette, " so it is n't that." Just at 
this moment, however, his eye caught the 
name of Harding in another column. He 
looked, and saw the paragraph was headed, 
" The Victoria Cross.* 

" * Her Majesty has- been pleased,' " he 
read, " * to bestow the Victoria Cross upon 
Lieutenant Edward Harding, of the 203d 
Regiment, Berkshire Rifles, for distinguished 
acts of personal bravery in rescuing a wound- 



ed brother-officer who was left on the field 
for dead during a skirmish with the muti- 
neers.' " 

The paragraph gave a brief account of 
Ted's exploit, not omitting his first rescue 
of Tom after the attack on the boats. 

1 need hardly say that both James and 
his wife were in a high state of glee at this 
news. Their gladness was a little shaded 
presently when, on coming to read their 
letters, they found the one &om Borradaile. 
Then they learnt from Ted himself that he 
might be expected down that day. James's 
pupils were delighted, as such gallant young 
English gentlemen ought to nave been, to 
learn the good news, and to find that they 
were to have a real Victoria Cross man 
among them in a few hours. 

The hours were counted that day at the 
parsonage, you may rely unon it, and the 
studies were, but perfunctorily done. Even 
if James himself could have applied himself 
to his work heart and soul as he usually 
did, he could not have found fault with the 
lads for a noble enthusiasm which unfitted 
them for their labors. They would stop in 
the middle of an intricate problem or a 
difficult chorus from iBschylus to ask some 
little question about the reward " For Val- 
or," and then a discussion of the subject 
would spiing up and continue until James, 
recoUectmg himself, would bring l^em back 
to book. 

At last the evening came. There was no 
pony-carriage now to send for Ted ; that 
luxury the poor parson had been compelled 
to abandon long since ; but Farmer Harvey's 
gig was at James's disposal, and Thomas, 
who was still retained to attend to the gar- 
den and make himself generally useful, was 
despatched in due time with the vehicle to 
meet Edward at Scalperton. 

Many an anxious look was bent towards 
Carptray Lane, and many a time did the 
eyes at the parsonage strain to catch a 
glimpse of the gig's return through the 
chestnut boughs. 

Edward, in the mean time, was spinning 
rapidly along from Scalperton. How 
changed — like his life — was the scene 
from the time when he last saw it wrapped 
in swathes of cold ghostly mist ! Now it 
was bathed in warm golden sunlight, the 
long shadows of the lofty elms stretching 
far across the meadows, and the milkers 
abroad in the pastures, with the laat lark 
twinkling over th^n. The home-boimd 
starlings whirred overhead in dusky clouds, 
and the rooks slowly flapping their big 
black wings sailed towards their nests, ut- 
tering at intervals a sort of valedictory caw. 
All these thoroughly English sights were 
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full of sweet recollection and present charm 
for Edward. Almost before he was aware of 
it they had reached Carptray Lane, and were 
spinning down hill towards Bremning, un- 
der the oroad-leaved branches of the chest- 
nuts. 

What a warm greeting it was at the par- 
sonage gate ! There stood Pru6 with bttle 
Mary in her arms, and Prue the second, in 
whose juvenile mind mamma had been 
striving to revive memories of Uncle Ted, 
nestled by her side, half hiding her face in the 
folds of her mother's dress. There, too, was 
James, looking sadly careworn and troubled, 
but with a face full of joy, nevertheless, at 
meeting his brother again. Behind were 
James's pupils, whose appearance, by the 
way, puzzled Ted at first somewhat, until 
James explained, whereupon Prue said, 
smilingly, that she too had a couple of 
pupils, but they were in bed, as Prue and 
the baby would have been but for the 
expected arrival of their uncle. 

Poor Ted was sadly knocked up with his 
day's journey, so he was glad enough to es- 
cape as speedily as possible from the atten- 
tion of the admiring lads and fling him- 
self down on the sofa in James's study. 
Prue, having despatched the little folks to 
bed, came in and drew a chair up beside 
him, and pressed him to take some refresh- 
ment, James abo joining in her entrea- 
ties. 

" It 's very good of you both, but I could 
n't touch anything," said Ted. " Somehow, 
I never have any appetite now, and I am 
so absurdly weak that I get knocked up 
with the least thing." 

They soon had reason to know how weak 
he was, for they presently got into a quiet 
talk, and Ted was so distressed at hearing 
of their losses, and so grieved to think that 
they were due to him, and that he had 
had so much of their money for his debts, 
that he became quite hysterical, and it was 
with difficulty that they soothed him. 

After this Prue was afraid to speak of 
Bella, but Ted, getting calmer, began to 
talk about her of his own accord, and, not 
without some anger as well as smiles, told 
of their meeting in the Park. Prue was 
very angry at her former friend's heart- 
lessness and insolence, but she was glad to 
see that Ted was not suffering acutely on 
Bella's account. They continued talking 
for some time, until at last the excitement 
of it told upon Ted's weakened powers, and 
he sank away into a dead swoon. This 
seriously alarmed James and his wife, and 
they agreed that Ted would be better in 
bed. They hoped next day he would have 
recovered from his fatigue. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BEQUEATHIKG THE CROSS. 

The next day poor Edward, instead of 
getting better, grew worse. The worry of 
travelling, the excitement of seeing old 
faces, and the reaction, now that he waa 
home again, all combined to aggravate hiei 
illness. It seemed as if the strength of his 
constitution had been so reduced that it 
only served to bring him back to die among 
Ms own people. 

In spite of all Prue's devoted care, and 
in defiance of Dr. Borradaile's tonics, he 
grew feebler and feebler every day. He 
could scarcely creep &om his bed to the 
easy-chair by the nire, for, though it was a 
warm autumn, the poor fellow suffered so 
from cold that they were compelled to have 
a fire in his room night and day. 

James became seriously alarmed, and 
wrote to Dr. Borradaile describing his 
brother's symptoms. It would be useless, 
he felt, in an emergency like this, to call 
in the local medical man, who was able to 
draw a tooth or make up a rhubarb pill 
fairly enough, but was hardly to be trusted 
to do battle with Death when it came in 
such a form as this. It was no shame to 
him that he should not be able to do so. 
He was but a junior officer in the service, 
and could not fairhr be expected to act as 
commander-in-chiei in a campaign against 
so experienced an enemy. It is almost a 
pity that the healing art has not its priests 
and deacons as the Church has. The credit 
of the profession would suffer less than it 
does now, when people, without reflecting, 
call in a lad fresh from the hospitals, and 
fancy he is as thorough a representative of 
English medical skill, and expect as much 
of nim, as though he had given half a life- 
time to the study of that most complicated 
and wonderful of all machines, the human 
frame. 

Dr. Borradaile's reply to James was not 
an inspiriting one. He was coming down 
the line on tne next Sunday to see a noble- 
man who was a patient of his, and he would 
run on and see Edward in the afternoon. 

Dr. Borradaile's was no easy life. To 
say nothing of his liability to be called on 
suddenly, at all hours of night or day, to 
attend cases of emergency, he had a regular 
scheme of daily labor, more than enough to 
satisfy a glutton for work. He had his 
gratis consultations from seven tiU nine, 
his ordinary consultations from ten till one 
or two, his visits in the afternoon, his hos- 
pital in the evening, and his studies at 
night. His studies were no light ones, for 
he labored till late and tried various experi- 
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ments, some not less perilous than the one 
which cost poor Toynbee his life. " What 
right," some shallow people may ask, " has 
a doctor to expose his life to such dangers 
as are almost suicidal ] " You do not com- 

Slain of the soldier who faces almost certain 
eath in the endeavor to save a comrade, 
and surely you cannot blame the surgeon 
who risks his life for the welfare and pres- 
ervation of whole armies of his fellow- 
creatures ! 

The devotion of Borradaile to his profes- 
sion was a splendid thing. He knew, with- 
out vanity, that few men in the profession 
had as great experience, as great knowledge, 
and therefore, though he had made a for- 
tune, and was no longer young, he did not 
retire. He did not even practise gratui- 
tously, from a nice sense of fairness to his 
brother medical men, though to the poor 
and the needy he gave more than his ser- 
vices. As to the people who could pay, he 
argued that they naturally would get ad- 
vice if they coidd for nothing, and would 
therefore come to him if he practised gra- 
tuitously instead of going to others who 
charged — and needed — fees. But if he 
took the guineas of the rich, he gave them 
freely to charities, to hospitals, and in other 
directions, where the poor were most readily 
and liberally relieved, without regard to 
creed. 

At the end of the week he visted Brem- 
ning Minor, and saw Edward. It scarcely 
needed Borradaile's experience to see that 
Ted could not weather the winter. He 
gave directions for a host of little cares that 
would relieve the sick man's sufferings, — 
a himdred minor things that would alle- 
viate the weariness of illness as well as the 
pain. 

"We can't even hope to save' him, my 
dear lady," said he to rme, when she spoke 
wonderingly of this minute forethought, — 
"we can't even hope to save him, unless 
the world turns back and we have summer 
again instead of winter. If that were so, it 
would be only a very slight chance indeed, — 
with winter to come we have n't even that. 
But we can smooth the weary path of sick- 
ness, and a long experience of sick-rooms 
has taught me a number of things that 
would not occur to those who have not had 
that experience." 

James tried to press his fee on him, — and 
a big fee it was, for he had come many miles 
to Bremning. But the good doctor refused 
the money. 

" My dear sir," said he, smilingly putting 

back the little packet, " it would be a down- 

rz^ht rohhery. I came nearly as far as this 

to see old Lord Camhrey, who has nothing 



on earth the matter with him except the 
fidgets and laziness. I make it a rule to 
compel him to pay heavily for robbing me 
of time I ought to be giving to real and ur- 
gent cases oi illness. His lordship has had 
to draw a check which will more than 
doubly pay for this trip, and I can't in hon- 
esty take a penny from you." 

This was said in such a frank, laughing 
way that James could not be offended, and 
was obliged to take the, fee back, without 
suspecting that Borradaile had noticed or 
knew that there were hard times at the par- 
sonage. 

Hard times they were indeed, for James 
had to give up his pupils, and Prue had to 
send her little folk away for a holiday, be- 
cause the house must be kept quiet. And 
there were all sorts of delicacies and dain- 
ties wanted, for poor Ted was not long in 
acquiring the sick man's appetite, which is a 
morbid craving — though a quite uncon- 
scious one — for things that are equivalent 
to gold, — grapes at Heaven knows what a 
pound, and cnickens, and ice, when they 
can hardly be procured for money, much 
less love. 

James and Prue stinted themselves sorely 
to get these luxuries for Edward, who knew 
notning of the difficulty they had in supi>ly- 
ing his costly tastes. Ah, how poor JPme 
wished now that her novels had sold ! She 
was almost tempted at times, while she was 
sitting up with the invalid, to take her pen 
again, and see if there were not something 
to be won by it. 

So the autumn wore on. The woods 
turned from green to gold, from gold to 
russet, and the woodland paths got deeper 
and deeper in dead leaves. The swallows, 
with multitudinous chirpings, made their 
great assembly on the roofs, and betook 
themselves to warmer climes. The mists 
gathered in of an evening, and when first 
the morning broke there were sparkling 
patches of hoar-frost on the lawns and in 
the meadows. 

The curtains were closed earlier and 
earlier each evening. The daylight grew 
shorter and shorter, and dimmer and aiin- 
mer, and in the long nights the rain sobbed 
and the winds moaned until those long 
nights seemed even longer to the wakefiu 
watchers in the sick-room. 

And still poor Edward grew no better. 
Dr. Borradaile came down to see him twice, 
unasked. He made excuse that he had been 
to Lord Cambrey's, and had just run on. 
But in truth Cambrey had taken his imagi- 
nary ills to the Continent, and was spending 
the latter end of the year in Pans. But 
3aiaea ^•i ii.o\> dia^yer the kindly fable. 
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Borradaile had been fighting a desperate 
battle. He knew what temble siege the 
winter would lay to the ruined fortress he 
had to defend, and his only chance was to 
throw in supplies, so he was giving Edward 
the most powerful tonics, in the faint hope 
of carrying him through the cold months. 

But his second visit told him that all his 
labor was in vain. He told James of the 
struggle he had made, and of his failure, and 
bade him prepare to lose his brother. It 
was a sore trial for poor James, and scarcely 
less so to Prue, who was tenderly attached 
to Ted, not only because he was her hus- 
band^s brother, but for his own sake, and 
because she had been his friend and confi- 
dante in his love troubles, — a sure guaran- 
ty for a woman's sympathy and regard. 

The winter was deepening around them 
fast now. The trees were stripped of their 
leaves, and the flowers were fast waning, — 
so fast that Prue found it difficult to supply 
the little glass which poor Ted liked to see 
full of flowers on the table by his bedside. 
Luckily, Prue had all her faithful school- 
children to rely on. She had only to tell 
them that she wanted flowers for the sick- 
room, and if there were any to be had within 
miles they would get them for her. But 
still bouquets became scarcer and scarcer, 
and as they became scarcer the sick man's 
strength faded away too. The snow had 
fallen once or twice, and hushed the earth 
in its white shroud, and chained the rivu- 
lets. 

And then Edward felt that he should not 
live to see the spring. The consciousness 
grew upon him m the weary, long nights 
when the watchers by his bed believed he 
was asleep ; but he was only lying quiet 
with closed eyes, wondering if death was 
anything very different from this. 

When James, at Dr. Borradaile's request, 
began to warn his brother that his life was 
despaired of, he found that Edward had 
learnt that truth of Nature herself, and was 
qmte prepared. 

" I know, Jim ! I know what vou 're 
going to tell me. Don't put yourseli to the 
pain, old fellow. My sick-leave will be 
over sooner than the medical board expected 
when they sent me home. And — there, 
Jim, give me your hand. "We must all part 
some day, and I'm very glad I'm going 
home." 

That same afternoon, when Prue came 
lip, as she was accustomed to do when the 
children were having their after-dinner 
sleep, Ted called her and her husband to 
his bedside. 

" Sit down, there 's good people, and tell 
me all about yourselves, I have been sick 



and selfish since I've been here, but I'm 
better now, and I want to know all your 
doings." 

They sat down on the edge of theC^ 
one on each side, holding his nands. There 
was silence for a little while, but by degrees 
they fell into a low whispering talk,' and 
opened their hearts to each other, and Ed- 
ward learnt all their troubles and trials. 

"And you suffered all this for me and 
for Bella, when neither of us deserved your 
care. I should like to live now, if only to 
try and repair the wrong." 

" It was no wrong, Ted," said Prue. " We 
loved you too dearly to mind a little suffer- 
ing, if we could only have kept your charge 
safely." 

" 1 ou brave little woman ! " said Ted. 
" She should have been a soldier, Jim, to 
win the cross you and I used to talk of." 

" And you have won ! " 

" For no greater a deed than yours, Prue. 
What I did, I did for love of Tom Martin- 
dale. But how have you got on with the 
squire since ? " 

They told him. 

" Then you have never had that money 
restored to you ? " 

James shook his head. 

" What a shame ! And this, then, was 
the reason why you took pupils. I won- 
dered that you should do so, for I *ve heard 
you say you did not think it right for a 
man with a parish to take pupils." 

" Not if he neglects his parish for them, 
Ted," said Prue ; " but James has not done 
that." 

" At all events I have had a very ener- 
getic curate, Ted." 

" A curate ] " 

" Yes ; Prue here has worked as zealously 
as if she was seeking a title." 

" You both praise me too highly. I don't 
deserve it. I nave only tried to ao some of 
my duties as a wife because I neglected 



one. 

" Which was that ? " askied Edward, smil- 
ing. 

"It is a wife's duty to have no secrets, 
from her husband, is it not ? " she asked. 

The two brothers laughingly assented. 
But Prue was not joking, she was taking an 
opportunity to rid herself of a secret that 
had been a sad burden for a long time past. 
She told the story of her authorship, re- 
lated all her worries with the publishers, 
the appearance of her novel, ana the swin- 
dle of Mr. Mudsill 

Edward and James were astonished, 
James especially, for he had never for an. 
instant 8vxByeG\jeA. >i5aa.\.\3cv& ^«^^^ •'woiassis^^ViSbSi. 
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" Well, Prue, I used to tliink vou were 
very often puzzling over the billa, but I 
fancied it was because you were trying to 
keep down the expenses, with our narrowed 
means. I never dreamt you were an au- 
thoress. You might have sent me a copy 
of the novel." 

" And have heard you condemn it, igno- 
rant of the pain it would have given me. 
No, I had not the courage." 

" Yet she had the courage, Jim, to go and 
fight those publishing feUows, and to put 
herself at the mercv of the regular critics 
with their tomahawks. No courage to send 
you a copy 1 Well, you must be something 
more terrible than all the publishers and aU 
the reviewers together." 

" So he is, for he is my husband, and I 
could not have borne to hear him blame my 
poor effort to swell our scanty purse." 

The two men looked at her in silent ad- 
miration. 

They had faced danger, these two. James 
had fought his hand-to-hand battle with 
death in a terrible form in the cholera times 
at Liverchester. He had breathed the 
breath of pestilence, and taken fierce fever 
by the hand. He had faced trouble as un- 
flinchingly as he had faced death. He had, 
in the pursuit of duty, given up himself 
entirely, had suffered loss, and had worked 
with stem determination to repair it with- 
out departing a hair's-breadth m)m the path 
of duty and nonor. 

Edward had looked death in the face, too. 
He had fought gallantly, and he had per- 
formed a deed of heroic devotion that fairly 
won him the coveted Cross of Valor, to say 
nothing of his bravery during the siege at 
XJngawallah, or of the daring with which 
he rescued the little party that had escaped 
from the massacre on the river. 

But these two men felt that their gal- 
lantry in going out against active danger 
was not so grand a thmg as the quiet en- 
durance of the brave little woman who had 
gone through trials and troubles, and at- 
tempted — ay, and performed — tasks of 
difficulty they would have counted insur- 
mountable. 

We men are very apt to talk about " lords 
of creation," the " weaker sex," with a va- 
riety of set phrases which are universally 
recognized, but which are utterly erroneous. 
We are bold enough and lordly enough with 
a noisy danger, — something that we can 
have the excitement of a struggle against, 
but we cannot passively endure the torture 
which the "weaker" sex can bear unflinch- 
ingly. And yet that is the more difficult 
part to play, that passive part. For in- 
Btance, take the case of a rickety gig with a 



skittish horse b^ng driven along a moun- 
tain road, with a precipice on one side. 
Most people would prefer, of the two occu- 
pants of the gig, to oe the driver. He has, 
at least, the pa^al control of his fate, and 
the excitement of straining every nerve to 
avoid the perils in his path. The other 
must sit perfectly still, must not disturb his 
companion by a nervous action of alarm, 
must not lay his hand on the rein, or say a 
word. In most cases this is the woman's 
part in life, and she acquits herself nobly 
m it. 

" Jim," said Edward, " do you remember 
that talk we had in your study, a long 
time ago, about the threei)enn'orth of 
bronze ? " 

James nodded assent. 

"I remember you said that you'd give 
half you possessed to win it." 

" And you, Ted, declared you would win 
it, and you have kept your word." 

Ted put his poor wasted hand under his 
pillow, and drew out the scrap of metal 
with its bit of ribbon. He laia it on the 
bed in front of him, and they all looked at 
it in silence, with full hearts. 

" There, Jim," said Ted, at last, " there 's 
the threepenn'orth of bronze we were both 
so proud to think of, so anxious to win. 
After all, though it seems such a valueless 
thing, it is worth I can't tell ho\^ much. 
We can't be certain — I can't, at any rate — 
that what I have done would have been 
done if I had not known there was such a 
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cross.' 

" You wrong yourself, Ted. 1 don't be- 
lieve you thought of it." 

" I hope not ; but my knowledge that 
there was such a reward may have influ- 
enced me, — at all events, lays me open to 
suspicion." 

James shook his head. 

" Ay, you may do that, but I believe even 
you have possibly stirred yourself to stouter 
endurance and sterner struggles by dream- 
ing about this. You knew of it, and longed 
for it, and it is possible that your inner self 
has said, * I can t win it, but I can deserve 
it,' and so you have fought on. We knew 
of it, and, unconsciously, perhaps, have 
been influenced by it But Prue, I believe, 
never thought a bit about it till she heard I 
had got it." 

James thought it likely. 

" There it lies, then, Jim. We have done 
our best ; but can that count with her bra- 
very ? " 

And he took up the cross and laid it in 
Prue's lap. 

" For Valor, Prue ! " he whispered in a 
fednt voice, and then, exhaiistea with the 
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excitement of talking, he sank back on the 
pillows. 

It was the last flicker of the expiring lamp 
of life. As Prue and her husband sat watch- 
ing Ted, who lay for a few minutes with 
closed eyes, breathing heavily, they saw he 
was trying to speak. 

They bent over him. His eyes opened 
for a moment, and as he pressed their nands 
he murmured, "Wear it for memory of 
me " ; and then the eyes closed again, the 
grasp relaxed, and Prue and her husband 
were alone in the room. 



CHAPTER XL. . 

SUNSET AFTER RAIN. 

They buried Edward Harding imder the 

?reat yew-tree in Bremning 3iurchyard. 
t is a pleasant, quiet resting-place, — 
God's-acre, where his children sleep peace- 
fully under the canopy of his blue sky, 
more glorious than the grandest cathedral 
roof ever raised over king or hero. The 
green fields stretch away on all sides of it, 
and in summer there is a choir of larks al- 
ways chanting matins and vespers. 

They laid him in an unassuming grave. 
A simple stone records his name and the 
dates of his birth and death, and there is a 
little medallion above on which is carved a 
representation of the Victoria Cross. 

The stone is visited with great solemnity 
and awe by those lads of Bremning who have 
— as most boys have — an early fit of mar- 
tial longing. They tell wonderful stories of 
Edward's doings in the Indian Mutiny, at- 
tributing to him all the acts of bravery they 
hear spoken of or read about. 

The simple villagers as they wind up along 
the church path of a Sunday, while the bell 
is summoning them with its clear treble, 
pause as they pass the grave, and read the 
inscription for the hundredth time, and give 
a sigh. 

The clerk points it out reverently to any 
visitors who may secure his services to show 
them over the church. Even Bella Charl- 
wood, — I beg her ladyship's pardon, the 
Countess of Mountgarret, — I am told, re- 
gards the resting-place of Edward Harding 
with respect. She speaks of him very kuidly 
as an ola friend of her family, and says how 
much they regretted his imtimely death, for 
he was such a nice person and a very prom- 
ising young officer. 

You see, while he was alive he was an 
inconvenient acquaintance, but now that he 
is dead, and was decorated with the grand- 
est of our orders, civil or military, her lady- 



ship finds it desirable to speak warmlv of 
his friendship. She even diaplajrs a little of 
her old romantic spirit about him, and tells 
people they were brought up as children 
together, and relates all sorts of anecdotes 
about his youthful prowess which have no 
foundation save in her fertile imagination. 

The earl, I fancy, is beginning to get 
rather tired of her ladyship now. They 
have no family, and she is very fond of 
running about on the Continent, which he, 
being of an indolent disposition, does not 
care about. 

The earl's temper was not improved, I 
fear, by the discovery that the estates had 
been considerably " dipped " during his fa- 
ther's lifetime. It must be rather trying to 
a man's temper to discover this when he is 
at the same time conscious that he is 
blessed with a wife who is anything but 
economical. 

As for Philip Charlwood, his brotherly 
desire to share ms purse (which was empty^ 
with the earl, on condition that the earl 
should return the compliment with his, was 
novel, but not agreeable. His noble brother- 
in-law got out of temper with him one day, 
and tola him that he had enough to do to 
supply one of the Charlwood familv with all 
the money she wanted, and that he had no 
intention, when he married Bella, of wed- 
ding her brother's fortunes or debts. 

rnilip found that his friend Joe Davison 
was speedily acquainted with the coolness 
between the earl and himself, and Joe's 
friendship cooled too. Funds therefore ran 
short, ana what was more, Joe would not 
renew. In his despair, Philip reduced his 
expenditure, sold off a lot of luxuries, and 
went back to his chambers in the Temple, 
and looked out for briefs. But, alas for 
Philip ! clerks had brought briefs to that 
door until they were tired of reading that 
" Mr, Charlwood was out of town on im- 
portant business." So briefs found another 
channel, and when Philip went into court 
he saw fresh faces, and there was a Mr. Se- 
bright who was doing all the business that 
had been his, and his quondam brother- 
counsel — that is, those whose position was 
such that he had deigned to associate with 
them — had got drafted off to county-court 
judgeships, or recorderships, or appoint- 
ments of some kind or another. He tried 
to move the paternal heart, but, the paternal 
coffers being low, he failed to move it to any 
solid benent. Meantime things began to 
grow unpleasant. He received a quiet hint 
from his banker that he must not overdraw. 
Davison threatened him with arrest. His 
tradesmen had little bills to settle, and 
wanted Ms small accoimt. 
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Philip took the hint. He went off for a 
week to the Continent, and has never since 
returned. He haunts the German gamhling- 
places, where he fixes himself on young 
Englishmen, to whom he relates the ingrat- 
itude of his family, his brother-in-law, and 
the world at large, — to whom he relates also 
that, having won enormously, he intends to 
return to England, and pay off everything, 
and start afresh, and whom lastly, though 
not leastly, he fleeces. 

The squire has heard of his doings through 
some kind friend, and has disowned him. 
All his unentailed property will go to Bella, 
therefore, — and that before very long, I 
fancy, for the old man gets sourer and 
sourer every day, and must shortly die of 
his own acidity. The servants all dread 
him, and keep out of his way as much as 
possible. The villagers shun a meeting 
with him, and, as for the children, they fly 
at the sight of him. This is not a pleasant 
existence. The only enjoyment he gets he 
obtains by distrainmg for rent, wmch he 
does ruthlessly the moment it is at all in 
arrear. 

Mr. Golding, Prue's uncle, came to Lon- 
don, where he obtained a position as mana- 
ger of a joint-stock bank. The venture was 
not a very successful one, and at last a few 
over-inquisitive shareholders insisted on 
scrutinizing the way in which business 
was done. They found that owing to the 
ignorance, carelessness, and incompetence 
of most of the directors, and with the 
complicity of a few, the manager had been 
buoying up a rotten scheme by transactions 
which were, in point of fact, neither more 
nor less than fraudulent. He was taken 
into custody, and eventually committed, 
but the jury acquitted him as being rather 
an instrument in the hands of a few direct- 
ors than a felon on his own account and for 
his own purposes. But the result was 
social ruin as far as he was concerned. He 
struggled on for a short time as a promoter ; 
an office for which a man does not require, 
as a rule, either capital or character. But 
he must have experience, and that Mr. 
Golding wanted ; so, after launching a few 
bubbles only to see them collapse inunedi- 
■ately, he vanished, and — so it is reported — 
betook himself to Australia, where he started 
sheep-farming. His house in Liverchester 
has been converted into a bank, far more 
prosperous than the once famous firm of 
Golding and Glyther. George Golding, 
Esq., junior, late of the Laurels, Liverleas, 
who had been the managing partner, is 
stated to be somewhere in 9ie same quarter 
of the globe as his uncle. He is reported to 
have turned out, in the hands of a govern- 



ment official, to be a very clever road- 
mender. He is liberally supported by the 
whole British community, in consideration 
of his having ruined a portion of it. His 
meals are re^ar, his labors not excessive, 
and his uniform is yellow. 

I know very well that this is not as it 
should be in novels. But I have desired 
rather to make this a reflex of real life than 
a properly composed three-volume fiction. 
Some of my villains certainly have come to 
grief, but it seems to me as if it was their 
own doing, and due to no improper interfer- 
ence on my part There is one sort of jus- 
tice that awaits ill-doers, — one punishment 
that haunts them. It is necessary that they 
should never let themselves be found out. 
If they once suffer themselves to be seen in 
their true colors, justice and punishments 
await them. If they can only hide their 
roguery decently, — even with a Coan veil 
(provided it is never lifted), — there is no 
reason that I know why they should not 
die universally lamented and respected, and 
have a handsome itionument raised over 
them. If Philip Charlwood had not let the 
world, through Davison, find him out, he 
might still be figuring among the fashiona- 
bles. If the Goldings had not permitted 
themselves to be detected, they would not 
now be breathing the pure atmosphere of 
Australia. 

It is time, perhaps, to turn from the con- 
sideration of the rogues to the honest folk 
again. 

In the quiet hospital in Great Ormond 
Street, with the lofty, clean, cool rooms and 
the pleasant garden, with the rows of tiny 
cots, and the tiny patients lying in them, 
you will find Mary Martindale. " Nurse 
Gentle *' some of the children have christened 
her. As she moves about with a calm, 
sweet smile among the little ones, visitors 
do not suspect that she carries a broken 
heart about with her ; but she finds a balm 
for her own sorrow in lightening that of 
others. Many and many a blessing is 
showered upon her, many and many a 
prayer breathed for her by grateful mothers, 
— poor women who underwent the great 
pang and let their children be taken from 
them to the hospital out of feverish alleys 
and streets, because they knew it was for 
their children's good, and who rejoice to 
hear the little ones prattle of Nurse Gentle, 
and know they . have a mother's care, 
though they are separated from them. In 
this peaceful and blessed path of duty Mary 
will tread while her time is appointed on 
earth. Some day, when they come to rouse 
her, they will find that Nurse Gentle is 
beyond human waking, and that all that is 
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left of her is the frail, worn body over 
whose still heart the thin hands are clasping 
two locks of hair, — her husband's and her 
child's. 

Not lonff after Ted's funeral Mr. Martin- 
dale called upon James. He had come 
down from London specially to see him, 
and they were closeted together in the 
study for a long time. 

It was a sad interview. The old man 
was utterly broken now. He implored 
James's forgiveness for thinking so ill of 
him for his kindness to Tom. He was so 
humbled, so despairing, to find that he had 
lost all that made life pleasant for the sake 
of worldly show that was worthless, and had 
sacrificed his beloved boy out of the desire 
for the good opinion of people who had not 
scrupled to make a victmi of him for their 
own aims aVid ends, that James felt quite 
ashamed to have this fine old gray-headed 
gentleman abasing himself before him, and 
he talked wisely and kindly to him until 

Eoor Mr. Martindale fairly wept, and then, 
is heart relieved, was better than he had 
been for long. 

"But I must tell you my errand, Mr. 
Harding. I am a childless old man. My 
daughter, Tom's widow, though she has 
entirely forgiven the wrongs I have done 
her, does not care to live with me. She 
has felt herself called upon to undertake a 
task which will divert her thoughts from 
her own bereavement. It was scarcely to 
be expected she would have cared to live 
with me. Then I hoped that your brother, 
who knew, and, I believed, liked me, would 
consent to take his friend's place, — would 
be a second son to me, and let me take a 
father's interest in him. At all events, I 
hoped he would let me try to prove my 
gratitude to him for saving my boy from 
falling into the hands of those wretches. 
Alas ! all my best intentions are thwarted. 
Hiul my ill-doings but failed thus, I should 
not be childless and solitary now ! I find 
I have only come to visit your brother's 
grave, and breathe my unavailing thanks 
over his coffin. You must let me find a 
friend in you. Take pity on a gray-headed, 
wretched, lonely man ; suffer me to put to 
a good use riches that have no value for me 
unless they enable me to be of service to the 
brother of one to whom I owed so much." 

James's first impulse was to decline the 
offer, and say that he was quite well enough 
off ; but he could not say so without hesita- 
tion, and Mr. Martindale saw that what he 
said was not true. He pressed his offer so 
kindly and so delicately, that it seemed 
rather as if he were asking James to confer 
a benefit on him. 



Finally, he did not know exactly how, 
James found himself confiding all his cares 
and troubles to Mr. Martindcde as freely as 
if he had been his father. Prue, coming in 
presently, — not knowing the old gentle- 
man was there, — was drawn into the con- 
versation too. 

The upshot was that, after all their 
pinchings and privations, better days 
dawned for the Hardings. 

Mr. Martindale offered them a living he 
had in his gift in the West of England, but 
James preferred to stay and continue the 
good work in' his old parish. Mr. Martin- 
dale stayed .with them for some time, and 
was not long in discovering that the squire 
was one of James's bitterest thorns in the 
flesh. He set himself quietly to see if he 
could not remedy the evil. 

He found that the old man had lost con- 
siderably by the failure of Golding and 
Glyther, and had great difficulty in holding 
his own ; so he set a clever lawyer at him, 
who contrived to talk old Charlwood over 
into selling the estate. He had no son to 
inherit it, and his daughter would be better 
pleased with the money invested for her 
sole benefit. The squire liked the idea, and 
the sale was effected. 

Mr. Martindale was the buyer. 

All had been done so quietly that the 
squire's removal to town took every one by 
surprise. I believe the old rascal sneaked 
away for fear they should ring the bells in 
their joy at getting rid of him. 

What was the surprise of James and Prue 
when they received orders to move into the 
Manor-house, and found that Mr. Martin- 
dale was the new squire, and intended to 
take up his abode there permanently. 

Different times had come now for Brem- 
ning Minor. It was picturesque still as it 
had been in the squire's best days. But 
the picturesqueness was not that of ruin and 
decay. The wretched old cottages were re- 
placed by roomy, well- ventilated new ones. 
The poisonous brook was purified and 
flowed sweet and clear through the village, 
for the new squire had a properly arranged 
system of drains made. 

The only people who grumbled now were 
some of the farmers. They had lost their 
old despotic power over their laborers. 
Whenever they were guilty of any acts of 
petty oppression the squire was sure to 
learn it, and they heard of it again. Mr, 
Martindale was an old disciplinarian, and 
he managed his people as he had managed 
his office. He was Idndly and considerate, 
but he had no mercy for wrong-doers. If 
a tenant of his was guilty of injustice to his 
poorer neighbors, he received notice to quil^ 
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and he had to quit, for the new squire 
never revoked orders. 

So in time the village got purified of the 
hard men who had come there as if drawn 
instinctively towards Mr. Charlwood, They 
went away by degrees, to carry a blight 
elsewhere. New and enterprising men came 
in their places, and there was always a good 
demand for labor, and no niggardliness about 
wages. 

A happier village than Bremning Minor 
you would not find throughout the length 
and breadth of England, — indeed, 1 lear 
you would find only too few like it. 

Prue the second and little Mary grew up 
to be graceful girls, and were old enough 
to be me proud nurses of a little brother 
Tom, who was bom presently. They were 
only amateur nurses, for Martha Ogleby 
still retained her old post until Master 
Tonamy was old enough to run alone. 
When he had arrived at that mature age, 
Martha explained, with considerable cir- 
cumlocution and confusion, that she was 
very miserable, but she was to be the happy 
bride of the gardener who had succeeded 
Thomas. She so balanced her misery at 
leaving with the bliss she looked forward 
to with the man of her choice, that it was 
impossible to say how she could have made 
up her mind to change her state except by 
tossing up. 

To her unspeakable delight she was told 
that she and her husband should be in- 
stalled at the lodge, so that she would still 
be near her mistress and children. Under 
these circumstances, Martha's future was 
one of unalloyed brightness, and a more 
contented bride, with a broader smile of 
undisguised delight, never walked up the 
aisle of the churcn of JBremping Minor. 

And if she was happy as a bride, Martha- 
was happier still as a wife.. The lodge had 
a back entrance to the stables, and a.cotner 
of the stable-yard was apportioned to it for 
washing purposes. It was an understood 
thing tnat tne lodge-keeper's wife was to 
do aU the washing of the Manor-house. I 
need hardly say — for I hope my readers 
by this time know Martha's little weak- 
nesses — that this prospect opened up a 
steamy vista of future happiness to our old 
friend. Imagine an endless succession of 
soapsuds and fluttering lines of linen, — an 
everlasting state of rolled-up sleeves and 
pale, crumply fingers, — an unchanging fu- 
ture of pattens, steam, slop, boiling-coppers, 
pegs, and clothes-props. Martha's wildetet 
dreams had never pictured anything like 
this. Nor was this all. Martha had anoth- 
er worship besides washing, you remember. 
Mere, too, she was blessed. Every year, as 



became so orderly and methodical a person, 
she presented her husband with a baby,, 
each Daby, in turn, being the most wonder- 
ful child the world ever beheld. Such 
mottled arms, such marvellous fin^rs, such 
eyes, such downy heads, such eany teeth ! 
James declared that he did not see how the 
list of English Christian names, male and 
female, could supply such a family, the run 
on its capabilities was so severe. Biit they 
all grew up and prospered. The boys were 
put to various occupations, the girls were 
all brought up by the mother to be good 
servants, good wives, and especially good 
washerwomen. On washing-aay there was 
always to be seen a row of tubs, with Mar- 
tha and her girls up to their elbows in suds, 
— a nicely graduated row, beginning with 
Martha, and ending at that one of the 
smaller girls who could, by dint of a stool 
and a pan* of pattens, be brought to some- 
thing like a level with her tub. 

There is sunshine, then, flooding Brem- 
ning Minor. The autunm is just beginning, 
with cloudless skies of intense blue. The 
hedgerows are rich with autumn blossom 
and fruit, — sweet with the fragrance of eg- 
lantine, and bright with bramble-berries. 
The hillsides are dark, velvety green, and 
here and there on the slopes are stretches of 
yellow, waving com, like squadrons of cav- 
alry with gilded helms char^g across the 
meadows, with bright poppies for crimson 
flags. 

The great grave kine are standing in the 
pools under the shade of the willows. The 
brooks swollen by the rains, that make all 
around look so freshly green, babble among 
their pebbles or roar into miniature cas- 
cades. And the golden sunlight floods the 
whole scene. 

There are twinkling drops on the boughs 
and on the blades of grass. For a shower 
Jias lately passed, — the gray cloud that bore 
it is yet nanging a dim slanting curtain along 
the distant horizon. But the present is but 
the fairer for the bygone rain, — a myriad of 
diamonds, purer than the diamonds of the 
mine, for tney have been cradled in the 
bosom of the blue heavens, are sparkling on 
every side. 

So do past tears, purified by faith and 
noble endurance, become jewels that make 
brighter our present happiness. The best 
gold is that which has been longest tried in 
the furnace, and that heart is most golden 
which has learned in suffering a sympathy 
for others, and feels a grateful rejoicing in 
the blessings which are permitted to lighten 
and relieve the cares of life. 

James and his wife stand arm in arm 
\ Amdei 1i)aft "Wx:^^ c»i the dark yew that 
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spreads above Edward's grave. They are 
looking up the slopes, but their eyes take 
no heed ot the scene. They are fixed upon 
the past. 

There is sunshine over Bremning Minor. 
There is sunshine on the hearts there. But 
the sun shines upon graves in Bremning, 
and upon recollections of the dead in those 
hearts. 

Because there is no repining, the dear 
ones are not forgotten. Stanaing by the 
grave, with the sun streaming roimd them, 
they are gazing, not on the grave, but be- 
yond it. They know they shall meet the 
Deloved dead again hereafter. They have 



something to live for, something to die for. 
The memory of a great sorrow hallows life, 
as the shadow of the yew lends a deeper 
gold to the beams that pour over the grass 
where no shadow lies. 

And as they stand by Edward's grave, 
James and Prudence cunc closer to each 
other, but they do not speak. Their hearts 
are communing together, and drinking deer>- 
ly of the peace wiuch comes after trouble 
bravely combated and suffering nobly un- 
dergone. So it is that in Prue's heart there 
is peace, and on her heart reposes the little 
bronze cross with the simple inscriptioDi 
« For Valor.'' 



THE END. 
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NEW POETRY. 



The Hasqne of the Gods. 

By Bayard Tatlob. 1 vol. 16mo. $ 1.26. 
" In the compositioQ of this poem, Mr. Taylor has at- 
tempted no common flight aboye *this dim, diomal 
sphere,' dealing with conceptions that are rarely chosen 
as the materials for poettc art, and are found in their ftall 
Inxorlant fraitage only in the chlarosonro of Plotinos and 
Prodos. But in exchanging the soft melodies of lyric 
verse for the stately songs of ontological speculation, he 
has shown the versatiiii^ of his genius, which is equally 
prompt to seise the enchantments of visible nature, and 
the subtle aspects of abstract theught The (Mresent work 
doubtless brings his philosophical tendencies into a 
stronger light than his poetical gifts ; but perhaps he has 
written nothing which more brilliantly illustrates his 
etnnmand of poetical expression than the variety and 
appr(q;>riatene88 of the versification in which he has 
clothed the utterances of the chief personages of his 
drama." — A*eio York TVtfrwM. 



Olrig Grange. 



A Novel in Verse. 16mo. $ 1.60. 
«The story itself is very simple ; but it is told in pow- 
erfiil and suggestive verse. The composition is instinct 
with quick and passionate feeling to a degree that attests 
the truly poetic nature of the man who produced IL It 
exhibits much more of genuine thought, of various 

knowledge, of regulated and exquisite sensibility 

The reader will become aware atoo that he is in commu- 
nication with a richly endowed mind, sensitiTe to original 
impressions, and capable of reproducing them in felici- 
tous and resonant words. He exhibits a fine and firm 
discrimination of character, a glowing and abundant 
&ncy, a subtle eye to read the symbolism of Nature, and 
great wealth and mastery of language, and he has em- 
ployed it f«r worthy purposes." — SptekUor. 



"This remarkable poem will at once give its anony- 
mous author a high place among contemporary English 
poets, and it ought to exercise a potent and beneficial in- 
fluence on the political opinions of the cultivated classes." 
— Examiner (^London). 
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By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of ** Les- 
lie Goldthwaite," "We Girls," "Real 
Folks," &c. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.60. 
This book contains poems of Occasion, of Suggestion, 
of Interpretation and Hope. They possess in eminent 
degree the qualities which have made llrs. Whitney's 
stories exceptionally popular among the most intelligent 
readers. The purity, sweetness, shrewdness, tenderness, 
humor, the elevated and cheerftQ religious faith which 
find expression in her writings, endear her to all who 
Jujowtbem. 



Three Books of Song. 

By Henry WadswOrth Lomgfbllow. 1 
vol. 16mo. $ 2.00. 

**Book first resumes the * Tales of a Wayside Inn,' in- 
troduchig by a prelude and connecting by interludes a 
series of stories and ballads several of them already 
known and admired, as they have appeared in the At- 
laTitie, but losing nothing of their graphic beauty by being 
thus strung together, to gain by the etnnpanionship of 
the charmingly woven narrative. Book Second is taken 
up with the new drama of * Judas Maocabcens ' ; and 
Book Third is ' A Handftd of Translations > that are a 
handftil of gems. Thus many a library is to be enriched 
and many a reader deli^^ted by another collection of 
poems flrom an author, now of an assured position, whose 
strong imagination, vigorous descriptions, and sonorous 
verse have united a certain solid opulence of thought and 
diction to tender graceftilness and melodious harmony } 
ail author with a distinct individuality and earnest tone; 
neither of them obtained by any eccentricity of style or 
waywardness of passion, but equally marked by sym- 
metry and healthfulness.^' — Boston Traaucr^t, 

OntK)f-Door Rhymes. 

By Eliza Sproat Turnkr. 1 vol. 16mo. 
$ 1.60. 

** It is long since we chanced upon a pleasantar and 
more ei^oyable volume of verses than Mrs. Turner's 
* Out-of-Door Rhymes.' There is real refreshment in its 
simplicity, and exhilaration in its brightness and humor. 
Most of the rhymes, as their title indicates, deal with out- 
door sul]|Jects, — water, woods, skies, and birds, — about 
which the author writes with marvellous grace and a 
contagious enthusiasm. There are other pieces in the 
volume that are whole dramas in little. We are in doubt 
which quality of the author's talent is most admirable, 
the power of sententious, epigrammatic expression, or 
the delightful humor that illuminates many of her poems." 
--IdUrary World. 



Fables and Legends of Many 

CouDtries Rendered in Rhyme* By 

John G. Saxe. 1 vol. 16mo. $ 1.60. 

In this volume Mr. Saxe has collected a series of 
poems embodying myths or traditions from Oriental 
sources. He has inftised into them the sprightly, good- 
natured, but pungent wit, for which he is distinguished 
wherever the English language is read, and has rendered 
them with the elegant poeUe grace tor which he is no 
less widely celebrated. 
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Fresh Books of Travel. 



C AtJNTERINOS. By Chaiu^es Dudlkt 

WiBSIB, (oUlor of "M^ BaminH Id > Qardm." 1 
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HAWTHORNE'S JOUBJSTALS. 
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■PNGLISH NOTB-BOOKa 2 toU. 



pASTILIAH' DAYS. By John HaY. 

'-' 1vol. Mmo. 8 2M- 

" We an imibla lo cecall xay book of tha Mntmr, dd- 
lea It ba Kloglake'a ' Botbeo,' tbBt lo amplelalj ud 
admlrahl; ^Uien gp the put and praeDt^ and — n 
bad alnHet lald — bbc Tutun oF a cjUDtir and a people 
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HOWELLS'S WRiinros. 

YBNETIAN LIFE. $2.0a 

' ■> Ur. Bonlla donrrei a place In tha dnt ran 



I a tme and vlrld ood almoat a oom^fleCfl 



TTALIAN JOXTRNEYS, $2.00. 

" Ibe RBder wbo haa goiM onr the gnnnd whloh 
Ur. Honlla docribea will b« atrauk with the llfc-Uka 
fiahiieM lad accanof o' bli aketcbea, whtla he will td- 
tnlte the briUlant Ooej wblcb haa «aat a rieh poeUoal 
oalorloK ereo anand tha proulo biibwkn ot Oidlnarr 
(ni«|.'> — A>v Ttrt TVi^nu. 

mUKlK WEDDINQ JOURHBY. Ulna- 

-*- tnM h; HoFFii. tZ-OO. 
"Oneot thlrtobot of baoki." — BtarlX ani Btmi. 



"UTTS OF TEAVEL. ByH,H. $1.6a 

'•Srm* one hai i^, (bat, ir ods eonld open the 
maO-baft, uid fetd (be women'a tetten, the; would be 
more flntfttfnlDff than anj hooka. Thia Tolume la an 
open mall-bag, forwarded ttma Qcnuan; or Jt«ne at (he 
TttoL The fadol wODdan cf Snrope Inm oat h> be 
wholly fi«h when aeen tbrou^b a fneta psli of tin, and 
10 the reanlt la nrj cbannlog." — T. W. HiaouMOI. 

" H, H. hu gODfl Utde oat of the t»alan track of traral, 
and yet her aketoheB are aa fnab aa though the/ were 
Bre'a Joumal In lh« Oaiden of Eden."— AVh Turk 

TtTOUMTAHOIEBINa IN THE SIERRA 
^^ NBTADA. By Cuuma EiBQ. • 1 ». 

"A bookbraohig la lose, Tlrld la deacrlptkia, ndtlnc 
la adTcaCnra, and abonndlns In TalnaMe iaformBtioD. 
HIacfl Xyndall'a Tolonie on Ihe Alpa, we have read uKh- 
Ing ao Tlgorooa and itlmulallag aa Ur, Kiaf'a namUi* 
of moDiilabi eiploralloa ; and It cxcaeda Tyadall'a hi (be 
novelly of !(■ BDbject. The accouala of the aaceat of 
Uount Tyodall, of Uonat Shaata, aad Honot Wbltoey 
an recorda of ' brave campalf oa lato thfl nnknovn nalm 
of Naton,' aa (nil of dangET aa at eulteoieat."— E. P, 



A RUSSIAN J0T7RNEY. By EDNA 
"■ Dais PaoCTOt 81.60, 

" Ulaa Proctor'a ' Buialan Journey ' la portnyed hi 
that delldoua, limpid £a|liab of which abe la perfect 
mlatreia. She la aa artlat aa well aa a poet, and the 
glow of the ooe aad the Sae, BIiodk tmch of ttie other 
are eqnally perceptible la theee i^otoita of Bniil*."— 
Brtftlfo Umam. 
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e la led Ihroogh the locall- 
tle* which the ggaloj of Smtt haa celabraied. Thoaa 

Urlog romanoe In II* VV, "^ tboae who can taay 
dooble Ibelr pleaaore hy makinfi thla Tolome tbeir am- 
pagMm ill vafft." — Bugklt Cnrilr. 



CIX MONTHS IN ITALY. By GCOEOB 
^ 8 BiLLUD. ISno. •300. 
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HOFFIN'S SKETCH-BOOKS. 



UPS AND DOWNS ON LAND 

' AND WATER* The SaropMUi Toor in a Series 
of PIctttres. By Anoutros Hoppoi. OUaog Folio. 
S 10.00. 



** *Upt tnd Doirnt on Land and Water,* hj Anguitiis 
Hoppin, if fltirly an outbreak of graphio geniat. It ooo- 
•iits of a pietorial delineation of pietar^Kiiie plaoet, and 
hnmoroiu diaraoten, iiaen or enoooatered in tlie Bcuo- 
peaa tour tbroogh England, Franoe, Switierland, and 
Ovnnany It Is a notable and onlqae production. With 
the exoepdoD, perhaps, of the humorous slceCches of Mr. 
Ri<Aard Doyle, w« knoir of no Tcduma in wliich the pencil 
plays such delightfiil pranks, or any that overflows with 
so much humor and quaintness. "nw striking vigor and 
boldness In the designs, moreorer, are entirely admirable, 
apart from the humorous conceits whioh the compositions 
exhibit. Mr. Hoppin obtains by this book the foremost 

rank as a graphio and humorous artist.**— wf/?'*''"'* 
Journal. 

'*niese sketches, fbrtar-^glit In nombtr, tdl the story 
of a summer tour abroad, as no written words could tell 
it, though from the wittiest newspaper correspondent who 
erer handled a pen. For, here In a glance, we get the 
■oenle eflfect, the ' situations,* the personality which gives 
us at once more than a dosen paragraphs No news- 
paper space will allow us to do Justice, step by step, and 
sail by sail, through this enchanting book of summer 
trar^ And yet, when we have said this word or two, 
we want to say much more about all the Inimitablo 
ritetehes which make up the forty-eight pictures of this 
Bununer tour.** — Freouteaee Journdl, 



CBOSSINQ THS ATLANTIC. A 

New Volume of Sketches, similar to and onifbrm wifli 
**Ups and Downs.** By Auoubtus Hoppot. 1 toL 
Oblong foHo, ornamental covers. $ 6.00. 



** If every one who goes abroad were to bring back such 
pleasant and mhrth-ptovoklng roooUecttons as Mr. Augus- 
tus Hoppin has done, the amount of laughter in this Iqag- 
fiused world of ours would be greatly increased* One 
plessant folio of sketches he gave the public last winter, 
at the merry Christmas season, duristenlng the vniome 
• Ups and Downs on Lend and Water.* * Crossing the 
Atlantic,' his later volume, is characterised by the same 
genuine humor, the same quick appreciation of tke gro- 
tesque and ludicrous, as its predecessor. Indeed, we 
believe the general verdict wiU be that it exceeds tte 
fiormer collection of sketches in the higher qualities ef 
humor and originality by as much, or neariy as much, ii 
the first folio was better than most attempte off the Una." 
— Boston Journal, 



** A more entertaining volume we have rarel 
tered than the folio of ' Crossing the Atlantic,* 
1^ Augustus Hoppin. The illustrations eooaCltnto fhl 
whole woric, there being only a list of passengers l» fhl 
British and North American B<^yal Mail steamer ^KVfrlt, 
and a modicum of context to explain the difTereat situa' 
tkms. But Bir. Hopphi Is so intensely dramatio that we 
become readily acquainted with his 'swells* and Us 
beauties, his old gentlemen and his matronly ladles, and 
enter with a lively sympathy into thefar Joys and sor- 
rows, as the glass changes firom fair to stormy, and the 
steamer goes bowling aloi«oaher course.**— A>ap Tmrk 
Evemng Poot, 
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For sale by Booksellers, Newsdealers, and bj the Publlshen, 

JAMES B. OSGOOD ft CO., Boston. 



JUBILEE DAYS! 



On Monday, June 17, and daily thereafter, daring the Peace Jubilee, Mbssbs. Jambb B. Osgood & Co. 

pnblished 

A fonr-page sheet, of the size of *' Appletons* Journal," containing each day 



Representing the salient features of the Jubilee, its humors, oddities, and notable incidents, drtwn 

expressly for "JUBILEE DAYS" by 

AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 

Author- Artist of '' Ups and Downs '* and ** Crossing the Atlantic.*' Carefolly printed on hea^y tinted 
paper. 

Literary articles pertinent to the time and occasion were furnished by a carefully selected staff of 
writers. 

** JUBILEE DATS *' forms a most entertaining daUy record of the picturesque features of the Great 
Musical Festival, and a delightAil souvenir of it. 



Price, Ten Cente a Koinber. The nrhole Slzteen Kvmbere in Paper Ctowery $l«tfO) 
in Boards, $ !9.00* 

^* I&9 alwre ihr sale by an BookaeUers. Bent,po*-'piA&,ou1«Qd^«&vAna\kl^3bA'^^Q^k>^A^^ 

JAMES R. OSGOOD 8c CO., lE^oetoiDu 
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Boston Illustrated. 

Iwn&prlsins nearly 150 flrst-class PictureB, and full deteriptions of all ol4«et0 of Intereit 

witliin and atM>ut tlie city* Beyond eompartson the best and nuMt attractive 

Hand-Boole of Boston oTer published* Price) 50 Cents* 



: STRANGERS' NEW GUIDE, 

Irith line new Map of City^ full infomuttlon about Bontesy RallirraySf BnildlnB«« 

Parks, BxlTeSy Sails, — Bverythinc* Price, 10 cents* 

Boston Courier. 

The work which the house of James R. Osgood k Go. has recently issued under the tide of Bostoh Illvstbatid is 
ft pictorial and descriptire hand4K)ok of Boston and its surrDundings, which is so fsithfolly and so elegantly executed as 
li be plainly elevated above the cnrdinary oompilati(ms of its class into the range of literature prbper. The glance at 
tte history of Boston, witJx which the volume appropriately opens, is an admirable sketch, interesting even to those 
■oet familiar with the subject, and a very pleasant and useftU preparation tor the proper appreciation of the chapters 
Vhieh follow There seems to be no pdnt of any appreciable Aegmo of interest, wliether of a topographical, architect 
hund, or historical nature, which the writer has not fiilly and Intelligently touched upon ; and the inevitable result is 
VV>ok replete with curious and valuable information respecting the city and its environs, which every visitor will be 
glad to study, and which no resident can aflbrd to neglect. The illustrations are really aids to the text, their truth and 
artistic merit being equally praiseworthy. A supplement accompanies the book, containing a map of tlie city, and 
ibo information as to the best manner of thoroughly seeing every part of it, with the surrounding towns. It gives the 
best drives, routes of all the lines of cars, hack-fkres, railroads, steamboats, telegraph-offices, hotels, and, indeed, «U 
places of interest ; and if these aids are not sufficient, the stranger can obtain Ibr ten cents another Kttle pocket>guide, 
crowded with " finger-posts" and competent to answer the thousand and one questions wliich evety visitor in Boston 
will wish to ask. 



New York Observer. 

James B. Osgood k Oo. have seised the opportunity of the Jubilee to bring out in a cheap form a truly beautifol 
book, with the above title, containing within the space of 126 pages a ftill description of all that is to be seen in and 
ironnd Boston. The volume is set with nearly 200 fine engravings, and all for 60 cents. With this book in hand no 
me need be ignorant of Boston, whether he goes there or not ) and no one should go there without it. 

Kew York Methodist. 

^ Boston Illustrated " will be of permanent value to travellers visiting the ** Modem Athens." It abounds in maps, 
>lans, and other illustrations, and is very handsomely got up in all respects. 

Hartford Conrant. 

*< Boston Illustrated " is the title of a pamphlet- volume of 126 pages, wherein Boston, flrom the day of its (bunding 
ni the year of Jubilee, is fully described, by Uie aid of maps and illustrations of all the principal and notable build- 
Qgs, public and private, the works of art and of improvement Accompanying it is the ** Strangers* New Ouide,'* 
rith an excellent map of Boston, and complete information of wliat Boston has to show, and how it can be seen. 

Troy Times. 

We thought that Lippincott had made the handsomest city guide for Philadelphia. But ** Boston ninstrated '* sur- 
asses it in the copiousness of its illustration, and ftdness of practical, needful information. The Boston Globe cannot 
E»e how the publishers will get their money back. If the popular appreciation is equal to the deserts of the book, 
ley will get their money back, and a great deal more besides. 



%* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Bent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
HAND-BOOK OF THE 

World's Peace Jubilee, 



AKD 



INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

With Illustrations and Dlagranis of the Coliseum. Pricey T^renty-Flve Cents* 

» 

This Hand-Book gives a sketch of the Jubilee of 1869 } a Condensed History of the Origin and Organisation of the 
recent Jubilee *, a Full Description of the Coliseum and its Decorations \ Biographical Sketches of the Conducton 
lod Soloists; the Names of the '^ Bouquet of Artists** ; Interesting Facts relative to the Foreign and American 
Bands, the Qrand Orchestra, the Grand Chorus and the several Choirs included in it, the Oreat Organ, the Great 
Drum, and the Officers of the Jubilee. 

The Illustrations present an exterior and several interior views of the Coliseum, with Flan of Seats and Ground 
^an ; also Portraits of Madame Peschka-Leutner, Madame Arabella Goddard, Berr Johann Strauss, Hear Franx Abt, 
nd Mr. P. S. Gilmore. 



•*« Fot Bale by Booksellers, NewsdsalenK siodXyy ^^'S^aOeiAiBMRi^ 



THE LIFE 



OF 



ABE AH AM LINCOLN: 



BEING THE 



Private and Public Life of President Lincoln, from his Birth to the 
4th of March, 1861, with his most Important and Con- 
fidential Correspondence. 

BT 

WARD H. ZiAMOiyr. 

With Nnmeroiis IDiistnitloiiSy chiefly Portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. $ 5.00. 



" We have here a BoBwelllan biography. What that tireless compiler of personal incidents and amusiog retailer of witi; 
Bayfaigs, Mr. Boewell, was to the great English dramatist and philosopher, Johnson, Mr. Ward H. Lamon, the basinets aw 
elate of the late President, and his Marshal in the war, was to the great Illinois statesman, Abraham Lincoln. This is . 
0(»nprehensive biography, extending, however, only to Mr. Lincoln's election as President of the United States. It i 
by far the fullest account we have of fifty years in this eventftil life, and is of great value to the country as a compilation • 
fiicts and recorded opinions of contemporaries. 

^ Mr. Laments work which he has undertaken is one of lovo. The attachment of the Marshal for his Chief was never mar 
m>parent on the battle-field or in council, than is that of the historian for the subject to which he aims to render the Jostle 
which the truth of history demands. The author of this work had advantages over every other writer who has attempted t 
give ev9n a sketch of Lincoln to the country. The intimasy of personal flriendshlp, close business relationti, and an ex 
tensive familiarity with a large circle of mutual fHends placed him on high vantage-ground for this work. Besides, the Hoe 
William H. Hemdon, of Springfield, 111., tor m&oy years the law partner of Mr. Uncoln, placed in the hands of hC 
Lamon, and for his exclusive use, a large assortment of well-assorted materials — the only one, in fact, that exists — oat o 
which the data for an auUientic and minute history couM be drawn. Both the good taste and fidelity of the writer are nuui 
fast in this production of his graphic pen.*' — College CouranL 

** The book, as a whole, increases one^s admiration for President Lincoln. The mean flings of the biographer are abundant 
ly refoted by the facts presented. The story of his humble origin, of his stru^le with the most untoward surroundings,! 
faithfally narrated. It was due the truth of history that nothing should be hidden. The old way of palming off pane^tk 
fur histories was a bad way. The pub*ic has no definite conception of George Washington. He will live in history ss- 
ghost rath«>r than a man. Had both sides of his character been painted, the portrait would have palpitated with an Loimortf 
life. The Bible histories have always been vital and potent, and the secret lies In their absolute impartiality. The candl 
reader closes this * Life of linooln ' happily surprised that so few and such trifling foults and blunders could be broof^ 
against him." — Chicago Journal. 

" In so far as Mr. Lamon undertakes to present the facts in his possession needful to an understanding of Lincoln, we d 
not see how any lover of truth can quarrel with his purpose. Suppression of material evidence was not required, but tl 
author's judgment on the evidence is frequently absurd, and parts of that evidence are wholly irrelevant to the matii 
in hand. Some portions of the book, as we have indicated, are almost without parallel In American biography ft 
value and interest. .... In spite of Its omissions, and its gross and exasperating foults, the book is eminently readable, an 
tts statements of fact are apparently trustworthy. " — Boston JtdvertUer, 

*«* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pablishers, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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This important work is the result of jrears of labor, and 
contains biographical sketches of nearly ten thousand per- 
ions, dead and living, who are either Americans by birth, or 
connected with American history by events In their career. 
It is a careful and accurate work, and will take its place ii) 
libraries, public and private, as a standard and indispensable 
book of reference. 



A TBEASUBT OF THOUtfET : 

An Enpydopesdia of Quotations from Ancient and Model 
Authors. By Matuun M. Ballov. 1vol. Svo. 8^9 
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^The most complete and exhaustive volume of the kii 
with which we are acquainted.' It is the result of prodiglM 
industry, and must have been the labor of a lifetime. H 
literature of all time has contributed to it, and the rtti 
of reading necessary to its oompilatioa is the widest B 
quotations are aU short, bearing directly upon the heads 00* 
which they are given, and characteristic of the authors. 1 
desire, in brief words, to strongly commend the indnsb: 
Judgment, and catholicity of the compiler. It will be a piisl . 
and most serviceable work." — Hartford CourauL 
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